THE  MASSEY- HARRIS  BICYCLE 


RUNS     EASY     AND 
KEEPS     RUNNING     EASY. 
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iNi^N-^^JwW''^. 


''Punch/'] 


THE     IMPERIAL     BAND     IN    AFRICA 

(Atle^  a  Familiar  Picture  ) 

John  ItuU    {'he   Bfivdrnnnltr) —'"  We   WILL   SHOW   THE   WOIILD   WHAT    DABMOSV    USANS, 

Mv  nova.    Ij-t  who  oarf  ^ace  the  mdsic." 


PERFECT 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


The  WILLIAMS'  TYPEWRITER 

Troopship   "Aberdeen," 
Dear  Sir,  Port  Melbourne,  Nov.  8,  1899. 

I  have  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellent  writing  machine 
supplied  to  our  detachment ;  its  compactnesa  and  strength  make  16 
specially  suitable  for  use  on  active  service.  The  work  is  most  satis- 
factory fJiil  all  our  detachment  orders  are  being  type-written. — Youra 
truly,  J.  G.  LEGGE,  Captain  N.  S.  Wales  Infantry. 

Mr.  HocKaday,  the  Williams' Typewriter  Agency,  Sydney. 

The  WILLIAMS'  was   used    by  the  British  forces   throughout  th« 

Chitral  campaign  and  by  General  Miles  during  the  Cuban  campaign. 

Over  80  Williams'  machines  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy.      The  large 

P.  and  0.  Boats  are  equipped  with  the  Williams'. 


Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
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l^J^a     I^OBEI^TSOIST'S 


JAMS, 


JELLIES 


AHD 


^^     SAUCES, 


"^WHITK  :SA2V^%^IV»»  BI«iVIVI> 

Made    from    the    Choicest    of    Australia  s    Fruits 


Tl)e    t^^h     or) 
lit)e  Market. 


A^k  your  Grocer 

j^or    ljt)eiT). 

Have  T)o  obI)er. 


Try  Mac.  Robertson's  ''Fruit 

Table  Jeily  Crystals"  sold  by 

all  Storekeepers. 


^^Chocolatier,  Confectioner  and  Jam  Manufacturer. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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PEPSALT    *    ^.f,--- 

,^  ^  The   Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


■>  OW   <l 


Adds  Wingrs  to  Indii^estion. 


PEPSALT        »"        TASTES    LIKE    SALT, 


18    SALT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS.  D.    MITCHELL   &   CO., 


80LR   AQKNTS. 


Patent  Adjustable 
Saucer  Attachment. 


IT   IS    SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOB 

GARDEN  PARTIES, 

PICNICS, 

ON    BOARD   SHIP, 

HOSPITALa,  &e. 


CAKE,    TOAST    OR    BISCUIT    REST. 


The  admirable  attachment  is  suitable 
to  any  size  Saucer,  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  extra  plate  when  serving 
the  Morning  Coffee,  Light  Refresh- 
ments,    Afternoon  Tea,  &c. 


F.  LASSETTER  &.  CO.,  Agents. 
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What  is  Catarrh  ? 

Catarrh  is  inflammation  of  the  Unlag 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  adjoining  pas- 
sages. If  this  inflammation  is  not  arrested 
it  invades  the  passages  which  lead  ^froa 
the  nose  to  the  head,  ears,  throat  and  Itmgs. 
It  injures  the  sight  and  hearing,  destroyt 
the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  renders  tha 
breath  offensive,  breaks  down  the  aSeotsd 
tissue*,  consumes  the  nasal  oartlleges  aod 
rots  away  the  small  frontal  bones  of  th« 
skull.  The  putrid  discharge  passing  through 
the  lungs  and  stomach  causes  dyspepsia, 
also  consumption.  Do  you  want  relief  and 
cure?    If  so,  try  our  great  remedy. 

RAMEY'S  MBDICATOR  Cures  Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal  Deafoess,  Headache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthmai 
Hay  Fever,  La  Grippe,  etc.  Price  complete 
with  four  months'  treatment  by  mall,  lo/- 
Trial  Free  at  Office. 

Write  for  booklet,  bee,  or  send  order  to 
HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO.. 

331  Colling  St.,  Melbourns. 

The  New  1900 

"QUAKER 

FOLDING   BATH  CABINET. 

For  Hot  Air,  Vapour,  or    . 
Medicated  Batlis  at  Home. 
Invaluable  (or  the  treatment  of 
Rheumatic,  Nervous,  and  Joiat 
IMseases.    Benefloial  alike  to  the 
weak  or  the  strong. 

Sent  (complete  with  Heating 
Apparatus,  and  full  directions)  to 
any  address  in  Australasia  •>  e  /. 
on  receipt  of  price  .  .  .  -*3/  " 
Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attooh- 
ment,  6/6  extra. 

Write  (or  Pamphlet. 

J.  CHALMERS,^i^JS^- 


fi 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

TiyK  grant  every  purohaaer  o(  our  ELEOTRIO  BELTS  and 
''      APPLIANCES  a  trial  o(  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

whioh  is  fully  explained  in  our  "ELEOTRIO  ERA."     Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cur*  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Uarvellout  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  (elt  by  the 
wearer  throughC  all  WEAK 
PARTI.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  pre(er  that   yen    send 
for  our  "  ELEOTRIO  KEA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
Ulustrations  of  different  appliances  (or  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIU ONT  which  will  oonriBoe  th*  most  soeptioal. 
Addkus— 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

68    ELIZABETH    STREET,  SYDNEY.    ? 


STOP 
WATCH 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


To  Cyclists,  Athletes,  Racine:,  Boating:  Men, 
and  others.     Can  You  Read  This? 


A 

V*»Y    1    U*EP*L 

W»T*H     1    I   1    G"N    1    'P 

I 

GU*SB    1    R*G*T 

1    &    1    B*Y    1    A    1    CH**N. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  business  into  every  Household  in 
Australia,  we  undertake  and  guarantee  to  GIVE  AWAY  one  of  our 
World-famed  £2  10s.  SOLID  SILVER  CENTRE  SECOND  STOP 
WATCHES,  or  a  Ladies'  or  Gents'  Solid  Silver  KEYLESS 
H  OUTER  to  every  Header  who  sends  the  correct  reading  of  the 
mhere  Puzzle, 

CONDITIONS. — That  jour  answer  to  the  Puzzle  is  correct,  and 
♦hal  Tou  further  undertake,  if  correct,  to  purchase  one  o(  our 
9(.)Ltb  SILVER  (Single  or  Double)  CHAINS.  Send  stamped 
tddrsBsed  envelope  for  reply. 

.,  Address- The   Manager   THE   GLOBE  WATCH 
COMPANY  LTD.,  105  Pitt  Street.  Sydney. 


HOW    TO    BE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Ladies  are  delighted  when  they  receive  the  BOONA  BBAwve 
BOX,  price  10s.,  which  contains  a  bottle  of  Beauty  OreaiDi  t  BM  m 
Beauty  Powder,  a  bottle  of  Rose  Bloom,  a  tube  of  Lip  S^**!  ^ 
Eyebrow  Pencil,  and  a  Silk  Pocket  Powder  Puff,  with  •  »001  M 
directions  and  a  treatise  on  AIDS  TO  BBAUTY.  Packed  (rot  BOB 
observation.  No  advertisement  on  outside  wrapper.  Send  Fa>,0< 
or  Postal  Note  for  lOs. 

Address-EUROPEAN    IMPORT   COMPANY, 

Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
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"THE  OPEN  DOOR." 
(From  tlie  "  Herald,"  New  York.) 


JUST   A   DASH  AT   SPEAKER   HENDERSON— BY 
DAVENPORT. 

(The  "JournaJ"  cartoonist's  "lightning  sketch  "  of  the 
successor  of  Reed   while  in   deep   thought.) 

(From   the  "  Journal,"  New  York.) 


Valcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29    BEDFORD    STREET 

(Ne«r  Haymarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS    OF 

FIRE  AND   BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  &fi 
the  PriDcipal  Banks  of  Melboofa*- 


^s'- 


t^ 


Strong  Room  Doors. 


H.   STAPPERS 

(Late  Gutter  to  Bufkley  &  Niinn), 

TAILOR    and 
LADIES' 


COSTUMIER, 

Victoria    Buildings 

(THIRD    FLOOR), 

80  SWANSTON  STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


A    FIRST-CL''SS    BUSINESS 
SUIT    FROM     £3    lOs. 


Wc  Make  a  Sr'ECL\LTV  of 


LADIES'    COSTUMES, 

TAILOR-MADE  from  £4  lOs. 
Perfect  Fit  and  Style  Guaranteed. 


/r 


^is 
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READ    WHAT    A    PROMINENT     CONTRACTOR     SAYS. 

A  Well-Known   Lady  of  Brighton   Cured   by 

"VITADATIO."  THE  GREAT  HERBAL  REMEDY. 


DOCTORS    SAID    MUST    HAVE    OPERATION    TO    SAVE    HER     LIFE. 
f-^    There  is  No  Operation  Wanted  when  "Vitadatio"  is  Given  a  Fair  TriaU 

Investigate  this  Case  and  Prove  for  Yourself  that  it  is  Genuine. 

Te  Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  •■  Warleigh  House,"  Bay-iteee*.  Brirhtcm. 

Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  to  add  my  testimonis.1  to  the  many  reoeired  by  you,  praigijif  tka 
Wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "  Vitadatio."  My  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  healtiiast  women  in  the  colony,  suddenly  took  ill  last  Chriita^ 
and  was  confined  to  bel  continually  for  six  months.  Medical  men  came  to  the  conolugion  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery  nnlaM 
an  operation  was  performed,  they  being  under  the  impression  that  there  was  an  intermal  growth  (Oanoer  or  Tumour)  My  wife,  howeTMb 
deolined  to  go  under  this  operation.  Aoting  on  the  adviee  of  a  lady  friend,  you  were  called  in,  and  after  putting  a  few  questions,  ■■» 
Dounped  my  wife  to  be  suffering  with  Hydatids,  and  vowed  "  Vitadatio"  would  cure  her.  She  acted  on  this  advice,  and  after  taking  (  «f 
I  bottles,  two  bags  of  Hydatids  (at  diflerent  times)  oame  away.  She  continued  and  took  a  few  more  bottles  of  the  "  Vitadatio,"  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  she  is  now,  to  the  aatoniahment  of  all  who  see  her,  THB  VEBT  PIOTUBE  OF  HBALTH,  and  as  stronr  as  »rmt 
I  believe  in  giving  praise  to  whom  praise  is  due. — Yours  very  gratefully,  j,  FAXiKINQHAM 

17th  October,  1899. 


THE 

GREAT  HERBAL 

REMEDY. 


HYDATID    ABSCESS    ON    THE    LIVER 

Cured   by  "VITADATIO,"  the  Great   Herbal   Remedy. 


Operation  Unsuccessful. 


"Vitadatio"  Cleanses  the  System  of  the  Disease. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer.  328  Brunswick-street,  Fitzroy,  October  6th,  1899. 

Dear  Sir,— In  sending  you  this  testimonial  I  feel  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  benefit  I  have  received  I 
the  wonderful  Herbal  Remedy,  "  WEBBBB'S  VITADATIO."  I  hare  been  taken  so  ill  at  times  that  I  have  had  to  take  to  my  bed.  Tka 
lootorwho  was  attending  me  said  I  bad  "ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  LIVER."  At  last  somethintr  broKe  inwardly,  and  I  begMte 
bring  up  a  quantity  of  matter.  The  doctor  took  it  away,  and  after  examining  it  told  me  I  had  a  "HYDATID  ABSCESS"  ON  t^M 
LrVCB,  and  an  operation  was  necessary  to  save  my  lite.  Another  doctor  was  called  in,  and  I  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  Ike 
operation  was  performed,  but,  just  as  the  wound  (caused  by  the  operation)  healed  up,  the  old  symptoms  began  to  return,  and  I  lett 
Byself  going  back.  The  doctor  told  me  on  account  of  the  abscess  breaking  inwardly,  the  Hydatids  were  spread  all  over  the  system,  tkw 
Baking  it  very  difficult  to  cure  me,  and  I  felt  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  another  operation.  Just  at  this  time  I  raoeived  en*  s4 
your  pamphlets,  and  after  reading  your  own  remarkable  case,  I  was  ao  impressed  by  it  that  I  determined  to  give  "VITADATIO"  • 
good  trial,  and  am  thankful  I  did  sc,  for  after  taking  a  course  of  the  remedy  I  can  truthfully  say  "  I  NEVER  FELT  BETTUR  IN  MT 
Life."  "  vitadatio"  has  also  cured  me  ol  an  eruption  of  tho  skin,  which  has  been  of  many  years'  standing.  I  will  be  pleased  to  aiic 
any  inqolrias  about  my  case  on  receix^ii  '-*  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  ase  this  tm  you  may  think  fit. — Tt 
gratefully,  W.    J.    FASOOS. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  known  Mr.  W.  J.  Pascoe  botk  before  and  since  bis  illness  with  Hydatids,  and  testify  to  the  iaaprOT* 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  health. — H.  E.  Merrimaw,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Ootober  11th,  1899. 


PRIOE    OF    "VITADATIO,"    5s.  6d.    and    38.  6d. 


INDIAN    OIL    OF    CREAM,    2s.  6A 


HEAD    INSTITUTE       -       47«BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 

'  8.  A.  PALMER,  Sole  Agant  for  Australasia,  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan. 

BOLB   PROPRIETOR   AND   MANUFACTURER,    W.  WEBBER,    LAUNCESTON,   TASMANIA. 
rmr  MutuM  advmntac*  urtian  yoy  wrtt*  te  an  advartlacr  plema*  mantlan  th*  Ravlaw  of  ll«vf««i»' 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.    .     .    THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOE    .     .     . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathings,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  heea. 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  " ! !  Kemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  n« 
^oeption  to  this  rule. 


BAD  COUGHS. 


THREE    CASES    COMPLETFLY    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTTLE   OF   HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS   C;URE. 


SEVERE  COLD,   WITH   LOSS   OF  VOICE,   CURED 
BY  HALF  A  BOTTLE. 


months— always  went  in  the  'bus— as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  always 
walk  now,  ar.d  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
1  have  been  for  yeai-s.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicineJ  and  am,  dear  sir,— 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Llenwellyn,    Katunga,    Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Deal-  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  v/ith  the  efifects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  tour  bottles  to 
England  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.    The  address  is  enclosed. — Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN    S.    MORTIMER. 


Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING  UP  BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  yeai-s  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS  A  GREAT  SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,   AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 


FEELS   STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8  Watson-street,   Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,    England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
•quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  1  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  ovm  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  weus 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
■only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  ■was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  1,0 
the  Lord  for  adding  His  blessing,  I  was  quite  well. 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done  that  previously   for   twelve 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  stronger  than  I  have  for 
years.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemist 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  me  "to  do — to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  1  commenced  to  talie  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  veiy  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  trj'  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
ver\'  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
followng  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
see  what  cood  it  has  done,  and  she  ^vishes  to  have  some 
-ivith  my  next  supply. 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong, Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  addre^a 
when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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i^    EXTRACTS    FROn    TESTfnONIALS. 


Rev.  H.  E.  MERRIMAN, 

Wcsleyan  Minister,  Victoria  : — 


"  I  ajn  well  acquainted  with  three  modern  systems  of 
memory,  and  some  of  older  origin.  .  .  .  This  fact, 
together  with  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  de- 
tails of  your  System  make  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
ever  brought  before  the  public.  .  .  .  T  most  heartily 
recommend  your  system  as  easy,  natural,  and  thoroughly 
practical." 


Mr.  A.  H.  BROWN, 

Constitution  Hill,  Tasmania 


"  History  with  its  dates  was  always  my  dread  in 
exams.,  but  by  your  System  I  have  just  gained  92  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  in  it.  I  also  used  it  in  geo- 
graphy, Latin,  &c.,  with  equally  good  results.  With 
a  knowledge  of  your  System  no  one  need  fear  the 
examiners.  It  is  as  easily  learned  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table  and  cannot  be  forgotten." 


A 

A 
A 

A. 


have  made  practical  application  of  it  with  the  most  satis-    ^ 
factory  results.      It  has  greatly  strengthened  my  natural    ^« 
memory,   and  given  me  the  power  to  readily   connect,    Jk, 


^  "  I  have  studied   your  '  System   of  Mnemonics,'   and  Jd 

J     Mr.  C.  T.  DAVIS, 

^  Bay   View,   Dunedin  : —  and  to  lastingly  memorise,   the   most   abstruse,   discon-  ^ 

»^  nected,    and    uninteresting   matter — making   study   easy  Iv 

*|S  and  delightful."  |^ 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  IDEA. 


There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 

Wilson's  tzr  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
/Information  and  book  of  letters  from  many  users  free 
I     James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carruig«s   or   Moaming   Coaohei    proridei    aa 
desired. 


BSTiLBLUHBD  OVBR  64  TBIAB. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


fW    Faner&li  arranged  from  all  the  Coloaiei. 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY. 

182  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

TBLEPHONK    410. 
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SCRIBNERS     1/. 

MAGAZINE     Monthly. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


10/6 

Yearly. 


AUSTRALASIAN    EDITION. 

World-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and  Artistic. 

GORDON  &  GOTCH,  Publishers. 


JAMES  THELWELL 

(Late    MEEKS    &    COCK), 

Successors  to  Alston  &,  Brown, 


^ 

4 


TAILOR, 
HATTER  AND 
MERCER, 


Has  always  a  Choice  Selection  of  .  .  . 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  TWEEDg, 

VICUNAS,  serges,  &c. 

WOODROW'S    and   other   English   makes  in 
Best  Silk,  Hard  and  Soft  Felt  HATS. 

LATEST     STYLES     in     GENTS'    SHIRTS, 
HOSIERY,  and  TIES  always  in  stock. 


254  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
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PREPARING  HOUSE  TO  RECEIVE  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 


PALING^S 


LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The  unprecedented  demand 

for  our  Musical  Gooda  in 

all  parts  of  Australia 

ia  conclusiye  eri- 

dence  that  th* 

prices  are 

RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


SEND     FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


STEINWAY 

BRINSMEAD 

LIP?     - 

FEURICH 

UEBEL 

ERARD 

VICTOR 

BELLING 

ESTEY 


-  PIAN08 
PIAN08 

.   PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  ORGANS 


n\ 


Jt     Jt     JH 

VIOLINS 

MAI^fDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 


And   EVERY   KNOVN 
Musical  Instrvment. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. 


BRISBANE  Aim 
NEWCASTLE. 
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ECONOMY    OF    TIME, 


Use  your  spare  time  profitably  during  the 
coming  months  by  getting  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  send  in  their  subscriptions 
to  the  best  magazine  published  in  these 
colonies.  To  make  this  occupation  profitable 
you  must  have  something  good  to  canvass  on, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  Australasian  "Re- 
view of  Reviews." 

WHAT  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  IS. 

The  "Review"'  is  the  magazine  alike  for  the 
busy  man  who  has  not  the  time  to  wade 
through  the  flood  of  current  periodical  litera- 
ture, and  the  man  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  great  distributing  centres  of  literature. 

Tt  is  the  favourite  magazine  of  the  intelligent 
of  all  classes — the  educationalist,  the  lawyer, 
the  clergyman,  the  editor,  the  physician,  busi- 
ness men  and  women,  intelligent  farmers,  and 
mechanics,  whose  time  is  valuable,  and  who 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  cur- 
rent literature.  For  this  reason  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  witliout  this  magazine  during  the 
winter  months. 


"  A  Literary  Liebig's  Extract "  is  what 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  says  of 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews."  The  "  Review  of 
Reviews"  for  Australasia  is  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
quality  of  its  literary  matter  and  illustrations 
is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  very  best  maga- 
zines of  England  and  America. 

Taking  the  Australasian  "  Review  of  Re- 
views" ni  detail,  it  contains  each  month  the 
following  special  features  : — 

SOME  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Leading  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

The  Reviews  Reviewed. 

Notable  Books  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month,  Within  and  Beyond  the 
Colonies. 

Character  Sketch. 

Topic  of  the  Month. 

History  of  the  Month  in  Caricature. 

and    other     articles     by    prominent    men    on 
special  subjects. 


HOW  TO    HELP. 


The  business  management  of  the  "Review" 
desires  to  secure  an  active  local  agent  in  every 
town  in  Australasia.  Canvassers  who  have 
been  able  to  devote  all  their  time  to  securing 
subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found  the 
work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable  to 
do  continuous  work  have  used  spare  moments 
and  every-day  opportunities  to  advantage. 
There  is  scarcely  an  educated  person  who  can- 
not secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from  among 
liis  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 


To  enable  you  to  put  the  merits  of  this- 
magazine  before  your  friends,  we  will  send  you 
specimen  copies  of  the  "  Review,"  with  a  full 
supply  of  literature,  order  and  receipt  forms, 
and  check  cards.  Send  us  a  penny  post-card,, 
and  we  will  give  you  full  information  as  to  our 
system,  rates  of  commission  (which  are  high), 
and  any  other  information  you  may  require. 

Subscription  rate  is  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post 
free  to  any  of  the  Australasian  colonies  excepts 
Queensland,    to    which     colony    the    rate    is- 
IDS.  6d. 
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BOX     OF     BOOKS      FOR     TME 
BAIRNS. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel.  &c.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones.  Each  set  consists  of  24 
books,  bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout 
paper,  with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 
.The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  in 
tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark 
or  light),  maroon,  grey, -or  blue.  Price  los., 
post  free  to  any  address  in  Australasia. 

There  may  be  some  wise  people,  or  people 
who  think  themselves  wise,  who  will  sneer  at 
all    such   nursery    lore    and     legend    as    the 


tV'&     .till  V. 


without    which    the  brightest  child's  life  must 
be  a  verv  drab-coloured  thinar  indeed. 


ryhmes  of  Cock  Robin  and  Mother  Hubbard, 
the  history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  the . 
thrilling  adventures   of   Sindbad    the    Sailor. 
But  these  pretty  jingles  and  romances  are  the 
oldest  reading  of  our  race. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  you  that 
no  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to  say 
nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk — that  people  this  child's  fairy-land.  This 
nursery  literature  plays  no  small  part  in  the 
ideal  world  in  which  at  first  we  all  live,  and 


Vol. 

1. 

II. 

III. 


IT. 

y. 

TI. 

vn. 

Tin. 

iz. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 


{ 


CONTENTS    OF    A    BOX. 

(  .Slsop'B  Fables.     Part  I.     With  215  Original  Drawings. 
I        ,.  ,-         Part  II.         „     162 

j  Nursery  Rhymes.    With  79  Original  Drawings. 
I  Nursery  Tales.  „    164        „  „ 

j  Reynard  the  Fox.      „    134        „  „ 

(  Brer  Rabbit.  „     133 

<- Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  With  81  Original  Drawin|«, 
<  The  Frog  Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Taltt 
I  With  68  Original  Drawings. 

/'Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  I. 
\  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

1  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Part  II. 
C.  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

The  Story  of  the  Robins.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

With  68  Original  Drawings. 
The  Story  of  a  Donkey.  (Retold  and  adapted  from  the  Frenok 

With  48  Original  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Stocking.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  W14« 

World."    With  58  Original  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 

By  Hans  Andersen.     With  70  Original  Drawings. 
/"Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Liliput.     By 
J  Dean  Swift.     With  60  Original  Drawings. 

"l  Oulliver  Among  the  Qianta.  By  Dean  Swift.  With  44  Original 
^  Drawings. 

rThe  Ugly  Duckling  and  Other  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen, 
\  With  55  Original  Drawings. 

j  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Qiants.  With  60  Original 
(.  Drawings. 

/"Our  Mother  Queen.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 
5  With  52  Original  Drawings. 

1  The  Jubilee  Story  Book.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 
(.  With  67  Original  Drawings. 

(  Twice  One  are  Two.    With  1S5  Original  Drawings, 
t  More  Nursery  Rhymes.  ,,82        „  „ 

(  Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
J  With  68  Original  Drawings. 

I  SlndbMl  the  Sailor  (from  "  The  ArabUn  Niarhts.") 
^  With  64  Original  Drawings. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion of  ^Tr.  Stead  is  a  most  convincing  testi- 
mou}-  in  the  genuineness  and  value  of  the 
series  :— 

"Among  many  gratifying  letters  wliich  have  reached 
nie  from  all  parts  of  the  world  concerning  the  '  Books 
for  the  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  more 
rea.son  to  be  proud 
than  a  letter  whicli 
came  to  hand 
the  other  da> 
from  St.  Peters 
hurg,  in  which 
a  Russian  friend 
who  had  been  ex 
tremely  delighted 
with  the  littlo 
books  had  written 
to  the  Empress 
sending  her  a  sci . 
and  asking  to  hr 
permitted  to  ]a,\ 
the  foundation 
stoneofthe  librar\ 
of  the  little  Grand 
Duchess.  The  Em 
press  graciously  n- 
plied,  acceptingtlir 
books,  and  ex 
pressing  herself  .i< 
'enchanted  witli 
the  admirable  pic- 
tures '  that  they 
contained." 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the    series    is    quite   a    unique  one. 
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The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
matter  and  ilkistrations  it  has  been  possible  to 
secure.  Children's  literature  of  every  land 
has  been  laid  under  contribution. 

Every  page 
is  illustrated, 
and  the  draw- 
ings through- 
out, number- 
i  n  g  over 
2,000,  are 
original,  an<l 
execute  tl 
solely  for  this 
series  by  the 
well  -  known 
children's  ar- 
t  i  s  t  s.    Miss 

Gertrude     i'.radley    and     Mr.     Brinsley     Le 

Fanu. 

Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  books  that  have  been  already  sold  in 
England  and  America,  it  has  been  possible  to 
fix  the  price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remark- 
ably low  figure  of  ids.,  post  free  to  any  ad- 
dress in  Australasia. 


The    MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


108   VOLUMES    FOR   £1, 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of 
books  originally  issued  in  cheap  form 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  of  all  times  and  every  country,  and 
consists  of  about  an  equal  number  of  volumes 
of  poetry  and  prose.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
books  given  on  pages  following  will  at  once 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  works  of  none  but 
the  best  authors  have  been  selected.  These 
books  have  now  been  gathered  together  and 
are  being  offered  to  the  Australian  public, 
securely  packed  in  two  neat  cabinets,  for  the 
wonderful  price  of  20s. 

Lord  .Salisburv  said  of  the  "  Masterpiece 
Library  "  that     it     was     "  the  most  eflfective 


agency  that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  mak- 
ing our  best  literature  familiar  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation."  Lord  Rosebery  also  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  this  unique  enterprise  in 
the  following  words :  "  Your  series  adds  an- 
other to  the  lavi.sh  opportunities  of  self-educa- 
tion that  the  present  day  aflfords."  But  the 
testimony  that  is  even  more  convincing  than 
that  of  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  the  practical  one  expressed  by  the  pub- 
lic of  England.  The  fact  that  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  the  sale  of  these  books 
totalled  within  a  few  thousand  of  fourteen 
millions,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  popularity 
and  success  that  has  already  attended  the 
"  Masterpiece  Library."' 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  from  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  the  set,  and  from  the 
enormous  sales  etTected,  that  the  books  are 
got  up  more  or  less  in  a  newspaper  form. 
This  is  not  so.  They  are  neatly  bound  in 
strong  paper  covers,  clearly  printed,  and  very 
convenient  for  the  pocket.  The  picture  re- 
produced herewith  is  a  photograph  direct  from 
the  original  cases  containing  the  108  volumes-. 


It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  any 
poor  man  or 
woman  to  have 
a  library  of  their 
own  for  a  less- 
total  outlay  than' 
they  would  have 
to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books 
contained  in  the 
series.  The  fol- 
lowing  list 
covers  the  ma- 
jority of  the 
books  and 
Authors  of  the- 
series. 


CONTENTS. 

Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

Scott's  "  Mamiion." 

Byron's  "  Ohilde  Harold." 

Lowell's  Poems  (Selections). 

Burns'  Poems  (Selections). 

Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Longfellow's   Poems. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems  (Selections). 

Selections   from   Thomas   Campbell. 
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Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 

Stories,  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Morris. 

Whittier,   the  Quaker  Poet. 

Tales  from  Chaucer,  Prose  &  \'erse. 

Moore's  Irish   Melodies. 

Selections  from  Bryant's  Poems. 

Story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Poems  by   Kea;ts. 

Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Shakespeaxe's  "Julius  Caesar." 

Pope's  "Essay  on   Man,"   &c. 

Tom  Hood,  Poems  Grave  and  Gay. 

Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"   &c. 

Matthew  Arnold,  Poetry  &  Message. 

WaltWhitman,"Songof  Myself,  "  &c. 

Poems   of   ShelJey. 

Clough's  Love  Story  of  a  Young  Man. 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Scott's  "Lay    of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

Poems  of   Wordsworth. 

Poems  of  Cowper. 

Poems  of  Dryden. 

Poems  of  Southey. 

Legends  and  BaJlads. 

Mrs.  Hemans'  &  Eliza  Cook's  Poems. 

Milton's   "  Paradise   Regained." 

Poems  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 

Irish  BaDads. 

Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It." 

Poems  by  Poe,  Holmes,  &  Emerson. 

Thomson's  "  Seasons." 

Keble's  "Christian  Year." 

"  She."  Rider  Haggard. 

"Monte  Christo."  Dumas. 

"The  Scarlet  Letter."  Hawthorne. 
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I.-THE  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PART  I. 

HORATIUS.* 

A  Lay  i-T,ade  about  the  Year  of  the  City  CCCLX. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have-been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  var  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of 
the  military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given 
to  pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really  existed.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted,  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with 
which  the  proceedings  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  were  regarded. 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summo"  his  array. 

11. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast. 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


III. 
The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  marketplace  ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beach  and  pine, 
Like  an   eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the 
crest 

Of  purple  Apennine ; 

IV. 

From  lordly  Volaterrse, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old  ; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky  ; 


*  The  legend  o{  Horatius  Codes,  as  told  by  Livy,  is  briefly  this.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  Lars  Porsena  of 
dlusium  rallied  the  Etruscan  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  Kome.  The  citizens,  overwhelmed  by  the 
overpowering  number  of  their  foes,  fell  back  upon  the  city.  Janieulum,  which  defended  the 
approaches  of  the  bridge  crossing  th«>  Tiber,  was  taken.  Tlie  order  was  then  given  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  This  work  required  time,  and  in  order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  three  illustrious 
•Romans,  Horatius  Codes,  Spurius  Lartiusand  Herminius,  undertook  to  hold  the  bridge.  This  task 
they  achieved,  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  As  the  bridge  was  reeling  to  its  fall,  Spurius  Lartius 
and  Herminius  darted  back  and  reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  leaving  Horatius  Codes,  the 
Captain  of  the  Gate,  alone.  He  Hung  himself  into  the  swollen  Tiber  and  swam  safely  across  its 
tutbid  flood.     The  ultimate  result  of  the  war  is  in  dispute,  but  the  Tarqxiins  were  not  restored. 


The   Library  will  be   posted    to   any   address  in 
Australasia  for    23s.,    or    to   any   place    in    Victoria 
for  20s.     Order  direct  from    "Review  of  Reviews' 
Office,   167-169  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

n  oontainB  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  u\j  other  injurious  OhemicaU,  It 
grito  Natur&lly,  Quickly  and  Efleotively  in  reBtoring  the  Originkl 
dtteiiT  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustaohe.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
noka,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
K  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  obarmed  with  the  effect  it  is  having 
4n  my  hair."  Another  lady  says :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  magie 
4fe  the  hair,  and  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  othai 
Mtorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  praotioal  advice  on  the  treatment 
«  your  hair  oommunicate  with  me. 

All  Parasitloal  Diseases  treated  successfully. 

Price  per  bottle — 

MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER,   4  oz.,  8/;  «  oz,  4/-;  8  oi.,  »/•  | 

20  oz.,  10/6;  24  oz.,  12/6.      Postage,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  medium, 

and  1/-  on  large  bottle. 
KATUSALIKE,  6/6  per  Urge  bottle.    6d.  extra  for  postegt. 
All  Ohemista,  and  from  Hanufaotursr. 


Amateur  Photography. 


Price, 

£3  3s. 


Magazine  , 
DUPLEX. 


Carrying  12 
i  Plates. 


E.  HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist,  193  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

Opposite  Athenanm. 


IN  HAND  CAMERAS  WE  CERTAINLY  LEAD. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  call  and  inspect  our  large  and 
varied  stock,  or  send  for  illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 
i-Plate MAGAZINE  "VICTOR"  CAMERA,  carrying  18 

i  Plates,  is  a  marvel  of  quality  for  25/-. 
The  "PREMO"  Cameras  also  are  still  general  favouriUl. 

HARRINGTir&  Co.  Ltd. 

TELEGRAPH    BUILDINGS,    34   QUEEN   ST., 
Bead  Establishment,  SYDNEY.J  B  R I S  B A  N  E. 


NOW   READY. 


A  Rational  Qrammar 
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PtART  I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Prica  1/-       PART  11.,  on  Inflexion  and  5tyle,  l/S. 

By  J.   REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B.,   Head  Master  Methodist  Ladles'  College,  Melboupne. 
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476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 
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Ectropian. 
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T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyea, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
No  careful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  ir.ore  especially  in  the  country  places,   as 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return? 

«r        IS  A  QUESTION  MORE  OFTEN  ASKED  THAN  ANSWERED? 

MS        BUT  WHAT  WE  ARE  MORE  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED  ABOUT  IS 

CAN     CHRONIC    DISEASES    BE    CURED  ? 

This  is  indisputably  proved  in  the  affirmative  by 

Mr,  H>  E,  KUGELMANN> 

The  Eminent   Herbal  Practitioner,  who  has  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  36  years,  aB4 

■who  may  be  consulted  at 

14  and    16  QUEEN   STREET,   near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 


NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 


GRAVE   MISTAKES   IN   THE   TREATMENT   OF    DISEASES. 

Owing  to  certain  recent  investigations  a  profound  Btir  has  be^n  caused  amongst  the  leading  medical  experts  and  doctors  of  both  London  and 
Paris.  It  has  been  ascertained  absolutely  beyond  doubt  that  grave  mistakes  have  been  almost  universally  made  in  the  past  in  the  treatment  ot 
diseases,  especially  in  the  management  of  the  so-called  Incurable  or  Chronic  cases.  It  has  been  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  custom  e( 
treating  the  patient  with  "  mineral "  medicines  is  as  useless  as  it  is  dangerous.  Thousands  of  lives  must  have  been  annually  sacrificed  in  this  w»y, 
which  lives  might  have  been  saved  if  the  remedies  used  had  been  of  an  "organic"  instead  of  an  inorganic  nature.  Now,  it  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  the  invesiigating  scientists  thai  medicines  derived  from  "plants"  assimilated  easily  and  kindly  into  the  human  system  owing  to 
their  organic  nature,  whilst  medicine-  of  an  inorganic  nature  would  not  bo  assimilate,  but  on  the  other  hand  acted  as  foreign  substances  in  tba 
body  and  frequently  heightened  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  a  complete  revulsion  and  a  unlvensl 
return  to  those  remedies  which  are  made  from  "organic"  snbstanoes,  or  to  put  it  more  simply,  "made  from  things  that  grow."  The  de«i> 
mysteries  of  the  Botanico-Medical  world  are  thoroughly  under>tood  by  but  a  few  experts,  but  in  their  hands  the  "  world  of  plants"  truly  become* 
a  powerful  weapon  for  good,  which  is  more  than  amply  proved  by  the  following  sworn  certificates  : — 

ULCERATION    OF    STOMACH    (in    Queensland). 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kuqelmann,  Consulting  Herbal  Practitioner.  Withcott,  via  Helidon,  Q.,  May  16,  1899. 

Deaj-  Sir,— In  reference  to  my  case  of  Chronic  Ulceration  of  the  Stomach  for  which  I  went  under  your  treatment  about  fifteen  months  %g%, 
as  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  others  who  may  sutler  in  a  similar  manner  I  wish  you  to  publish  the  marvellous  cure  which  your  treatment  has  effected 
In  my  case. 

I  had  been  ailing  for  a  length  of  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  my  liver  and  digestive  system  had  become  very  greatly  impaired, 
eventuating  in  ulceration  of  the  stomach  ;  and  no  matter  what  treatment  I  tried  I  could  not  obtain  any  relief,  as  no  medicine  seemed  to  have 
any  effect  upon  my  complaint.  I  was  so  bad  with  pains  and  general  weakness  that  1  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  and  I  finally  beoam* 
so  weak  that  I  co\ild  scarcely  get  about,  or  even  diive,  as  I  could  not  bear  the  shaking  of  the  vehicle.  My  sleep  almost  completely  left  me.  I 
tried  all  kinds  of  light  and  nourishing  foods,  but  all  were  of  no  avail,  as  I  could  not  retain  anything  whatever  upon  my  stomach  for  any  longer  time 
than  a  tevi  minutes,  when  I  woul<l  letch  it  all  back.  1  besran  to  think  that  1  would  never  be  cured,  and  that  I  was  doomed  to  die.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  was  induced  to  try  your  treatment,  which  I  did  m  a  most  sceptical  manner,  never  dreaming  but  that  it  would  be  of  no  more  benefit 
to  me  than  what  I  had  already  tried,  but  1  am  hajipy  to  state  that  the  very  first  dose  of  your  medicine  gave  me  relief  and  stopped  the  vomiting 
entirely  ;  my  digestive  system  in  consequence  began  to  improve  in  such  a  maimer  that  I  could  digest  food  again.  My  sleep  came  back  to  me, 
and  the  pains  gradually  left  me.  By  carefully  continuing  your  treatment  and  natural  foods,  and  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  dietary  specialitM* 
about  which  you  instructed  me  in  Toowoomba,  I  made  rapid  improvement ;  in  fact,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  gained  over  two  stone  in  weight  in  leas 
than  four  months.  This  I  consider  nothing  less  than  marvellous,  considering  the  very  bad  condition  I  was  in  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 
I  always  keep  your  muscle  food  in  my  house  even  now,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  food  that  possibly  can  be  produced,  as  its  strengthening  and 
muscle-forming  properties  are  simply  astonishing,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  is  suffering  from  emaoiation,  weakness,  or 
debility. 

I  feel  confident  in  stating  that  my  case  is  a  most  permanent  and  lasting  cure,  as  I  have  not  had  any  return  of  the  malady  for  over  twelve 
Btonths.  I  have  for  many  months  past  been  as  strong  and  robust  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and  1  am  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  the  same  a* 
osual. 

You  can  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  this  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  suffering.  I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  in  order  to  teak 
Ae  tact  of  my  having  been  cured  by  you  I  consulted  a  local  doctor  and  was  thoroughly  sounded  by  him  about  five  months.  He  declared  that 
I  was  then  as  sound  as  a  block.  Yours  eratetuUy,        (Signed)  G.   H.   Kt:AL. 

CURE    OF    EPILEPTIC    FITS. 

(COPY   OF   SWORN   CERTIFICATE.) 
Mb.  H.  E.  Kdoblmann,  Consulting  Herbal  Practitioner.  Moyhu,  Victoria,  August  22,  1895. 

Dear  Sir,— For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  I  wish  to  place  on  record  for  all  time  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  cure  which  your  skillfoL 
treatment  has  so  permanently  effected  in  my  case,  so  that  any  others  suffering  as  I  did  may  know  what  to  do  and  where  to  go  for  succesiful 
treatment  for  Epileptic  Fits,  as  I  was  a  i-ufferer  from  this  distressing  disease,  but,  thanks  to  your  iystem  of  treatment,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  am 
oared  most  effectively  and  permanently.  Yours  faithfully,        (Signed)  WALTER   ALFRED   FOROE. 

Sworn  before  me  this  2'2nd  day  of  August,  1895.— A.  PINKERTON,  J. P. 


Sufferers   can   be   treated    equally   as  well   in    England,  Europe,  America,  Africa^ 

India,  or  elsewrhere. 
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L-WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


The  War. 


Australian  interest  in  the  war  is  as 
keen,  not  to  say  as  passionate  and 
universal,  as  ever;  and  tliere  is 
plainly  no  sacrifice  in  men 
or  money  the  colonies  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  for  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  With- 
in the  last  few  days  Australia  has  tasted  the 
exhilaration  of  victory,  and  the  sensation  has 
swept  like  some  fierce  wine  through  the  very 
blood  of  the  community.  The  long  arrest  of 
t-he  British  advance,  Buller's  repeated  and 
bloody  failures  in  front  of  Ladysmith. 
Methuen's  defeat  on  the  Modder,  the  spectacle 
of  besieged  cities,  invaded  territories,  and  ex- 
ultant enemies,  which  South  Africa  offered, 
has  sorely  taxed  the  patience,  if  it  did 
not  shake  either  the  purpose  or  the 
courage,  of  the  colonies.  We  seemed  to 
be  living  in  a  sort  of  evil  nightmare. 
But  the  nightmare  has  vanished !  The 
*ide  of  invasion  has  rolled  backwards 
across  the  Vaal ;  an  entire  Boer  army 
has  been  made  prisoners  of  war ;  Bloem- 
fontein  has  fallen ;  Pretoria  is  threatened 
with  siege ;  the  Boer  Presidents  are.  mak- 
ing proposals  of  peace.  Their  proposals 
are  certainly  clumsy  and  probably  insin- 
cere. Nevertheless,  they  are  expressive 
signs  of  the  changed  character  of  the  cam- 
paign. 


What  the  colonies  feel  as  they  con- 
why  the    template  all  this  is  not  merely  the 

Colonies  '  _  ■' 

Rejoiced,  exultation  bred  of  victory,  the 
gladness  of  disaster  averted.  About 
final  victory  there  has  never  been  any  doubt, 
and  the  stubborn  purpose  to  achieve  that  vic- 
tory, at  no  matter  what  cost,  possessed  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  Australia  quite  as  completely  as  in 
England.  But  many  elements  enter  into  the 
gladness  which  swept  over  the  colonies  as, 
syllable  by  syllable,  and  day  after  day,  the  cables 
spelt  out  the  tidings  from  South  Africa.  British 
generalship  has  been  vindicated.  The  suc- 
cession of  great  soldiers,  it  is  plain,  has  not 
failed  our  race.  Lord  Roberts'  fine  strategy, 
as  a  mere  example  of  the  soldier's  art,  has 
satisfied  the  Australian  imagination.  And 
the  colonies  feel  quite  as  much  of  exultant  pride 
in  the  splendid  fighting  quality  shown  by  the 
men  in  the  ranks  as  in  the  strategy  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  organising  genius  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener, or  in  the  swiftness  and  daring  General 
French  has  shown  as  a  cavalry  officer.  The 
British  soldier  of  to-day,  it  is  clear,  has  all 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  men  of  Badajos 
and  of  Albuera,  of  Waterloo  and  of  Inker- 
man.  He  can  march  as  Avell  as  did  Crau- 
furd's  veterans  of  the  Light  Division  on  their 
way  to  Talavera.  He  can  storm  difficult 
positions,  held  by  a  stubborn  enemy,  as  gal- 
lantly as  Wellington's  troops  did  in  the  wild 
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fighting  in  the  Pyrenees.  What  is  there  in 
British  history  to  surpass  the  constancy  with 
which  Ladysmith  was  held,  or  the  ingenuity 
with  which,  up  to  the  moment  we  write,  Mafe- 
king  is  defended? 

It  delights  the  colonies,  of  course, 
Colonial  that  their  contingents  have  shown 
SDidiers.  themselves  the  equals  in  all  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  the  best  regi- 
ments in  the  British  service.  They  have  some 
qualities  of  their  own,  indeed,  in  which  it  is 
admitted  they  excel  the  ordinary  British  re- 
gular. They  have  not,  it  is  true,  his  mechani- 
cally perfect  discipline ;  but  they  are  as  daring 
in  attack  as  he  is,  and  as  resolute  in  defence ; 
and  they  have,  in  addition,  a  power  of  initia- 
tive, an  intelligence,  a  capacity  for  borrowing 
—  and  bettering — the  tactics  of  their  enemies 
which  move  the  generous  admiration  of  their 
British  commanders.  British  journals  and 
statesmen  speak  of  the  colonial  contingents  in 
terms  of  admiring  praise  which  have  pro- 
foundly touched  the  Australian  imagination. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  to  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  quoted  elsewhere,  and 
deserves  to  be  remembered. 

But  the  best  compliment  paid  to 
Giving      colonial  troops  is  the  serious  and 

"Australia"  .  ,  r      i  i 

a  Chance,  important  use  made  of  them  hy 
?jritish  generals.  At  Koodoos- 
berg  there  was  sudden  need  for  some  guns  to 
be  sent  to  the  front.  "  Here,  Australia," 
said  the  British  divisional  commander  to  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  "'  I  will  give  you  a  chance. 
Take  your  guns  and  go.'"  And  the  spirit  of 
the  British  commanders  everywhere  is  to 
"  give  the  Australians  a  chance."  These 
"  chances,"  it  is  true,  usually  consist  of  sud- 
den calls  to  some  desperate  adventure,  some 
heroic  charge,  some  perilous  bit  of  patrol 
work.  But  this  is  the  work — stern  and  peri- 
lous and  necessary — for  which  the  Austra- 
lian contingents  sailed  for  South  Africa ;  and 
the  colonies  thrill  with  pride  to  see  that  their 
men  shrink-  from  no  peril,  and  fail  in  no  duty. 

The  part  in  the  war  assigned  to  the 
Australian  Australians       naturally       involves 
Losses,      niuch  loss  of  life,  and  the  colonial 
contingents  have  suffered,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  quite  as  heavily  as 


the  regular  forces  of  the  Queen.  No  com- 
plete list  of  the  Australian  killed  and  wounded 
has  been  prepared,  though  the  Defence  De- 
partment of  each  colony  might  we'll  keep  up, 
with  jealous  care,  such  a  record.  But  many 
gallant  lives  have  been  lost.  The  deaths  of 
Major  Eddy  and  of  Colonel  Umph^lby,  in  par- 
ticular, are  keenly  regretted.  There  were  no 
finer  or  more  popular  officers  under  Lord 
Roberts'  command.  All  the  colonial  contin- 
gents have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  brave  com- 
rades and  gallant  officers ;  while  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lambie,  of  the  Melbourne  "  Age,"  leaves 
Victorian  journalism  poorer. 


Lord 


Lord  Roberts,  it  is  to  be  noted,  can 
Roberts  as  uot  Only  win  great  victories ;  he 
Despatch    ^.^^   write   memorable   despatches. 

Writer.  .-.,.,, 

His  "  Forty-one  Years  m  India 
proved  that  he  has  a  genuine  literary  gift,  and 
his  despatches  have  a  literary  quality  very  rare 
in  official  documents.   There  is  a  strain  of  un- 
afTected  piety  in  his  nature.    His  soldiership 
certainly  does  not  suffer  by  that  circumstance, 
and  his  despatches  gain.  The  British  nation  is, 
at  bottom,  religious,  and,  in  its  shy,  half  articu- 
late way,  it  is  delighted  when  its  soldiers  and 
statesmen   clothe   in   reverent  words   its   own 
deeper     feelings.       "  Thank     God     that     the 
prayers  of  the  nation  have  been  answered  " 
was  Lord  Roberts'  comment  when  he  heard 
that  Ladysmith  was  relieved.     When  he  rode 
into  Bloemfontein,  this  fine  soldier's  first  act 
was  to  cable  to  the  Queen,  "  By  the  help  of 
God  and  the  bravery  of  your  Majesty's  sol- 
diers. I  have  taken  possession  of  Bloemfontein, 
and  hoisted  the  British  flag  over  the   Presi- 
dency, which  has  been  vacated  by  Mr.  Steyn, 
late  President  of  the  Orange     Free     State." 
That  "  late  President  "  is  a  very  happy  touch, 
and  hides  a  world  of  political  meaning  in  its 
syllables.        But  the  acknowledgment   of  the 
"  help  of  God,"  which  Lord  Roberts  puts  in 
the    forefront   of  his   message,    delights    the 
whole  British  people.      The  Boers,  too,  make 
frequent  assertions  of  the  "  help  of  God,"  but 
they  do  it  in  advance,  and  with  a  certain  ar- 
rogance of  tone  which  shocks  all  reverent  feel- 
ing.      They  speak,  as  some  keen  critic  has 
said,  as  though  they  had  "  commandeered  " 
Almiglitv  (lod  for  the  service  of  the  Boer  re- 
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publics  !  God's  name,  with  a  garnish  of  texts, 
is  used  by  Mr.  Kruger  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
against  his  enemies,  or  to  fan  into  new  flame 
the  ignorant  fanaticism  ©f  his  burghers.  On 
the  whole,  Lord  Roberts'  use  of  the  divine 
name  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  sense  England  has  of  the  value 

The  New    of  the  colonial  troops  is  shown  by 

Contingent,  j^^j.      Chamberlain's     message     of 

March  2,  asking  for  "  2,000  more 
mounted  men  of  the  Bushmen  type  for  gen- 
eral service  in  South  Africa."  The  whole 
cost  of  this  latest  contingent  is  to  be  borne 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  new  ap- 
peal to  their  loyalty  has  been  met  in  the  most 
cheerful  spirit  by  the  colonies.  Each  colony 
is  to  raise  its  share  of  the  new  force  in  the 
ratio  of  its  population,  and  already  the  volun  • 
teers  exceed  the  number  of  men  required  nearly 
five-fold.  The  contingents  of  Bushmen,  as  may 
be  judged  by  those  already  despatched,  are 
likely  to  prove  a  great  success.  The  men 
cannot  manoeuvre  like  a  regiment  of  Imperial 
cavalry ;  but  they  are  hardy,  resourceful,  alert ; 
fine  riders  and  good  shots,  full  of  pluck  and 
dash.  The  Australian  bush  is  no  bad  school 
for  the  African  veldt;  and  1,000  Bushmen  will 
probably  be  more  efifective  against  burghers 
and  Basutos  than  an  equal  number  of  the 
Scots  Greys  or  the  First  Life  Guards.  Mr. 
McLean,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  who  is  a 
poet  as  w^ll  as  a  politician,  has  published  some 
spirited  verses  on  these  latest  "soldiers  of  Aus- 
tralia "  :— 

O'er  Austral  lands  the  bugles  blow, 

And  rolls  the  martial   drum; 
Their  warlike  strains  like  magic  flow, 

They  reach  the  Bushman's  home. 
From  hills  where  snow-fed  rivers  flow. 
From  forests  deep,  from  mountain's  brow, 
From  out  each  dartsome  vale  below. 

The  hardy  Bushmen  come. 

With  iron  thews,  the  tracker's  eye, 

Though  somewhat  slouching  mien, 
Those  horsemen  bold,  'neath  southern  sky. 

Have  sun  and  weather  seen. 
They  heard  their  cherished  country's  cry. 
With  eager  rush  to  arms  they  fly. 
With  stern  resolve  to  do  or  die. 

For  Empire  and  their  Queen! 

The    Afrikander    party    in     Cape 

Curious     Colony,  it  is  announced,  propose 

Visitors.     ^^  send  delegates  to  these  colonics 

for    the    purpose     of     influencing 

Australian  opinion  in  behalf    of    the    Boers. 


Never  was  a  more  hopeless  crusade  attempted ' 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  colonies  see  the 
real  issues  at  stake  in  the  war  "  with  clearer 
eyes  "  than  even  Englishmen  do,  if  only  be- 
cause our  vision  is  undistorted  by  self-interest, 
and  our  distance  from  the  field  of  conflict 
gives  us  perspective.  Distance  in  space  has 
almost  the  effect  of  distance  in  time,  ind  we 
judge  the  struggle  much  as  posterity  will 
judge  it.  And  the  Afrikander  delegates  must, 
indeed,  be  courageous  men  if  they  attempt  to 
win  from  Australian  audiences  protests  in 
favour  of  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Boer  republics.  On  the  whole,  we  are  afraid 
the  "  man  in  the  street  "  in  Australia  hopts 
the  Afrikanker  delegates  will  visit  Austraha ! 
He  promises  himself,  in  that  event,  some  de- 
lightful vocal  exercises  at  their  expense! 


The 


The  Adelaide  Hospital  dispute  is 

Adelaide     ^^   '^^^'   ^"^   happily,   ended.        It 
Hospital,    began,  as  great  disputes  often  do, 
over  a  trifle  ;  but  it  rose  to  a  furious 
height,  spread  over  the  whole  colony,  and  has 
lasted  for  years.       It  furnished  the  text  for 
grave   Parliamentary   debate,   overflowed   all 
the  journals,  threatened   to  wreck  a  Cabinet, 
did  actually  put  the  entire  medical  profession 
in  quarrel  with  the  one  great  hospital  of  the 
colony,  and  temporarily  destroyed  the  medical 
school  at  the  University.       For  the  last  two 
years  South  Australian  medical  students  have 
had  to  seek  their  training,  and  their  diplomas, 
in  the  other  colonies ;  they  could  get  neither 
in      their      own.      And      yet      this      bitter, 
far-stretching     and     long- enduring       quarrel 
arose      over      nothing     more     serious     than 
the     appointment     of     a     nurse !       It    may 
even  be  tracked,  by  the  curious,  to  a  single 
indiscreet  phrase !      But  peace  is  at  last  estab- 
lished, thanks,  it  is  said,  to  the  soothing  dip- 
lomacy of  Mr.  Gordon.      Ten  honorary  medi- 
cal officers  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council ;  the  medical  boycott  of  the  Hos- 
pital ceases ;  the  School  of  Medicine  resumes 
its  work.       If  a  competent  humourist  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Adelaide  Hospital  dispute, 
it  would  be — to  the  cynic,  at  least — as  enter- 
taining a  bit  of  literature,  as,  say,  one  of  Mr, 
Dooley's  immortal  discourses.  
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The 
Black 
Death. 


The  "  Black  Death  " — that  terror 
of  me(Heval  Europe — is  stiU  casting- 
its  threatening:  shadow  on  the  col- 
onies. It  has  been  practically 
stamped  out  in  Adelaide ;  but  it  is  taking  root 
in  Sydne}'.  and  all  the  other  colonies  are  arm- 
ing themselves  against  its  approach,  as  they 
would  against  hostile  invasion.  No  less  than 
twenty  cases  are  reported  in  Sydney,  and 
nearly  a  third  of  these  have  already  proved 
fatal.  The  pest  is  simply  Nature's  penalty 
on  filth.  Cleanliness  kills  it.  And,  pricked 
by  the  arrival  of  the  "  Black  Death,''  what  may 
be  called  the  civic  conscience  of  Sydney  has 
become  suddenly  conscious  of  the  evil  condi- 
tion— in  a  sanitary  sense — of  that  most  beauti- 
ful of  Australian  cities.  Sydney  has  a  costly 
and  reasonably  complete  sewage  svstem ;  but 
scarcely  one  house  in  ten  is  connected  with  it ! 
Sydney,  too,  is;  pustuled  with  "  tips  "  of  un- 
savourv  quality.  But  the  city  is  rich  and 
energetic ;  its  natural  conditions  are  admir- 
able ;  and  the  temporary  visitation  of  the  pest 
will  probably  have  the  efifect  of  making  it  one 
of  the  cleanest,  as  it  is  aiready  one  of  the  most 


beautiful,  cities  in  the  world.  The  standard 
of  municipal  cleanliness  all  over  the  colonies, 
indeed,  will  rise — as  mercury  does  in  the  ther- 
mometer during  a  "  heat  wave  " — as  an  in- 
cidental result  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
"  Black  Death  "  has  brushed  with  its  sable 
wings  the  shores  of  Australia. 

The  approach  of  the  plague  has 
The  War    i-jj^diefi — ^LS    it    docs    everywhere 

SLgainst  ^ 

Rats.  else — an  extraordmary  rat-crusade. 
Nature,  according  to  one  theory, 
benevolently  planned  the  rat  to  fill  the  offices 
of  a  scavenger.  But,  somehow,  the  much- 
hated  rodent  has  forgotten  the  original  pur- 
pose of  Its  existence,  and  it  has  itself  become  a 
mere  furry  infection  on  four  legs !  It  is  the 
recognised  "  advance-agent "  of  the  "  Black 
Death,'"  and  a  menace  to  the  human  race. 
Science,  descending  to  uncomfortable  details,, 
reports  that  the  fleas  a  rat  hides  in  its  fur 
are  agents  of  infection  as  deadly  as  the  rat  it- 
self. This  combination  of  rat  and  flea — a 
rat  itself  a  mere  whiskered  and  tailed  infection, 
carrying  a  hundred  minor  pest  centres  on  its 
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Bulletin."] 


RATS  AS  CURRENCY. 


Brisbane   is   paying  23.   a   dozen   for  dead  rats.       The   "  Bulletin  "    thinks    they   might   be    used    as   currency, 

as  above. 
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back,  in  the  shape  of  fleas — is  highly  alarm- 
ing! The  first  case  of  plague  in  Sydney  oc- 
curred in  a  family  where  the  mother  was  a  rag- 
picker, and  every  square  inch  of  the  children's 
skins  was  mottled  with  flea-bites !  At  the 
present  moment  rats  are  being  hunted  and 
slaughtered  in  all  Australian  seaports  with  a 
murderous  energy  hardly  to  be  described. 

The  Australian  colonies  are  look- 
Rifle  ing  seriously  to  their  defences,  and 
Clubs.      there  promises  to  be  a  great  revival 

— as  one  of  the  most  effective 
forms  of  national  defence — of  rifle  clubs.  The 
South  African  war  has  shown  that  a  repeating 
rifle  and  spade  are  weapons  whicli  may  be  used 
effectively  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  most  for- 
midable forces.  Against  a  system  of  trenches 
held  by  cool  and  determined  shots,  the  best 
infantrj'  regiments  expend  themselves  in  vain. 
Even  artillery  with  lyddite  shells  proves  com- 
paratively harmless  against  rifle-trenches  con- 
structed with  sufficient  skill.  The  State  lias 
only  to  provide  rifles  and  ammunition,  with 
accessible  rifle  butts,  and  the  youth  of  Aus- 
tralia—to say  nothing  of  its  middle  age — 
will  betake  itself  to  rifle-shooting  as  the  vil- 
lages of  England  once  devoted  themselves  to 
the  bow,  and  with  results  quite  as  remarkable. 
Continental  experience  seems  to  prove  that, 
with  short  ranges — say,  at  300  yards — and 
scientific  arrangement  of  targets,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  effective  rifle  practice  for  a  great 
body  of  men  on  a  very  small  area  of  ground. 
In  the  cities,  too,  it  is  possible  to  provide  eflfec- 
tive  rifle  practice  under  shelter  in  cheap  but 
well-lighted  buildings.  The  idea  is  "  catch- 
ing on,"  and  rifle  butts  promise  to  vie  with 
cricket-pitches  and  football-grounds  in  popu- 
larity amongst  the  youth  of  the  colonies. 

The  cable  question  is  by  no  means 
The        settled  yet.       Canada,  New   Zea- 
cabies.     land,  and  Queensland  still  offer  a 
resolute  opposition  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement with  the  Eastern  Extension  Com- 
pany.      That   arrangement,    they   declare,   is 
both  a  breach  of  faith  and  a  business  blunder. 
It  gives  a  new  lease  of  life  to  an  evil  mono- 
poly.     It  imperils  the  chances  of  an  all-British 
cable,  and  postpones  the  arrival  of  a  whole- 


some competition  with  the  existing  lines.  Mr. 
Crick,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that,  as  the 
all-British  cable  could  not  possibly  come  into 
existence  for  three  years,  it  is  wise  to  make 
an  arrangement  which,  for  that  interval  at 
least,  secures  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  messages.  Mr.  Crick  and  the  E.  E.  T. 
Company,  however,  can  by  no  means  agree 
to  the  new  terms.  Mr.  Crick  would  insert  a 
clause  depriving  the  Company  of  the  right  to 
raise  its  rates  until  the  Pacific  cable  is  laid. 
He  demands,  too,  that  the  Company  shall  pay 
income-tax ;  and  to  both  these  provisions  the 
Company  strongly  objects.  It  will  probably 
give  way,  however,  rather  than  risk  the  new 
agreement. 

Monopolies  are  never  popular,  and 
the  Eastern  Extension  Company  is 

Monopolies.  ,  ,  ...         .1  „ 

gettmg  mto  trouble  with  the 
United  States  Government.  It 
claims  that,  under  old  contracts  with  Spain,  it 
has  a  monopoly  for  the  next  twenty  years 
of  all  the  cable  service  in  the  Philippines.  The 
United  States,  it  holds,  must  respect  these 
contracts,  and  cannot  connect  the  islands  by 
cables  of  its  own,  or  even  lay  a  cable  betwixt 
San  Francisco  and  Hawaii.  The  Company, 
it  will  be  remembered,  refused  to  Admiral 
Dewev  the  use  of  its  cable  between  Manilla 
and  Hong  Kong  during  the  war,  and  made 
a  solemn  protest  when  the  American  com- 
mander, to  assist  his  operations,  ran  a  short 
cable  from  Manilla  to  Cavite.  There  is  much 
wrath  in  the  United  States  at  the  claims  of  the 
Company ;  and  the  facts  we  have  recited  sup- 
ply one  more  proof  that  Australia  is  not  safe  in 
the  hands  of  a  sea-cable  monopoly. 


Federation. 


The  Australian  delegates  have  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  have  wisely 
agreed  to  act  as  a  body  and  not  in- 
dependently. The  Commonwealth 
Bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament next  month ;  and,  with  such  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  advise  him,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  make  any 
blunder.  There  is  still  a  possibility  that 
Western  Australia  may  take  its  place  with  its 
sister  colonies  as  an  original  member  of  the 
Federation.  Its  leading  statesmen  are,  we 
believe,  genuinely  anxious  for  this.      They  are 
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willing  to  waive  other  demands,  and  press  only 
for  a  suspension  of  the  Federal  tariff — as  far 
as  Western  Australia  is  concerned — for  a  short 
term  of  years.  The  special  conditions  of  the 
colony,  geographical  and  financial,  they  argue, 
make  that  demand  reasonable.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Imperial  Government,  acting  as  an 
intermediary,  may  try  to  secure  some  compro- 
mise on  this  subject  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Western  Australia  to  take  at  once  its 
natural  place  in  the  new  Commonwealth.  The 
Australian  representatives  in  London  will  look 
kindly  on  such  a  compromise,  and  public 
opinion  throughout  Australia  would  certainly 
be  friendly  to  it. 

The  Kalgoorlie  petition  for  scpara- 
separation.  *'°"  '^  Completed,  and  has  been 
handed  to  the  Governor  of  West- 
ern Australia  for  transmission  to 
the  Queen.  If  area  and  weight  are  to  l^e 
reckoned,  the  petition  ought  to  be  effective. 
It  has  been  pasted  on  canvas,  and  makes  a 
continuous  strip  almost  a  mile  in  length  !       It 


carries  over  27,000  signatures,  and  as  this 
would  allow  an  average  of  about  sixteen  sig- 
natures to  the  lineal  yard,  it  is  clear  there  has 
been  no  excessive  parsimony  in  the  matter  of 
space  in  drawing  up  the  petition.  Formal 
affidavits  certify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  sig- 
natures, and  to  the  fact  that  each  signature 
represents  a  separate  adult.  The  document 
will  perplex  the  Imperial  authorities.  They 
will  be  unwilling  to  divide  so  young  a  colony ; 
yet  the  petition  has  logical  weight,  and  repre- 
sents a  great  volume  of  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  probably  wait,  in  the  hope 
that  some  modus  vivendi  will  be  found  in 
Western  Australia  itself. 

Tasmania  has  elected  a  new  Par- 

A  New      liament,  and  the  process  has  been 

Parliament,  jittendcd  with  much  less  noise  and 

agitation  than,  perhaps,  has  ever 
before  been  the  case  throughout  Australasia. 
The  truth  is  that  the  interest  in  the  war  makes 
pallid  all  other  interests.  The  near  approach 
of  Federation,  too,  robs  local  politics  of  some 
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of  their  importance.  Ministers,  shrewdly  in- 
terpreting the  pubUc  mood,  have  shaped  a 
soothing  pohcy  of  the  "  rest  and  be  thankful" 
kind.  The  result  of  the  elections  is,  roughly, 
to  give  three  parties,  Ministerialists,  Opposi- 
tion, and  Independents.  The  Ministerialists 
are  strongest,  yet  a  combination  of  the 
Other  two  parties  would  be  fatal.  All  the 
chances,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  new  House  meets.  It  is 
honest  and  able ;  it  has  made  no  mistakes ;  it 
proposes  nothing  heroic.  And,  pending  the 
arrival  of  Federation,  with  its  new  conditions, 
the  colony  is  not  anxious  for  a  political  crisis. 

Mrs.  Seddon,  the  wife  of  the  New 

Woman's    Zealand  Premier,  has  written  a  let- 

suirragc.    tgj.^  which  has  found  its  way  into 

the   press,    defending   the  women 

electors     in    New    Zealand    against    certain 

charges  made  against  them  by  speakers  in  the 

Victorian  Legislative  Council.      Has  woman's 

suffrage  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  politics  in 

New  Zealand,  and  led  to  the  election  of  a 

lower  type  of  representative  than  formerly? 

It  is  absurd  to  say  this.       Mrs.  Seddon  writes, 

with  a  touch  of  feminine  vehemence  :— 

The  moral  tone  of  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Council 
(jf  Victoria  might  with  advantage  take  a  lesson  in  re- 
gard to  decorum  and  procedure  from  New  Zealand.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  candidate  whose  moral 
oharacter  is  tainted,  or  who  has  not  been  good  to  his 
wife  and  children,  will  never  get  the  women's  vote. 
'thia  fact  is  well  known,  and  has  a  restraining  influence 
in  preventing  men,  otherwise  well  qualified,  from  stand- 
ing for  seats  in  Parliament. 

Mrs.  Seddon  adds  an  interesting  bit  of  domes- 
tic intelligence : — 

My  own  husband  was  amongst  those  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  franchise  to  our  sex,  fearing 
that  it  might  cause  family  dissension,  and  tend  to 
the  neglect  of  family  affairs.  Time  and  experience, 
however,  have  proved  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 
It  is  largely  oiving  to  the  women  of  New  Zealand  that 
it  is  in  the  van  of  progress  and  social  reform. 

This  is  the  sort  of  testimony  which  the  wife 
of  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  to  the  results  of  woman's  suf- 


frage. 


It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  grant- 
ing of  the  franchise  to  women  ui  New  Zea- 
land has  influenced  for  evil  the  politics  of  the 
colony.  The  dispassionate  observer  is  dis- 
posed to  complain,  however,  that  woman  s  suf- 
frage has  not  visibly,  and  in  any  striking  de- 
cree, as  vet  affected  the  colony  for  good,  i  he 
change  lias  in  no  sense  proved  a  "revolution. 
The  women's  vote,  so  far,  has  proved  merely  a 
sort  of  pale  reflection  of  the  men's  vote.  When  . 
any  public  question  emerges  which  appeals 
stronglv  to  the  sex,  no  doubt  surprising  re- 
sults will  follow.      But  they  have  not  arrived 

yet. 

An  official  return  of  the  votes  re- 
Temper-     corded  at  the  licensing    polls    irv 
ance  Vote  ^^^  Zealand  on  December  6  has 
'"  '*'^'     been  published,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  literature.       It  seems  that  for  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  licences  there  were 
142,443  votes;  for  the  reduction  of  licences, 
i07,7Si  :  and  for  no  licences,  118,575.      These 
figures  show  that  the  party  for  prohibition"  is 
strong,  but  by  no  means  strong  enough,  at 
present,  at  least,  to  win.       If  the  two  wings 
of  the  party  of  temperance  reform  united  they 
would  dominate  the  situation.       But  neither, 
apparently,  will  yield.       The  moderate  party 
will      not      join      the      prohibitionists;     the 
prohibitionists     look     with     something     like 
scorn       upon       the       tamer       spirits,       who 
are    content    with    mere  "  reduction "  in  the 
number  of  licences!       When  the  whole  tem- 
perance party  in  New  Zealand  can  agree  upon 
a  common  policy,  it  will  become  a  serious  poli- 
tical factor.       It  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the 
licensing  poll,  the  number  of  votes  recorded 
by  women  amounted    to    120,863 ;    those    re- 
corded by  men  reached  160,969.       Even  on  a 
subject    like    temperance,    on    which    womerr 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  strongly,  the  women 
voters  of  New  Zealand  showed  an  inadequate 
degree  of  political  interest. 
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II— BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

By  W.   T.   Stead. 


LONDON,  February  i,  1900. 

^  Lord    Salisbury's    speech    in    the 

septuagen-  House  of  Lords  on  the  Address  to 

arian       ^.j         Throne      was     the     speech 

Hamlet. 

of  a  very  tired  old  man. 
The  Westminster  Gazette "'  describes  him 
as  Hamlet  -  Salisbury,  but  he  is  a 
Hamlet  of  more  than  three-score  years  and 
ten.  Weariness  of  life  and  distaste  for  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  has  become  involved  seem 
to  have  deprived  him  of  the  remnant  of  his 
strength.  It  was  a  dispiriting  speech,  the 
despondent  note  of  which  was  brought  into  all 
the  more  clear  relief  by  the  spirited  impromptu 
denunciation  which  it  evoked  from  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  Never  before  has  Lord  Salisbury 
afforded  his  countrymen  such  a  typical  picture 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  weary  Titan,  who  stands 
with  doddering  knees,  piteously  complaining 
of  the  too  vast  orb  of  his  fate. 

If  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  in  the 
Popinjays  House  of  Lords  dismayed  the  pub- 
poiitics.  lie,  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches  at  Man- 
chester reduced  even  his  staunchest 
supporters  to  despair.  The  "  Morning  Post" 
and  the  "  Daily  Mail  "  revolted,  and  have  ever 
since  been  engaged  in  a  vain  search  for  some 
man  to  take  the  place  of  the  amiable  gentle- 
man who  poses  as  a  dilettante  of  politics,  and 
discourses  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Inevitable  with  the  insouciance  of  a  petit 
maitre.  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hotspur  in  a  very  familiar  passage  an  explana- 
tion which  expresses  very  well  the  feeling  of 
irritation  and  anger  excited  in  the  war  party  by 
the  light-hearted  comments  and  incredible  ad- 
missions of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury : — 

I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ...  he  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  srv^eet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds. 


In  his  gay  and  debonnair  fashion 
"  Ignorance  jvir.  F.alfour  told  US  that  the  Goy- 
isnorance."  emmcnt  was  as  little  prepared  for 

the  war  with  the  Orange  Free 
State  as  they  were  for  a  war  with  Switzerland, 
and  then  capped  that  by  announcing  the  fact 
that  the  Boers  were  mounted,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  discovery  that  never  before  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  As 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  was  a  fact  much 
better  attested  than  the  existence  of  the  Russo- 
French  alliance,  and  as  General  Colley  nine- 
teen years  ago  formally  reported  to  the  War 
Office  the  extreme  mobility  possessed  by  the 
Boers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  man  had 
his  horse,  the  effect  produced  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four's confessions  v."as  almost  as  appalling  as 
if  you  were  suddenly  to  be  told  by  your  cook 
that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
arsenic  and  baking  powder,  or  if  your  gar- 
dener were  to  announce  as  a  great  discovery 
that  fruit-trees  needed  pruning. 

The  recently-published  despatches 
Political  show  clearly  that  the  decision  to 
Military,  occupy  the  positions  of  Glencoe 
and  Dundee,  from  which  our 
troops  had  to  escape  in  hot  haste,  leaving 
their  stores  and  their  wounded  behind  them, 
was  undertaken  owing  to  the  vehement  re- 
monstrances of  the  Natal  Governor,  who 
acted  in  this  instance  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Natal  Ministers.  It  also  appears  beyond 
doubt  that  the  sudden  abandonment  by  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  of  his  original  plan  of  cam- 
paign, by  which  he  was  bound  to  advance 
direct  on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  was  the 
result  of  the  interference  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
who,  having  pledged  himself  to  defend  Natal 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  despatch  Buller  to  relieve  Lady- 
smith,  instead  of  relieving  the  beleaguered 
garrison  by  an  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  Boer 
position-  at  Pretoria.       It  is  unfortunate  that 
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whenever  political  motives  interfered  with 
military  affairs  in  South  Africa,  from  the 
supersession  of  General  Duller  to  the  second 
attack  on  Ladysniith,  the  political  element  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  almost  purely  evil. 

The  Game  ^^^    German    Naval     Prog-ramme 
of        has  had,  as  its  immediate  results  the 

"Nav^s"^  introduction  of  a  great  French 
Naval  Programme  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  thirty-six  millions  of  money 
in  building  177  ships.  The  Queen's  Speech 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament  warned  us  to 
prepare  for  fresh  expenditure  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Navy.  As  the  maxim  of  our  Admir- 
ahy  has  always  been  to  accept  the  laying  down 
of  a  new  ship  by  any  of  the  Continental 
Powers  as  a  challenge  to  us  to  lay  down  an- 
other and  a  bigger  ship,  it  is  somewhat  alarm- 
ing to  calculate  what  this  game  of  naval  beg- 
gar-my-neighbour  will  involve  in  the  shape  of 
naval  estimates. 

There  is  little  news  from   Russia, 

"central"     ^"^  *'^^^^  '^  ^^'^l  ^  g°od  deal  of  talk 

Asia.       as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
extremely     curious     despatch     of 
troops  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier, immediately  above  Herat.       It  was  said 
that  it  was  intended  to  have  no  political  sig- 
nificance, but,  on.  the  other  haad,  it  is  probable  - 
that  some  of  the  authorities  thought  the  occa- 
sion propitious  for  trying  on  an  experiment, 
which  was  entirely  within  the  right  of  Russia 
to   make,   which   committed   her  to   nothing, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  serve  as 
an  opportune  reminder  to  the  world  that  Rus- 
sia existed.       Everybody  is  doing  something 
— why  should    Russia  remain  inactive?       So 
those  responsible  for  this  expedition  mav  have 
reasoned.       They  certainly  could  have  done 
nothing  more  calculated  to  create  uneasiness 
than     that     which      they     recentlv     accom- 
plished.      Rumour  says  that  Russia  has  sent 
30,000  men  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  that 
she  would  not  be  vefy  much  displeased  should 
occasion  arise  which  would  render  it  possible 
for  her  to  occupy  Herat,  which  lies  well  within 
the  Ameer's  dominions,  and  which  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  innumerable  keys  to  British 
India.       In  the  interest  of  the  general  peace 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rumour  lies. 


India,   the  brightest  jewel   in   the 
■"■•^'^        Queen's  Crown,  is  at  the  present 

Famine  in  .  ^  ,         .  , 

India.       moment  m  the  grasp  of  lamme.  As 
it  is  part  of  the  White  Man's  Bur- 
den to  ■'  fill  full  the  mouth  of  famine,"  Lord 
Curzon  is  feeding  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions in  a  distressful  region  which  contains  a 
population  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions. 
According  to  the  accounts  which  reach  Lon- 
don the  famine  is  one  of  the  most  severe  that 
has  visited  the  Empire  for  many  years,  quite 
as  bad,  for  instance,  as  the  last  great  famin-e, 
when  a  famine  fund  of  a  million  sterling  was 
raised  by  the  Lord  Mayor.      There  is  no  hope 
of  raising    another    million    for    the    present 
famine.       The  various  funds  started  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  widows  and  orphans, 
and  for  staunching  the  wounds  created  by  the 
war,  have  dried  up  the  sources  of  charity.   Pos- 
sibly for  very  shame  some  effort  will  be  made 
to  raise  a  famine  fund,  but  the  response  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  great. 

The  Americanisation   of   the   Old 
Amellfan  ^^^'"'^  ^^  proceeding  apace.       The 
Invasion.    Americanisatiou  to  which  I  allude 
is  not  political  but  mechanical.  For 
years   past   the   great   American   cities    have 
carried  their  letters  and  their  parcels  by  pneu- 
matic tubes,  and  have  done  so  with  economv 
and  expedition.       Our  pneumatic  service  is  to 
that  which  prevails  in,  say,  Philadelphia,  as  the 
old    Brown    Bess    is    to   the    Mauser.        The 
Americans  have,  however,  in  the  last  montli, 
been  busily  engaged  in  laying  down  twelve- 
inch  pneumatic  tubes  all  over  the  cities  of  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  and  London.      When  the  system  is 
complete  the   telegraph   wire  will   practically 
cease  to  be  of  any  use  within  the  city  limits ; 
delivery  of  a  letter  by  pneumatic  tube  is  so 
much  more  easy,  certain,  and  economical.  The 
cost  of  laying  down  this  system  in   London 
alone  is  estimated  at  twelve  millions  sterling. 
The  whole  of  this  capital,  and  likewise  the 
whole  of  the  material  and  machinery,  will  come 
from  across  the  Atlantic. 


The 


Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
"openDoor"  Occupation  of  public  opinion  with 
agreed  on.  South  Africa  or  not,  little  news  of 

a  disturbing  nature  has  come  from 
China  for  some  time.       Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
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diplomatic  world  is  concerned,  the  intellig^ence 
has  been  all  the  other  way.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hay,  of  the  American  Government,  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  securing  from  all  the  Powers 
a  written  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  Open 
Door.  There  is  no  formal  treaty,  nor  is  there  a 
verbal  declaration.  What  Mr.  Hay  set  himself  to 
secure,  and  what  he  appears  to  have  obtained,  is 
a  written  declaration  from  all  the  Powers  in- 
terested in  Chinese  afifairs  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  not  attempt  to  exclude  their  neigh- 
bours from  trading  in  those  portions  of  China 
which  are  under  their  influence,  or 
which  may  henceforth  come  under 
their  influence.  The  American  Govern- 
ment could  negotiate  such  an  agree- 
ment better  than  the  British,  because 
they  have  clean  hands,  whereas  we  are  en- 
cumbered with  Wei-Hai-Wei.  The  item  of 
news  which  came  last  week  from  China  itself 
is  not  very  reassuring.  The  Chinese  Em- 
peror no  longer  occupies  the  throne,  and  t!ie 
Dowager  Empress,  a  woman  of  considerable 
character  and  determination,  is  now  appar- 
ently directing  the  force  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire in  her  own  name.  As  she  has  hitherto 
been  doing  that  behind  the  screen  of  her  pup- 
pet son,  the  change  will  be  more  nominal  than 
real.  It  is,  however,  an  element  which  adds 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation. 

On  the  British   Empire  seems   to 

Influenza    iigye  descended  at  the  beginning  of 

London,     this  vi^ar  all  the  three   plagues  of 

famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  Tn 
one  week  the  death  rate  of  London  was  thirty 
per  cent,  beyond  the  normal  average,  that  is 
to  say,  I, TOO  persons  died  who  had  a  fair  ex- 
pectation of  surviving.  Altogether,  316  died 
of  influenza,  while  the  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  attributable  to  in- 
fluenza, were  558.  Not  even  in  the  black 
week  of  December  did  the  Boers  kill  as  many 
as  were  mown  down  by  influenza  in  one  week 
in  January.  The  run  upon  doctors  and  nurses 
was  phenomenal,  while  the  number  of  burials 
in  some  of  the  city  cemeteries  passed  all  pre- 
vious record.  Thousands  who  fell  victims  to 
influenza  were  undistinguished  citizens  of  the 
rank  and  file ;  but  the  harvest  reaped  by  death 


in  January  included  many  of  great  distinction. 
Chief  among  the  illustrious  dead  must  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  death,  however, 
produced  comparatively  little  sensation,  as  for 
many  years  past  he  was  dead  so  far  as  the  life 
of  the  intellect  goes.  Another  ancient  full  of 
years  and  honours  was  Dr.  Martineau,  whose 
reputation  was  much  higher  among  the  intel- 
lectuals than  among  the  multitude.  Mr. 
Blackmore,  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone," 
was  also  one  of  the  victims  of  this  January, 
together  with  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  Cardinal 


Photograph  by]'  [Elliott  and  Pry. 

THE  LATE  DR.  MARTTNTEAU. 

Jacobini.  It  is  probable  that  among  all  those 
on  the  death-roll  there  was  no  one  whose  name 
excited  more  comment  than  that  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steevens,  the  most  promising  of  our  younger 
journalists,  who,  after  rushing  round  the  world 
at  express  speed  on  various  journalistic  mis- 
sions for  the  last  four  years,  found  a  premature 
death  from  enteric  fever  in  Ladysmith,  where 
he  had  gone  as  special  correspondent  of  the 
"Daily  Mail.'' 
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TIic  London  County  Council  de- 

"^'"hc"*"^ oided  last  month  to  spend  half  a 

Over-        million   of   money    in    erecting   a 

crowded,    j^^^^     number     of     working-class 

houses  at  Tooting.  They  have  bought  an 
estate  of  thirty-eight  and  a-half  acres,  on 
which  they  propose  to  put .  up  cottages  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  overcrowding  of 
London  is  one  of  the  great  problems  before 
which  all  the  authorities  seem  to  stand  par- 
alysed, and  yet  there  are  few  cities  in  which 
additional  accommodation  could  be  obtained 
so  easily.  Whole  districts  of  London  are  cov- 
ered with  two-storied  cottages,  which  could 
be  healthier,  happier,  and  much  more  densely 
peopled  if  the  average  altitude  of  the  house 
were  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  Vienna  and 
Paris.  The  London  County  Council  has 
also  finally  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  two 
and  three-quarter  millions  necessary  to  meet 
the  outlay  in  connection  with  the  new  street 
that  is  to  run  from  the  Strand  to  Holborn. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression 
Old  Age  that  of  all  times  the  present  is 
Adtlncing.  -  ^^'^1't  the  worst  for  pressing  for- 
ward the  demand  for  old  age  pen- 
sions. The  Queen's  Speech  curtly  tells  us 
"  the  time  was  not  propitious  for  any  domestic 
reforms  which  involve  a  large  expenditure." 
The  leaders  of  the  working  classes  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  Amid  the  tumult  and  excite- 
ment of  war  the  National  Committee  of  Or- 
ganised Labour  is  quietly  and  steadily  push- 
ing its  claim  of  a  free  State  pension  for  every- 
one on  attaining  a  given  age.  Its  indefati- 
gable organising  secretary,  Mr.  Frederick 
Rogers,  is  continually  receiving  fresh  ad- 
hesions from  bodies  of  wage-earners, 
and,  what  is  not  less  significant,  from  eminent 
personages  outside  the  Labour  world.  On 
February  25  the  "  Times  "  published  a  mani- 
festo on  the  subject,  prepared  by  INIr.  Rogers, 


and  subscribed  by  forty  "prominent  representa- 
tives of  labour  organisations,"  beginning  with 
Mr.  Thos.  Burt,  M.P.  It  was  probably  as  in- 
fluentially  signed  a  document  as  ever  issued  from 
the  camp  of  British  Labour.  It  reiterated  the 
principle  of  a  universal  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, independent  of  the  recipient's  own  sav- 
ings, entirely  severed  from  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, and  renouncing  the  impossible  quest 
of  deciding  "  desert." 

Two  days  afterwards  a  deputation 

■^''^         consisting  of  leading  members  of 

Archb^^shop  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  principal  trade  unions 

Canterbury  ^^^  friendly  socictics,  with  Mr. 
Rogers  at  their  head,  went  to  Lam- 
beth Palace  to  seek  counsel  and  support  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here,  again, 
it  is  a  question  whether  Anglican  Primate  ever 
received  a  more  representative  body  of  the  or- 
ganised wage-earner  of  the  land.  His  Grace 
was  most  affable  and  cordial.  His  speech  in 
leply  was  in  the  main  exactly  what  his  hearers 
had  most  desired,  but  hardly  hoped,  to  obtain. 
On  every  moot  point  he  sided  with  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  Organised  Labour.  He 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  making  the  ex- 
periment of  universal  pensions.  Of  the  pro- 
posal to  distinguish  between  "  deserving  "  and 
"  undeserving,"  he  said  there  was  no  tribunal 
that  he  could  see  of  the  kind  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  an  inquiry.  Certainly  the  cost  was 
great;  he  put  it  at  some  thirteen  millions  a 
year ;  but  as  a  nation  we  could  bear  it.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Charles  Booth  that 
State  pensions  would  be  an  incentive  to  thrift 
and  not  a  dissuasive.  The  Archbishop  de- 
lighted his  guests  by  promising  to  any 
,  measure  embodying  their  demand  when  it 
reached  the  House  of  Lords  his  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy and — his  vote.  The  effect  of  this 
"  Archbishop's  opinion  "  will  probably  be  far- 
reaching. 
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N.Z.  "Graphic."] 


FATHER  AND  SON. 

"All  right!    Governor.       You   lean   on  Me.      I'll  see  you  don't  fall." 
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THE  CONQUERING  HERO. 
— as  New  Zealand  hopes  to  see  him. 
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KRUGER'S  LITTLE  SURPRfSE. 
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Spear."] 


LADY  SMITH  NOT  AT  HOME  TO  MR.  KRUGER. 
Mr.  Kniger  is  said  to  have  urged  on  the  assault  on  Ladysmith. 
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CHECK. 
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HOW    THE   BRITISH   SOLDIER   FIGHTS:   AN   AMERICAN   VIEW. 


By  James  Barnes,  in  the  "Outlook.' 


By  far  the  most  picturesque,  connected,  and  in- 
telligible account  of  the  bloody  fights  at  Magers- 
fontein  and  on  the  Modder  yet  published,  appears 
in  the  American  "  Outlook,"  from  the  pen  of  its 
special  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Barnes.  This 
account  has  not  yet  been  published  in  Australia, 
and  we  reprint  it,  not  merely  for  its  literary  merits 
as  a  battle-picture,  but  as  giving  a  singularly 
graphic  and  instructive  representation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  countrymen  are  fighting  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Barnes  is  an  American,  with 
all  the  natural  detachment  of  an  American.  He 
says: — 

The  English  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  They  will 
win,  of  course,  but  some  awful  stupid  things  have  been 
done.  The  English  army  is  the  biggest  social  club  in  the 
world,  but  the  training  of  the  home  forces  does  not 
make  men  suited  for  the  field;  they  have  it  all  to 
learn  after  they  get  there,  and  England  never  had  a 
war  on  her  hands  like  this  before.  Fighting  natives 
armed  with  flintlocks  and  spears  was  a  different  thing 
to  an  invisible  foe  armed  with  Mausers.  One  cannot 
help  admiring  the  Boers  for  their  obstinate  defence,  but 
no  American  could  be  anything  but  pro-British  from 
start  to  finish.  If  the  Boers  should  succeed — which  I 
think  impossible — South  Africa  would  be  a  perfectly  un- 
livable  place  for  anyone  who  spoke  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  hate  all  Anglo-Saxons  with  a  bitter,  un- 
reasoning hatred  that  is  beyond  describing. 

We  give,  first,  some  of  Mr.  Barnes'  notes  on  the 
fight  in  which  Lord  Methuen  drove  the  Boers  back 
to  the  Modder. 

British  Pluck. 

Battles  cannot  be  written  up  from  the  field;  only 
results  can  be  stated.  Even  now  it  is  impossible 
to  write  of  Modder  River,  which  has  been,  every- 
thing taken  into  account,  so  far  the  biggest  battle 
of  the  campaign.  Some  day  it  will  be  written. 
That  the  British  officers  and  men,  rank  and  file, 
fought  with  bravery  unsurpassed  by  any  troops 
ever  in  the  field  need  not  be  said.  That  they 
found  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  intrenched 
against  them  at  a  place  where  they  were  informed 
they  might  meet  a  few  hundred  is  a  fact  that  must 
now  be  known.  The  Boers  had  departed  from 
their  usual  methods  of  warfare,  and,  instead  of 
occupying  the  natural  protection  of  a  hillside  or 
kopje,  they  had  thrown  up  trenches  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  that  flows  through  an  open  plain.  The 
trenches,  though  hastily  constructed  (built  after 
eight  o'clock  on  Monday;    the  battle  began  at  a 


quarter  after  six  on  Tuesday),  were  laid  out  with 
very  evident  knowledge  of  military  skill.  As  the 
British  lines  advanced  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted suddenly  by  a  sweeping  fire  from  an  enemy 
absolutely  invisible.  Many  a  man  under  fire  dur- 
ing the  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  that  the  fight 
lasted  can  say  he  never  saw  a  Boer! 
No  troops  ever  held  their  ground  under 
more  disadvantageous  circumstances;  lying  prone 
for  more  than  twelve  hours  under  a  broiling  sun 
that  cooked  the  bare  legs  of  the  Highlanders  into 
blisters,  with  the  tepid  water  in  their  water-bottles 
exhausted  long  before  noon,  there  was  no  sign  of 
panic  or  of  loss  of  morale.  The  ground  was  hard 
as  the  fioor  of  a  brick-kiln,  and  covered  with  a 
grinding  red  dust  that  the  bullets  kicked  up  into 
little  spiteful  clouds.  The  shells  did  not  bury 
themselves,  but  actually  bounced  from  the  sur- 
face; and  it  is  a  grateful  circumstance  that  few  of 
the  Boer  Shells  exploded,  for  they  had  the  range 
long  before  the  British  gunners  found  it.  Even  in 
the  face  of  this  murderous  fire  the  Argyle  Suther- 
land advanced  nine  hundred  yards  by  short  rushes 
in  the  open.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  regular 
troops  of  old  England  held  their  ground  so  un- 
flinchingly, and  from  their  exposed  position  re- 
turned the  fire  with  well-directed  volleys,  that  the 
Boers,  as  darkness  fell,  abandoned  their  position 
and  fied  across  the  river  and  the  drifts,  and  thence 
northward  and  eastward  across  the  veldt. 

General  Cronje,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Boer  division,  considered  his  position  impregnable. 
"  If  they  get  me  out  in  three  weeks,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  I  will  go  home."  At  the  present 
writing  his  whereabouts  are  not  known. 

The  Temper  of  Tommy  Atkins. 

I  have  been  over  the  length  of  the  battlefield; 
the  trenches  are  filled  with  Mauser,  Martini-Henry, 
and  Westley-Richards  shells.  Bullets  and  shrap- 
nel can  be  picked  up  by  the  bushel,  and  the  shallow 
graves  are  sufficient  evidence  that  much  of  the 
English  fire  told  well,  although  the  preponderance 
of  loss  was  on  their  side.  Candidly  and  honestly, 
I  feel  like  writing  "  our  "  when  referring  to  the 
English.  I  have  grown  to  have  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  "  Tommy  "—patient,  careless,  happy-go- 
lucky  "  Tommy,"  who  sings  generally  sentimental 
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songs  by  the  way,  curses  not  a  little,  and  who 
fights  like  any  other  man  might  work  who  knew 
his  trade.  Tommy  has  no  hatred  of  the  Boer; 
he  treats  the  wounded  kindly,  and  his  water-bottle 
is  at  any  luckless  burgher's  disposal.  But  the 
latter  is  suspicious;  he  has  been  told — and  this 
I  know,  for  I  have  seen  evidence  of  it — that  if  cap- 
tured he  will  be  poisoned.  For  hours  some  of  the 
prisoners  who  spoke  no  English  refused  both  meat 
and  drink.  In  the  hospital  train  one  of  the  nurses 
had  a  bowl  of  gruel  dashed  from  her  hands,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  wounded  man  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  kicked  her,  crying,  "  Poisoner!"  Who  is 
responsible  for  this?  Who  has  so  purposely 
misled  these  people?  It  would  be  hard  to  say. 
It  is  a  feud,  with  the  suspicion  and  hatred  all  on 
one  side.  As  yet  the  English  have  no  hatred; 
the  army  is  not  even  angry!  It  might  be  said 
that  a  man  travelling  constantly  with  one  army 
must  necessarily  hear  but  one  side  and  be  pre- 
judiced. I  grant  that  I  am,  next  to  an  American, 
an  Englishman.  But  even  if  an  American  whose 
sympathy  leaned  in  the  other  direction,  to  the 
Boer,  were  to  see  the  fair  and  square,  straightfor- 
ward way  the  men  in  khaki  fight,  he  would  feel  as 
I  do,  inclined  to  use  the  personal  "  our." 

Boer  Treachery. 

Pour  Boer  ambulances  galloped  across  the  field 
in  full  view  and  range  of  the  First  Scots  Guards, 
and  no  one  fired  a  shot;  but  when  they  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  river  bank,  full  forty  men  jumped 
out  and  fired  point-blank  at  the  line  that  had 
spared  them.  An  oflicer  of  the  Fifth  Fusiliers, 
named  I5rian,  advancing  alone  to  answer  a  flag, 
was  shot  by  a  Boer  oflacer  through  the  mouth  just 
as  he  was  about  to  speak — killed  instantly.  Many 
wounded  have  fired  upon  the  men  who  ran  to  help 
them,  and  here  at  Modder  River  a  Red  Cross  man, 
coming  up  with  a  stretcher,  was  killed  and  his 
companion  wounded  by  the  man  they  had  intended 
carrying  off  the  field.  Yet,  all  this  notwithstand- 
ing, I  have  seen  a  wounded  Boer  with  his  head 
resting  in  a  British  soldier's  lap,  while  another 
gave  him  water.  Perhaps  there  is  a  latent  devil 
deep  in  the  English  private's  heart;  perhaps  it  may 
be  aroused,  but  at  present  it  is  hid  from  sight. 

A  large  force  of  Boers  attacked  the  line  of  rail- 
way at  Enslin,  in  our  rear.  They  interrupted 
the  telegraph  service  for  a  few  hours  and  dis- 
turbed traffic.  But  the  engineers  have  restored 
things  like  wizards.  In  four  days  they  have  built 
a  line  of  railway  a  mile  in  length,  erected  a  bridge 
close  to  the  ruin  of  the  great  iron  structure  the 
Boers  blew  up  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  just  seen  the 
first  engine  feel  its  way  across.  It  is  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  at  work;  and  not  far  away  are  the 
people  of  a  past  day  waiting  to  destroy  all  this, 


hating  the  advancing  present  and  clinging  to  the 
bygone.  "  All  men  are  free  and  equal  "  is  what 
that  engine  shouts  in  climbing  the  heavy  grade. 
"  All  men  should  have  freedom  and  equal  rights  " 
— this  is  the  slogan  of  advancement;  it  is  the 
meaning  of  this  army;  it  lies  under  the  hated  word 
"  suzerainty;"  it  is  the  colonial  policy  of  England; 
despite  many  mistakes  in  the  past,  it  is  the  very 
principle  that  should  bind  America  and  England. 
But  the  _  Boer  does  not  see  it — does  not  learn  it. 
In  our  country  we  compel  our  children  to  go  to 
school,  even  against  their  parents'  wishes.  I  have 
talked  with  Boers,  and  they  have  failed  to  tell  me, 
to  my  satisfaction,  how  what  they  call  the  "  Eng- 
lish yo];e  "  oppresses  them  now,  or  how  it  will 
gall  them  in  the  future.  They  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  school! 


MAGERSFONTEIN. 

More  elaborate  and  detailed  is  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  desperate  fighting  at  Magers- 
fontein,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Highland 
Brigade.  Mr.  Barnes  marched  with  the  First 
Scots  Guards,  and  from  a  high  ridge  watched,  like 
some  slowly-evolving  drama,  the  whole  struggle. 

The  Day  Before  the  Fight. 
This  morning  it  was  bitter  cold.  The  moon 
shed  sufficient  light  for  me  to  distinguish  objects 
at  some  distance,  and  as  I  looked  out  on  the  veldt 
I  saw  a  long  series  of  dark,  shrouded  forms — 
horses  and  men  moving  from  the  artillery  camp  up 
the  dusty  road  to  the  north.  There  had  been  no 
bugle-call  and  there  was  no  confusion,  but  it  meant 
that  the  beginnin.g  of  the  long-expected  movement 
was  on  foot.  We  hurried  into  our  clothes,  but 
before  we  had  reached  the  military  headquarters 
we  heard  the  heavy  shock  of  the  naval  gun  firing 
its  first  shell.  I  stopped  and  counted  the  seconds 
to  time  the  projectile — forty-eight,  and  a  dull,  jar- 
ring report  reached  our  ears.  It  was  the  first  lyd- 
dite shell  fired  in  this  campaign,  but  it  was  still 
too  dark  to  mark  results,  and  the  gun  was  full 
three  miles  away.  Fourteen  shots  were  fired — 
eight  with  ordinary  shells  and  six  with  lyddite. 
In  the  growing  dawn  we  could  mark  great  clouds 
of  dust  hanging  above  the  brow  of  a  big  kopje 
some  six  miles  to  the  north  and  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  railway.  Before  we  gained  the  crest 
of  the  hill  we  met  the  heavy  gun,  drawn  by  thirty- 
tM'o  oxen,  crunching  its  way  back  to  camp.  The 
sailors  in  charge  of  it  were  as  pleased  as  children 
with  a  new  toy.  Captain  Bearcroft  was  enthusi- 
astic. No  enemy  could  ever  live  in  the  face  of  such 
a  bombardment.  The  lyddite  gun  was  to  open  the 
way  to  Pretoria!  But  there  had  been  no  response 
from  the  grim  kopje,  and  now  the  field  artillery 
that  we  had  seen  moving  out  began  firing  on  the 
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distant  ridge.  The  white  puffs  of  smoke  showed 
high  in  the  air  where  the  shrapnel  burst  and  scat- 
tered; still  there  came  no  reply  from  the  rocky 
ground  that  was  supposed  to  shelter  the  waiting 
enemy.  Although  the  advanced  pickets  had  been 
fired  upon  on  several  occasions  in  this  direction, 
it  was  concluded  that  General  Cronje  had  removed 
his  forces  to  Speitfontein,  four  miles  above;  other- 
wise, it  was  reasoned,  his  fire  would  certainly  have 
been  drawn.  So  back  to  camp  ploughed  -the  big 
naval  gun,  to  be  photographed  by  correspondents, 
and  wondered  at  by  soldiers;  and,  after  a  while, 
back  to  the  encampment  jingled  the  field  artillery. 
The  General  and  staff  were  satisfied  that  there 
were  few,  if  any,  of  the  enemy  there  at  Magers- 
fontein,  and  by  breakfast-time  the  camp  had  taken 
on  again  its  look  of  peace  and  comfortable  security. 
At  nightfall  the  searchlight  from  Kimberley  be- 
gan to  talk  against  the  clouds,  but  it  was  dim  and 
the  moon  was  bright,  and  the  messages  in  conse- 
quence were  hard  to  read. 

"  Brother  Frank  is  talking  to  Brother  Cecil," 
observed  one  of  the  privates  who  stood  watching 
our  own  flashlight  answering.  It  was  true  in  a 
measure,  for  the  chief  signal  officer.  Colonel 
Rhodes,  is  a  brother  of  the  beleaguered  Nabob  of 
Rhodesia. 

So  the  camp  turned  in  as  usual,  and  Sunday 
dawned  hot  and  peaceful  and  quiet.  The  regi- 
ments attended  church  service  in  their  encamp- 
ments, and  the  dinner  hour  arrived;  but  there 
was  a  meaning  in  the  galloping  orderlies,  and  in 
the  bustle  and  excitement  at  the  headquarters  in 
the  old  "Crown  Hotel"  near  the  station;  and 
before  two  o'clock  rumour  was  a  certainty:  the  ad- 
vance would  be  begun  that  night!  By  four  o'clock 
the  great  waggons  were  harnessed  and  waiting, 
the  bugles  had  sounded,  and  the  regiments  were 
assembling.  The  ambulances,  with  their  flutter- 
ing Red  Cross  flags,  moved  out  of  camp  along  the 
waggon  road  to  Kimberley.  They  halted  by  the 
wayside,  and  soon  the  dust  raised  by  long  lines 
of  marching  men  lifted  into  the  hot,  dry  air.  The 
Highland  Brigade  was  afoot  and  moving  out;  the 
artillery  and  the  naval  gun  had  already  taken  their 
positions  along  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

And  now  we  could  see  what  lyddite  really  meant. 
As  the  great  shells  struck,  tons  of  sand  and  splin- 
tered rock  crowned  by  a  dark  floating  cloud  of  dust 
arose,  and  then  the  dull,  heavy  report  of  the  ex- 
plosion would  come  back.  The  Guards  brigade, 
which  was  encamped  across  the  river,  was  the  last 
to  move;  the  Scots  were  to  be  held  in  reserve,  and 
were  under  orders  not  to  leave  camp  until  after 
nightfall.  Their  tents  were  struck  and  they  stood 
about  in  the  rain,  which  had  increased  to  a  steady 
downpour,  forgetful  of  the  soaking  in  the  interest 
of  watching  the  bombardment.       But  still   there 


came  no  reply,  and  as  darkness  came  on  the  guns 
ceased  firing.  But  the  long  line  of  waggons  was 
moving  forward;  the  troops  of  the  Highland 
Brigade  could  be  seen  in  dark  masses  three  or  four 
miles  distant  on  the  sloping  hill. 


The   Night  March. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  night  march  through 
the  rain— the  crowding  of  the  men  at  the  drift, 
where  they  plashed  through  the  stream  and  clam- 
bered up  the  steep  bank  to  the  open  veldt  on  the 
other  side.      Silently  the  brigade  was  re-formed, 
when  all  had  safely  crossed,  and,  with  the  Grena- 
diers leading,  the  .Coldstreams  next,  and  the  Scots 
Guards  in  the  rear,  the  march  was  taken  up.      The 
low-lying  clouds  hid  the  moon  and  stars,  and  it 
was  all  that  one  could  do  to  distinguish  the  line 
of  silently  tramping  men  ahead,  and  but  six  paces 
distant.      At  a  certain  point  north  of  the  river  it 
was  expected  that  we  would  meet  the  regimental 
waggon  that  carried  the  officers'  rubber  coats  and 
blankets;  but  in  the  darkness  it  had  gone  astray, 
and  the  Guards  were  called  to  halt  and  ordered  to 
lie  down  and  rest.      The  men  carried  their  blanket 
rolls,  but  the  ofiicers  had  no  protection  from  the 
chilling  air,  and  lay  huddled  together  for  warmth 
in  groups  of  twos  and  threes.       It     had     ceased 
raining,   and   the   sky   had   perceptibly   lightened. 
Above  the  hills  to  the  north  flashed  the  beckoning 
Kimberley  light,  but  soon  signals  were  at  a  dis- 
count,  for   the  lightning    wavered    and    quivered 
about  the  horizon,  and  a  chill  wind  sprang  up  that 
ate  into  one's  marrow.      The  men  could  be  heard 
whispering  and  talking  in  low  voices  as  they  lay 
near  their  stacked  arms  in  the  ranks.      The  officers 
got  to  their  feet  and  walked  about  to  keep  their 
blood  moving. 

There  was  a  sense  of  suspense  in  the  air;  but 
they  did  not  talk  of  war  or  of  the  coming  morrows 
they  joked  and  laughed  together,  perhaps  some- 
what nervously;  they  discussed  race-horses  and  the 
play.  A  young  lieutenant,  who  had  never  cam- 
paigned out  of  Pall  Mall  or  Aldershot  before,  told 
me  amusing  stories  of  an  eccentric  old  uncle  of 
his.  The  talk  drifted  to  dogs,  and  hunting,  and 
sham  battles.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  these  men 
might  be  in  battle  to-morrow,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  air  of  seriousness,  no  sense  of  depression, 
no  feeling  of  responsibility.  An  officer  came  walk- 
ing down  the  line;  he  spoke  a  low  word  to  the 
captain  of  each  company  as  he  passed.  There 
was  no  spoken  order  given  that  I  heard,  but  soon 
there  was  a  great  stirring,  for  the  word,  some- 
how, had  gone  through  the  regiment.  There  was 
a  sound  of  buckling  of  belts,  a  jingle  now  and 
then  of  a  bayonet  against  a  rifle.  In  ten  minutes 
the  blankets  had  been  rolled,  and  the  dun-coloured, 
silent  ranks  were  ready. 
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The  weather  was  still  threatening,  the  Kimber- 
ley  light  yet  flashing,  and  the  lightning  playing, 
at  one  o'clock,  when  silently  the  brigade  started 
onward.  We  passed  long  lines  of  camp  waggons 
covered  with  heavy  tarpaulins;  the  mules  were 
tied  to  the  wheels,  and  the  Kaffir  drivers  looked 
out  at  us  as  we  went  by.  All  at  once,  without 
warning,  the  clouds  burst  into  a  downpour  of  rain, 
the  struggling  stars  were  shut  out  instantly,  and 
the  Kimberley  light  reached  the  end  of  its  business 
hours.  It  was  almost  impossible,  now,  to  see  the 
men  marching  within  the  distance  of  two  feet;  yet 
somehow  the  lines  appeared  to  keep  their  six- 
space  interval.  The  rain  was  chill  as  sleet;  it 
fell  in  great  icy  ropes — there  was  no  escaping  it. 
A  few  lucky  officers  had  brought  their  ponchos 
with  them,  but  even  they  did  not  keep  dry.  But 
the  men  were  cheerful  in  their  silence.  Tommy 
jokes  at  almost  anything,  and  he  joked  with  his 
neighbour  at  the  icy  downpour;  occasionally  some 
remark   would  start   a  smothered   laugh. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  halt,  and  the  startling 
word  came  back  that  we  had  lost  touch  with  the 
line  head.  A  struggling  mule-team  loaded  with 
ammunition  floundered  across  our  way.  Where 
had  the  other  regiments  gone?  It  was  impossible 
to  shout  or  hail — we  might  be  within  sound  of  the 
enemy.  Twenty  paces  out  on  the  veldt  and  one 
was  lost.  One  might  have  been  in  a  black,  un- 
peopled desert  instead  of  being  almost  within  arm's 
length  of  two  thousand  waiting  men.  There  came 
the  muffled  tramping  of  hoofs,  and  all  at 
once  a  great  dark- mass  moved  up  beside  us.  It 
was  the  Twelfth  Lancers,  under  command  of  T>ord 
Airlie.  I  recognised  his  voice  long  before  I  saw 
him  as  he  asked  what  regiment  we  were. 

The  Daybreak. 

For  an  hour  we  waited,  hoping  that  some  word 
would  be  sent  back  to  us,  or  that  some  one  would 
return  to  put  us  on  the  line;  and  all  the  time  it 
rained — that  drenching,  penetrating  cloudbjrst. 
But  the  worst  has  an  end,  and  gradually  it  slack- 
ened, and  then  it  was  seen  that  we  were  on  the 
direct  line  of  the  military  telegraph.  The  little 
narrow  poles,  no  larger  than  surveyors'  staffs,  were 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  right.  So  again  we 
started  on.  It  was  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  Guards 
kept  their  alignment,  but  as  the  clouds  drifted 
away,  and  a  few  stars  lit  the  sky,  I  could  see 
that  they  might  have  been  marching  in  reviev/. 

We  were  ascending  a  slight  hill  now,  and  a  gray 
half-light,  that  seemed  to  come,  not  from  the 
eastern  sky,  but  from  overhead,  made  objects 
somewhat  visible.  The  dark  masses  to  right  and 
left  tried  to  dissolve  themselves  into  bushes,  -and 
soon  we  came  up  to  where  we  could  make  out 
lines  of  men  standing  silently  by  the  side  of  the 


heavy,  foot-ploughed  road;  but  it  was  not  yet 
morning — the  morning  that  once  started  comes  so 
quickly  in  South  Africa. 

An  olficer  on  horseback  met  us  suddenly,  and 
spoke  a  word  to  the  adjutant.  Captain  Sergison, 
of  G  Company,  with  whom  I  had  been  walking, 
said  in  a  half-whisper,  "  We  are  to  halt  here,"  and 
he  gave  the  order  to  his  men  in  scarcely  louder 
tones.  An  artillery  caisson  rumbled  off  on  the 
left.  I  bade  good-bye  to  the  officers  nearest  me, 
and  ran  up  the  crest  of  the  hill,  for  daylight  v/ould 
soon  be  here,  and  I  knew  that  the  Highland 
Brigade,  if  all  had  gone  well,  had  probably  reached 
their  position,  and  the  battle  would  soon  begin; 
it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  heard  firing  already. 

Watching  the  Highlanders. 

At  last  I  came  up  with  one  or  two  ambulances 
waiting  in  a  little  hollow;  their  white  flags  with 
the  red  cross  were  the  first  bits  of  colour  I  had 
seen.  There  were  men  on  horseback  standing 
about,  and  some  dismounted  troopers  leaning  against 
their  saddles.  As  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill 
that  overlooked  the  sweeping  valley  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  the  kopje,  a  bright  red  glare,  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  two  points  of  red  light,  ripped 
from  the  sky  and  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  kopje 
like  a  swiftly  burning  fuse.  It  spurted  out  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  a  mile  or  so  to  the  east,  and 
then  ran  back  again.  For  full  a  minute  the  fire 
was  incessant;  then  there  came  a  few  dropping 
shots  and  a  lull.  Someone  on  horseback — a  "Rem- 
ington scout,"  if  I  remember  rightly — cried  out, 
"  The  Highlanders  are  in  the  trenches!"  And  as 
I  was  under  no  orders,  and  for  the  moment  thought 
that  it  was  all  but  over,  I  hastened  down  the  hill. 
There  had  been  no  cheering  on  the  crest,  but  a 
murmur  of  babbled  talk  arose. 

"They  have  them!  they  have  them!"  cried  an 
army  service  man,  slapping  his  knee  and  jumping 
up  and  doAvn  like  a  college  boy  at  a  football  game. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  idea  that  if  the 
Highlanders  once  got  near  enough,  the  old-fash- 
ioned cold  steel  would  sweep  all  before  it.  Cold 
steel  against  Mauser!  The  wild  Highland  rush 
that  had  so  often  carried  the  Gordons,  the  Mac- 
keuzies,  and  the  Argyles  to  victory!  But  things 
have  changed  greatly.  It  is  not  the  game  to  rush 
obstinate,  faith-inspired  Dutchmen,  intrenched  be- 
hind earthworks  and  stone  sangas,  protected,  may- 
hap, by  double  rows  of  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
and  almost  every  man  armed  with  the  best  weapon 
known  to  military  science.  It  is  a  bad  job  to  be 
caught  when  marching  in  quarter-column  by  an 
enfilading  fire.  That  ripping  volley  before  dawn 
came  near  to  sounding:  the  knell  of  the  brave  High- 
land Brigade.  > 
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The  artillery  were  moving  into  position  down 
the  hill  and  out  into  the  veldt.  They  were  un- 
limbering  the  guns  on  the  left  as  1  passed,  but  had 
not  opened. 

The  Wounded. 
The  first  man  1  met  was  a  wounded  Highlander, 
one  of  the  Black  Watch  regiment;  he  was  limping 
slightly  and  supporting  his  right  elbow  in  the  hollow 
of  his  left  hand;  his  face  wore  a  set,  puzzled  ex- 
pression, and  now  and  then  he  glanced  back  over 
his  shoulder.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  reply, 
and  kept  on.  And  now  I  could  see  them  swarming 
back,  some  limping,  some  running,  others  dodging 
from  bush  to  ant-hill,  and  almost  all  occasionally 
looking  over  their  shoulders  as  the  first  wounded 
man  had  done.  Something  had  gone  wrong!  What 
it  was  T  could  not  tell.  I  stopped  a  bareheaded 
Seaforth,  and  asked  him. 

"  We're  a'  that's  left,"  he  said,  including  perhaps 
twenty  men  near  him  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand. 

"  We  never  got  chance  to  fire  a  shot,"  said  an- 
other. 

They  were  all  kilties,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  in  the  khaki  of  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry. 

■'  The  Mhole  brigade  is  destroyed,  sir;  all  our 
officers  is  killed,"  said  a  lad,  with  an  awesome 
voice. 

Some  did  not  stop  to  talk,  but  kept  on  to  the 
rear;  but  in  an  instant  I  gathered  that  the  day  had 
begun  with  something  bordering  on  disaster.  The 
firing  had  broken  out  again,  and  it  was  yet  dark 
enough  to  see  that  the  flashes  came  mostly  from 
a  lino  of  trees  and  shrubbery  that  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  kopje. 

But  now  something  happened  that  demanded  im- 
mediate attention.  There  came  a  peculiar  whin- 
ing sound  in  the  air,  and  then  another,  followed  by 
a  little  flip  of  dust  from  the  ground  near  by.  The 
crowd  broke  like  boys  who  had  come  too  near 
a  hornets'  nest.  The  whining,  buzzing  in  the 
air  grew  louder,  and  the  cracking  and  snapping  ot 
the  rifle  fire  in  front  spread  along  the  kopje  again, 
and  reached  the  low-lying  ridge  that  stretched  out 
toward  the  river  some  four  miles  away  to  the 
south-east.  I  thought  it  best  to  lie  down.  The 
artillery  had  now  opened  a  little  behind  me  and  to 
the  left;  the  shells  broke  into  white  balls  of  smoke 
against  the  dark-brown  sides  of  the  kop:e. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  four  o'clock,  and  was 
growing  brighter  every  minute — the  •  swift,  on- 
coming rush  of  the  South  African  day,  when  the 
sun  licks  up  the  dew  like  a  thirsty  animal,  and 
the  thermometer  jumps  from  the  fifties  into  the 
eighties  like  a  rocket.  Looking  through  the 
glasses  at  the  face  of  the  kopje,  there  could  be 
plainly  seen  lines  of  stone  walls,  one  above  the 
other,   and    from    them   plunging   rifle-shots   were 


striking  down  into  the  plain;  but  there  was  no 
smoke,, and  nothing  to  mark  the  trenches  that  lay 
hid  in  the  trees  along  the  base. 

The  Highlanders  Again. 
A  little  on  the  right  I  could  see  a  regiment,  ap- 
parently in  open  skirmishing  order,  drifting  in  an 
irregular  broken  line  up  toward  the  hidden  enemy. 
It  was  the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  which  had 
re-formed  and  was  advancing  to  the  attack.  Some 
were  trotting  forward  head  down,  with  their  rifles 
hugged  close  against  their  chests;  others  went  on 
more  slowly,  standing  erect,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
keep  alignment.  They  plunged  waist-high  into 
the  bushes,  and  pressed  forward  without  firing. 
There  was  nothing  for  them  to  fire  at;  they  were 
fighting  an  invisible  death  that  gave  them  no 
chance;  many  a  man  went  through  the  long  twelve 
hours  and  never  saw  a  Boer,  although  at  the  centre 
and  the  right  a  few  prisonera  were  taken,  and  there 
were  a  few  dead  and  wounded  Boers  found  lying 
on  the  veldt. 

I  have  read  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  battle- 
field; I  had  pictured  one  in  my  mind  as  something 
bordering  on  the  dramatically  magnificent.  But 
all  I  saw  was  a  thin  line  of  men  in  yellowish 
brown  wading  through  the. grass  in  the  direction  of 
the  noise;  some  sank  and  disappeared,  others 
turned  back  reeling  or  limping;  and  yet  the  most 
of  them  kc^t  on,  plodding  forward  until  they  broke 
into  a  rim,  and  I  perceived  that  they  were  near 
enough  to  charge. 

Just  beyond  a  thicket  of  light-green  shrub  there 
was  a  cleared  space  of  red  sandy  soil,  bare  of  even 
the  faintest  trace  of  grass;  it  was  like  the  floor  of 
a  brick-kiln.  I  saw  many  men  reach  this  open 
space,  and  a  hope  rose  in  my  heart  that  I  would 
soon  hear  the  cheer  that  announced  that  the 
trenches  had  been  taken.  The  crushing  fire  re- 
doubled from  the  innocent-looking  bushes  on  the 
far  side  of  the  red,  open  ground.  There  were 
few  men  left  in  the  thin  line  now,  and  I  saw  these 
pause.  They  ran  to  and  fro;  they  appeared  to 
be  stooping  and  lifting;  some  jumped  in  the  air; 
thoy  reeled  and  fell,  and  behaved  as  if  bewildered; 
and  then  back  they  came,  not  by  twos  or  threes, 
but  here  and  there  a  solitary  man,  and  further 
on  another;  some  ran  zigzagging  and  doubling  like 
hares;  others  strolled  back.  The  space  beyond, 
and  now  behind  them,  was  littered  with  dust- 
coloured  heaps,  some  moving  slightly,  others  lying 
still.  And  then  I  saw,  think  I  saw,  what  was 
the  cause  of  it.  There  appeared  to  be  lines  of 
wire  fencing  before  the  innocent-looking  bushes, 
and  that,  mayfee,  was  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 

The  Guns. 

The  fire  slackened  again  as  they  withdrew,  and 
now  from  the  air  above  there  came  a  whirring, 
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whiffling  sound,  something  like  the  puffing  of  an 
engine,  and  yet  like  the  flutter  of  wings.  It 
crossed  overhead,  and  then  from  the  face  of  the 
kopje  to  the  westward  there  arose  a  great  spurt  of 
dust  and  debris  two  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  A 
pale  greenish  vapour  floated  away  in  the  wind,  and 
then  the  jar  of  the  report  came.  It  was  the 
great  lyddite  shell  fired  from  the  naval  gun,  over 
four  miles  in  the  rear.  An  instant  later  and  an- 
other followed;  it  struck  nearer  to  the  crest,  and 
the  huge  boulders  flew  in  all  directions.  The 
howitzer  battery  on  the  left  now  opened,  throwing 
lyddite  also,  and  soon  the  face  of  the  dark  hill 
and  the  line  of  great  hummocks  to  the  west  were 
no  places  for  living  men.  But  the  line  of  bushes 
that  hid  the  enemy  was  safe  from  this  rending 
shower  of  stones  and  iron.  I  do  not  think,  after 
the  very  early  morning  hours,  that  there  was  a 
man  to  be  found  on  the  kopje  side  who  was  able 
to  get  away.  Yes,  there  was  one,  a  lone  Boer, 
who  was  apparently  using  black  powder,  and  pos- 
sibly the  only  man  on  that  battlefield  who  did  so. 
Every  now  and  then  the  tiny  puff  of  white  smoke 
betrayed  his  hiding-place,  but  a  shell  fell  on 
him,  and  that  was  the  end. 

Only  an  occasional  stray  shot  buzzed  overhead, 
or  chugged  into  the  ground.  The  men  at  the  guns 
•served  them  as  if  parts  of  the  machine;  the  bat- 
tery horses  nibbled  at  the  dry  grass,  all  un- 
concerned, and  the  men  at  the  artillery  waggons 
in  the  rear  sat  on  their  horses  as  if  they  expected 
the  Genoral's  staff  to  ride  by.  If  ever  the  effect  of 
discipline  was  clearly  shown  on  the  battlefield,  it 
was  proved  by  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the 
British  Field  Artillery  and  the  Royal  Horse. 

Keeping  a  little  to  the  westward,  I  came  upon 
an  officer  sitting  on  the  top  of  an  ant-hill;  it  was 
Major  Robertson,  chaplain  of  the  Highland 
Brigade.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  wounded,  but 
he  declined  assistance,  and  assured  me  that  he 
had  merely  been  trampled  on.  In  a  few  words  he 
told  the  story  of  the  early  morning's  surprise — a 
story  that  by  this  time  is  well  known  and  long  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Slaughter  of  a  Brigade. 
They  had  been  marching  in  quarter-column, 
and  thought  themselves  at  least  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  enemy,  and  were  about  to  deploy  to  right 
and  left,  when  from  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards  had  come  the  front  and  enfilading  fire.  The 
Black  Watch,  being  first,  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
it;  officers  and  men  went  down  in  heaps.  The 
Black  Watch  lost  its  Colonel,  Lieut.-Colonel,  its 
Majors,  and  two  Captains,  killed  or  wounded.  No 
flesh  or  blood  could  stand  the  effect  of  such  a  sud- 
den and  death-dealing  surprise.  The  Seaforths, 
who  were  behind  them,  suffered  almost  as  severely. 
The   Argyle   Sutherlands   were   nearly   decimated. 


The  men  can  hardly  be  blamed — it  would  be  almost 
cruel  to  blame  them — though  in  their  wild  rush 
they  bore  down  their  comrades  behind  them,  fairly 
trampling  over  the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  who 
were  brought  up  to  the  rear,  and  were  the  first  to 
re-form. 

It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  these 
regiments  were  not  gallantly  represented  again 
in  the  fight;  they  were,  all  of  them  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  stragglers),  more  than  once  under 
fire,  and  more  than  once  did  they  go  up  against 
the  murderous  burst  of  sound  and  the  hail  of  lead 
that  came  from  their  invisible  enemy.  But  how 
was  it?  How  could  it  happen  that  a  brigade 
of  British  infantry  should  march  through  the  dark- 
ness, knowing  that  they  were  on  the  enemy's 
ground,  and  yet  have  out  no  skirmishers  or 
flankers?  Poor  General  Wauchope  fell  at  the  head 
of  the  column.  How  well  I  remember  him,  with 
his  thin,  smooth-shaven  face  and  kindly  eyes!  I 
am  no  military  critic,  and  can  only  record  what  I 
saw  or  heard. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
Scots  Guards  had  moved  up,  and  were  lying  spread 
out  along  the  crest.  There  was  never  any  country 
in  the  world  better  suited  for  viewing  a  battle- 
field. From  the  left  to  the  right  wing  it  was  all 
spread  out  before  us;  and,  alas!  every  time  we  saw 
those  brave  men  go  in,  back  they  would  come, 
leaving  more  of  their  numbers  lying  in  the  bullet- 
riddled  bushes.  The  army  balloon  was  rising 
high  in  the  air,  but  too  far  off  to  be  of  much  use. 
The  ■artillery  had  kept  up  the  constant  pounding  on 
the  kopje  and  the  centre,  but  the  Boers,  like  our- 
selves, had  apparently  got  used  to  it,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  shots  on  the  left  were  hundreds  of  feet 
too  high. 

There  was  one  shell  that  I  shall  never  forget.  In 
a  little  depression  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
big  kopje  lay  the  Boer  laager  plain  in  sight.  When 
I  had  been  forward,  I  had  made  out  a  big  marquee 
tent  and  numerous  smaller  tents  and  waggon  carts. 
A  lyddite  projectile  dropped  in  the  midst  of  it. 
What  damage  it  did  has  not  been  ascertained  at 
the  present  writing,  but  If  there  were  any  living 
thing  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  it  must 
have  suffered.  And  this  much  I  will  say:  never 
did  any  trained  troops  that  wore  a  uniform  stand 
such  a  terrible  bombardment  as  these  motley  Dutch 
farmers  did  this  day.  If  they  had  had  artillery 
(which  they  had  not  until  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening),  1  would  not  like  to  think  what  the 
result  would  have  been;  but  this  much  is  certain: 
the  English  regular  never  had  such  a  problem 
placed  before  him  in  all  the  history  of  England's 
wars,  and  I  doubt  if  any  troops  ever  had  to  face 
it  heretofore — fighting  an  obstinate,  brave  foe, 
keen-sighted,   invisible,   and   determined. 
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A  Pause  in  the  Fight. 

There  is  one  )iour  of  the  fight  that  I  missed. 
Overcome,  perhaps,  by  tlie  heat,  and  the  fact  that 
I  had  had  little  or  no  rest  the  night  before  (like 
many  others  who  had  more  serious  work  before 
them),  1  crawled  in  under  a  bush  and  fell  asleep. 
Somehow  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
awake;  if  I  rested  for  a  moment,  my  head  would 
fall  to  nodding.  "When  I  awoke,  I  was  much 
refreshed,  though  I  had  rested  but  an  hour. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  or  a  little  after,  and  one 
of  the  crucial  points  in  the  battle.  The  sun  was 
glaring  hot,  and  the  heat  shimmered  so  over  the 
veldt  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  use  field- 
glasses.  Every  object  at  a  distance  was  distorted, 
or  surrounded  with  prismatic  colours;  even  the 
face  of  the  distant  kopje  wavered  and  quivered 
under  the  glare.  A  number  of  springbox,  fright- 
ened by  the  din  and  turmoil,  darted  in  and  out 
of  the  withered  grass.  A  little  fawn  ran  through 
the  line  cf  reserves;  some  of  the  men  tried  to 
catch  her  as  she  passed.  Every  bush,  out  in  the 
open,  sheltered  groups  of  wounded  men,  stragglers, 
and  horses.  The  firing  had  redoubled  at  the  centre 
and  right;  the  cry  came  down  the  line  of  the 
waiting  men  who  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the 
struggle  that  the  enemy  had  been  outflanked!  The 
artillery  were  firing  lower  now,  and  the  shells  were 
bursting  over  the  line  of  trees,  and  throwing  up  red 
clouds  of  dust.  Every  minute  we  expected  to 
see  the  Boers  leave  the  trenches;  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  any  could  live  beneath  that  artillery 
fire. 

All  the  sleepers  had  awakened;  there  were  some 
excited  cries,  and  as  we  looked  off  to  the  right  we 
saw  the  hill  dotted  with  figures.  The  British  were 
falling  back!  Mounted  men  galloped  to  and  fro, 
endeavouring  to  rally  them,  and  a  few  gallant 
fellows  began  to  advance,  stemming  the  current. 
On  the  left  I  saw  four  Highlanders,  ten  paces  apart, 
going  slowly  forward;  one  fell,  and  the  three  went 
on;  two  were  down,  and  one  single  man  stood  there 
alone.  At  last  down  he  went  also,  but  he 
struggled  to  his  feet,  and,  turning,  looked  back. 
Then,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if  he 
were  an  army  in  himself,  head  down  he  charged 
across  that  deadly  stretch  of  open.  They  crumpled 
him  up  before  he  had  gone  ten  feet!  Later  in  the 
day,  when  I  had  again  gone  out  near  to  the  firing 
line,  I  could  see  the  brave  fellow  lying  where  he 
fell.  But  the  tide  had  been  turned;  the  almost  ex- 
hausted men  had  been  stopped;  there  had  been  no- 
thing like  a  panic— they  acted  as  if  tired. 

As  if  by  common  consent,  a  lull  now  followed. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  midday  meal  hour.  The 
men  opened  their  haversacks,  but  the  cry  near  the 
front  was  for  water.      And  here  let  me  state  that 


many  a  black-skinned  driver,  be  he  Basuto,  Zulu, 
Kaffir,  or  Cape  boy,  deserved  honourable  mention 
for  distinguished  bravery.  They  took  risks  with 
the  fighting  forces,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  sight 
of  two  brave  men— warriors  they  may  have  been 
when  home  with  their  own  tribes— urging  their 
teams  up  to  the  firing-line. 

Again  I  left  the  hill,  for  it  looked  as  if  things 
were  going  smoothly  on  the  right,  and  during  the 
lull  that  lasted  from  twelve  till  half-past  one  I 
worked  forward,  until  at  last  I  reached  the  ground 
a  mile  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
kopje  where  the  ground  had  apparently  been 
fought  over  in  the  early  morning.  The  bearers 
in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  had  done  wonders, 
but  the  dead  and  dying  had  not  all  been  carried  in 
—there  were  not  enough  stretchers  to  go  round. 
A  sergeant  of  the  Seaforths,  shot  through  the 
head,  was  pulling  at  the  grass  with  his  bloody 
hands;  be  was  grateful  for  a  drop  of  warm  water, 
the  last  left  in  my  bottle.  I  asked  him  his  name, 
but  I  could  not  understand  his  answer. 

At  the  Ambulances. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  grows  exactly  callous  of 
suffering  on  the  battlefield,  but  one  quickly  grows 
accustomed  to  it;  one  gives  a  direction  to  a 
wounded  man,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  dressing* 
station,  much  as  one  would  direct  a  stranger  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  city.  It  was  here  that  I 
saw  the  first  Boer  that  I  had  seen  during  the  day. 
Ho  was  dead,  and  lay  stretched  out,  with  his  face 
turned  up  to  the  sun;  whether  he  had  fallen  there 
or  had  died  while  being  carried  prisoner  into  our 
lines  I  could  not  tell.  Not  far  off  lay  a  private 
of  the  Seaforths;  his  khaki  coat  had  been  cut  away 
from  him,  and  his  chest  and  arm  were  swathed  in 
temporary  bandages.  Although  evidently  in  pain, 
he  appeared  quite  bright  and  cheerful.  He  showed 
me  his  cartridge  box,  which  had  been  hit  by  a 
Mauser  bullet  that  in  its  passage  had  struck  the 
primer  of  one  of  his  own  cartridges,  the  ball  of 
which  had  entered  his  shoulder,  the  explosion  tear- 
ing him  badly.  He  also  had  a  bullet-hole  through 
his  helmet;  but  he  could  not  get  over  the  surprise 
of  the  fact  that  his  own  cartridge  had  wounded 
him.  He  kept  telling  the  story  in  broad  Scotch 
over  and  over,  ending  by  presenting  me,  as  a  sou- 
venir, the  shell  that  had  done  the  damage. 

Turning  to  the  hill  again,  and  then  going  back 
a  few  hundred  yards,  I  came  to  the 
dressing  station,  where  the  Red  Cross  flag 
was  planted  behind  a  line  of  dense  bushes.  Men 
lay  all  around  with  bandages  on  legs  and  heads 
and  arms;  others  were  waiting  to  be  attended  to. 
and  more  were  coming  in  every  minute.  It  was 
almost  a  mile  to  the  field  hospital.  An  ambu- 
lance was  making  its  slow  journey  over  the  uneven 
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veldt,  but  many  wounded  were  walking  back,  some 
smoking  their  pipes,  others  who  were  slightly 
wounded  in  the  legs  being  helped  by  their  com- 
panions or  limping  painfully  along.  Not  a  groan 
did  I  hear,  but  there  was  much  conversation  about 
the  battle,  and  even  now  and  then  a  laugh.  And 
here  I  noticed  a  strange  thing— that  the  wounded 
men  who  had  not  yet  been  attended  to  wore  a 
frightened  expression,  while  those  who  came  out 
from  under  the  doctors'  hands  appeared  quite  con- 
tented, if  not  cheerful. 

Men  were  coming  up  every  minute  asking  for 
stretchers;  but,  alas!  there  were  too  few,  and  the 
bearers  who  carried  them,  brave  fellows  all,  took 
their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  entered  the 
thickets  along  the  ridges  of  the  hill. 

The  Attack  of  the  Gordons. 

Keeping  off  to  the  left  after  leaving  the  hospi- 
tal, I  saw  a  battalion  of  Highlanders  coming  up 
from  the  rear;  they  were  a  part  of  the  GonJons 
that  had  not  yet  been  in  action.  As  they  ap- 
proached they  deployed  and  spread  out  in  a  long, 
thin  line,  about  ten  paces  apart.  On  thoy  came 
until  they  had  swept  past.  Someone  cried  out, 
"  Don't  be  afraid  to  hunt  for  cover  in  there,  lads." 
I  heard  the  sergeant  call  some  by  name  to  close  up 
and  keep  the  line.  The  captain,  dressed  exactly 
like  one  of  his  men,  and  carrying  a  rifle,  was 
walking  a  few  paces  to  the  front;  he  was  a  large, 
flne-looking  man  with  curly  hair.  I  remembered 
having  seen  him  at  the  headquarters  at  Modder. 

"Come  on,   Gordons!"   he  shouted. 

And  on  they  went.  Think  of  it!  going,  in  ex- 
tended order,  against  trenches  that  sheltered  an  in- 
visible enemy,  probably  ten  times  their  number! 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  nearly  one-fourth  of 
those  brave  fellows  were  killed  or  wounded!  I  had 
scarcely  the  heart  to  watch  them,  but  I  did.  On 
they  kept  going.  Here  and  there  a  man  fell,  and 
in  some  cases  four  or  five  together;  they  reached 
the  green  bushes:  a  few  reached  the  red  sand:  and 
then  they  drifted  back,  what  was  left  of  them, 
like   the   rest. 

I  was  present  the  next  morning  at  the  burial  of 
the  brave  Captain  Wingate,  he  who  had  said, 
"Come  on,  Gordons!"  And  beside  him  they  laid 
young  Lieutenant  Browning,  whom  I  had  met  and 
chatted   with   the   day   before. 

Almost  sick  at  this  apparently  needless  slaughter 
of  brave  men,  I  went  back  to  the  reserves. 

The  Lancers  on  the  distant  hill  and  front  went 
off  to  the  right  in  a  gallop,  and  then  came  the 
worst  time  of  the  day,  when  it  looked  bad  indeed 
for  General  Lord  Methuen's  column.  All  the  forces 
on  the  left  and  centre  began  to  come  back;  few 
ran.  but  back  they  came,  steadily  and  surely.      It 


looked  as  if  "  retreat "  had  been  sounded.  The 
officers,  what  few  there  were  left,  ran  here  and 
there  endeavouring  to  rally  them  by  platoons  and 
companies.  A  piper — one  of  the  Argyles,  I  think 
— tried  to  tune  up  his  pipes,  but  his  lips  were  too 
dry,  and  a  Major  placed  his  own  water-bottle  in 
his  hand.  Soon  the  screel  began.  "  Hey,  John- 
nie Cope,  air  ye  waukin'  yet?" — somebody  said 
that  was  the  tune.  The  men  gathered  round  him 
as  he  stood  there  playing,  marking  time  with  the 
stamping  of  his  foot.  And  now  the  tide  was 
stemmed  once  more;  the  men  were  sifted  into  re- 
giments, and  then  into  companies;  for  some  there 
were  no  officers.  Parched  with  thirst  and  wearied 
with  the  long  fight,  they  stood  there  in  the  lines 
mopping  their  faces  and  foreheads  on  their  coat- 
sleeves.  All  this  time  the  artillery,  although  prac- 
tically unsupported,  stood  their  ground,  and 
whether  it  was  from  their  fire,  or  from  the  Boers' 
natural  aversion  to  showing  themselves,  the  enemy 
did  not  advance. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  came  the  second  lull  of 
the  day.  It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
when  the  reserves  moved  down  from  the  hill,  ex- 
pecting to  go  in.  Some  of  the  officers  bade  me  a 
cheerful  good-bye,  and  the  long  line  swept  on. 
There  was  no  firing  now  except  distant  shots  on 
the  extreme  right  two  miles  away.  The  reserves 
passed  by  the  remnants  of  some  of  the  Highland 
regiments,  and  entered  the  bushes,  where  they 
lay  down  in  a  long  line  less  than  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  trenches  near  the  foot  of  the  kopje. 
For  some  reason  they  were  not  fired  upon,  and  the 
Argyles  and  Sutherlands  moved  up  on  the  I'eft  of 
their  line. 

The  junior  subaltern  of  the  Argyles  was  a  friend 
of  mine.  We  had  lunched  together  and  swam 
in  the  river,  and  I  had  grown  to  like  him  hugely. 
Anxious  about  his  fate,  and  thinking  I  could  hea.r 
some  news,  I  went  on  to  the  front.  The  firing 
had  ceased  completely,  and  the  rumour  was  spread- 
ing that  the  Boers  were  leaving  the  trenches.  J 
found  Cuthbertson  lying  in  the  bush,  alive  and 
well.  He  did  not  have  much  to  say.  The  day 
before  he  had  been  a  talkative,  gay-hearted  boy, 
but  now  he  was  a  grown  man.  a  soldier  who  had 
seen  death  all  around  him;  that  ages  men  quickly. 
Three  of  his  regiment  had  been  shot  dead  on  his 
left  hand,  and  two  on  his  right;  he  had  the  brand 
of  a  Mauser  bullet  across  his  finger.  It  was  not 
known  whether  orders  would  be  given  to  rush  the 
trenches  that  night  after  darkness,  or  to  wait  again 
until  early  morning,  but  there  was  little  rush  left 
in  the  regiments  that  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  From  the  rear  the  regimental  waggons 
and  water-carts  were  approaching;  the  men 
watched  their  slow  advance  with  expectant  eyes. 
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The  Boer  Guns, 
Wondering  how  it  was  that  the  Boers  were  leav- 
ing us  immolested,  I  turned  my  field-glasses  on  the 
kopje,  and  there  I  saw  what  I  had  not  seen  once 
during  the  whole  day.  I  could  see  the  enemy, 
some  on  horsebaclv  and  some  on  foot,  running  back 
through  the  nek;  the  sun  occasionally  glistened 
upon  a  rifle-barrel  or  a  bit  of  metal.  Half-way 
up  the  hill  in  a  hollow  the  Boer  laager  showed 
plainly;  some  big  waggons  were  moving  there. 
It  looked  as  if  the  next  morning  would  see  the 
British  in  possession!  The  long  line  of  the  Guards 
swept  from  the  right  of  the  Argyles  over  to  the 
Field  Artillery,  and  held  its  post  under  the  slope  of 
the  hill. 

I  started  to  the  rear,  and  soon  passed  through 
the  line  of  oncoming  waggons.  The  water-carts 
which  were  in  the  van  were  already  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  jostling  Highlanders.  Suddenly 
there  came  the  well-known  whirring  in  the  air. 
and  in  the  only  open  space  in  all  that  crowded 
plain  a  shell  struck  and  burst  harmlessly.  The  Boers 
had  mounted  a  gun!  Theshothadcome  almost  from 
the  centre  of  their  laager.  The  waggons  stopped; 
the  drivers  turned  their  mules  about.  Again  there 
came  the  flutter  in  mid-air,  and  a  shell  burst 
directly  over  the  crowd  about  the  nearest  water- 
cart.  It  was  a  straight  shot;  one  Gordon  fell 
killed  and  six  were  wounded. 

And  now  there  was  an  orderly  drifting  back- 
wards of  all  the  forces,  and  a  third  shell  burst 
overhead,  but  did  no  damage.  The  field  battery 
on  our  right  replied  with  a  single  shot — the  last 
fired  that  day.  It  was  growing  dusk.  The  High- 
land regiments  were  returning,  but  the  Scots 
Guards  held  their  ground.  G  Company  was  pro- 
tecting the  battery.  And  here  let  me  state  what 
T  did  not  learn  until  the  following  morning:  the 
shot  they  had  fired  was  not  only  the  last  one  of 
the  battle,  hut  the  last  one  they  had!  Their 
horses  had  been  sent  back  to  the  river  for  water. 
G  Company  of  the  Scots  Guards  protected  those 
harmless  pieces  the  whole  night  long.  If  the 
Boers  had  known  this  and  had  advanced,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  guns. 

The  forces  halted  some  two  miles  in  the  rear  of 
what  had  been  their  advanced  position,  and  went 
into  camp.  Until  long  after  midnight  stragglers 
kept  coming  in.  At  roll-call,  in  the  Black  Watch 
alone  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  men  failed 
to  answer  to  their  names;  hut  many  turned  up  he- 
fore  morning.  At  the  field  hospital  on  the  right 
the  surgeons  had  no  rest.  Not  a  hundred  feet 
;rom  the  hospital  tents  were  many  new-made  shal- 
low graves. 

I  saw  poor  Captain  Wingate  and  Browning  laid 
pway  shortly  after  sunrise,  shrouded  in  their  brown 


blankets.  It  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget;  a 
guard  of  wearied  Highlanders  presenting  arms, 
two  tall  officers  standing  bareheaded,  paying  the 
last  tribute  to  their  departed  friends  and  com- 
rades, and  a  lone  piper  playing  the  wail  that  has 
seen  many  a  good  man  put  under  ground — "  Loch- 
aber  No  More."  One  of  the  sturdy  privates  was 
sobbing  loudly,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Highland 
clans  to  their  leaders  remains  the  same  as  it  did 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Losses. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Magersfontein.  Nearly 
eight  hundred  brave  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  one 
General,  and  fifty-six  officers  had  fallen  before  that 
awful  rifle  fire.  It  had  been  fine  shooting  for  the 
Boers,  a  grand  battue! 

Late  on  Tuesday  afternoon  I  attended  the  burial 
of  General  Wauchope.  Near  where  he  lay  were 
the  graves  of  seven  other  officers,  and  in  a  huge 
trench  in  the  rear  were  placed  the  bodies  of 
twenty-seven  Black  Watch,  dressed  just  as  they 
had  fallen,  and  further  back  fifteen  Seaforths  and 
some  Argyles  and  Sutherlands,  with  a  few  of  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry.  Chaplain  Robertson 
made  a  most  impressive  prayer.  The  pipes  wailed 
again,  and  back  to  their  tents  to  rest  marched  the 
Highland  Brigade.  Only  one  Colonel  left  in  four 
regiments;  some  companies  with  only  one  or  two 
officers!  Many  tents  held  less  than  half  the  men 
they  had  sheltered  two  nights  before. 

And  now  what  is  the  result?  In  a  nutshell,  this: 
No  matter  how  many  men  it  may  cost  (and  it  will 
take  many  of  her  best  and  bravest),  England  will 
win;  but,  beyond  doubt,  long  before  this  sees  print, 
she  will  have  changed  her  methods  of  fighting.  It 
is  useless  to  use  brave  men  as  if  bravery  were  their 
only  weapon.  A  half-grown  lad  of  sixteen,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  a  fighting  ancestry,  with  his 
cheek  laid  close  to  the  butt  of  a  Mauser,  lying  in- 
trenched and  invisible,  is  as  good,  as  I  said 
before,  as  five  brave  Highlanders  advancing  out 
of  the  open.  The  Boers  have  learned  this,  and 
the  British  are  gaining  their  knowledge  at  dear 
cost.  Perhaps  in  the  next  actions  to  come  we  may 
see  some  efforts  at  investment  or  flank-turning. 
The  Boer  knows  his  ground,  and  his  style  of 
fighting  suits  it.  The  methods  of  Quatre-Bras  and 
Waterloo  belong  to  the  bygone  age.  The  English 
troops  are  neither  demoralised  nor  frightened. 
But  England  has  just  begun  to  realise  the  bigness 
of  the  work.  It  is  serious  business.  It  is  no 
little  war.  Cape  Colony,  as  I  write,  is  full  of  slum- 
bering sedition.  Rebellion  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
and  is  now  held  in  check  only  by  stringent  meas- 
ures. The  triumph  of  the  Dutch  Africander  would 
mean  the  extinction  of  English-speaking  influence 
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The  change  in  the  whole  landscape  of  the  war  be- 
twixt, say,  February  14  and  March  14  is  dramatic 
and  dazzling  in  the  highest  degree.  A  month  ago 
blackness,  as  of  an  eclipse,  lay  on  the  British  ar- 
mies in  South  Africa.  Cronje  held  Lord  Methuen 
stale-mated,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Modder,  and  Kim- 
berley  was  in  the  bitterest  distress,  with  shrinking 
food  supplies  and  a  swiftly-rising  death-rate. 
Joubert  held  Ladysmith  imprisoned  as  in 
a  ring  of  fire.  Buller  had  failed,  in 
three  successive  and  bloody  attempts,  to 
pierce  the  tangle  of  wild  hills,  scored  with  rifle- 
trenches  and  barred  with  formidable  artillery, 
beyond  which  lay  the  closely-beleaguered  city. 
The  position  of  the  Boer  forces  resembled  a  vast 
wedge,  its  base  stretching  from  Kimberley  on  the 
west  to  Ladysmith  on  the  east,  its  apex  thrust 
far  down  southward  beyond  the  Orange  River  to 
Colesberg  and  Sterkstrom;  where  Gatacre,  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  crushing  defeat  at  Storm- 
berg,  with  difficulty  held  his  own  against  the  Boer 
advance. 

There  were  190,000  British  troops  in  South 
Africa;  but  some  evil  and  paralysing  spell  seemed 
to  lie  on  the  British  generals.  The  Queen's  ter- 
ritories were  still  invaded.  Not  a  besieged  town 
had  found  relief.  Mr.  Kruger,  it  was  said,  had 
"  prepared  accommodation  for  30,000  prisoners  at 
Pretoria."  His  Boers,  according  to  a  cablegram 
which  appeared  in  the  London  "Mail,"  expected  "to 
4 


see  him  crowned  at  Westminster"!  The  much-in- 
ventive Mr.  Leyds,  at  Berlin,  was  announcing  that 
the  Boere  would  only  make  peace  on  the  terms  of  a 
cash  indemnity  and  a  seaport! 

A  ^-hanged  Landscape ! 

Less  than  a  month  has  passed  since  then,  and 
the  whole  situation  is  changed.  Kimberley  and 
Ladysmith  are  relieved.  Cronje  and  his  entire 
force  are  on  their  way  to  St.  Helena  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  whole  tide  of  Boer  invasion  has  roiled 
backward,  not  merely  across  the  Orange,  but  across 
the  Vaai.  The  Union  Jack  flies  over  Bloemfon- 
tein!  Joubert,  according  to  the  latest  ru- 
mours, has  resigned  his  command,  and  the  last 
vision  the  world  catches  of  President  Kruger  is  as 
he  stands,  a  desperate  figure,  amid  the  rout  at  Os- 
fontein,  with  tears  of  rage  and  grief  running  down 
his  not  too  venerable  cheeks,  vainly  trying  to  stop 
the  panic-stricken  flight  of  his  Boer  commandoes 
as  they  fly  before  French's  pursuing  horsemen.  A 
general,  it  is  plain,  counts  for  much  in  a  great 
campaign! 

The  transformation  in  affairs,  however,  is  not 
due  solely  to  the  magic  of  Lord  Roberts'  general- 
ship. The  hostile  forces,  from  Kimberley  to  Coles- 
berg, and  from  Colesberg  to  Ladysmith,  were  in  a 
state,  so  to  speak,  of  equipoise.  And  when  Lord 
Roberts,  with  an  entire  army  corps,  formidable  in 
cavalry  and  guns,  flung  himself,  with  characteristic 
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impact  and  decisiun,  at  one  extremity  of  the  far- 
stretching  Boer  line,  it  crnniplod  into  wreck.  The 
shock  was  felt  in  every  trench  and  at  every  camp- 
fire  of  the  Boers  from  Kimberley  to  l.adysmith. 
Roberts"  onfall  was  so  deadly,  his  combination  so 
perfect,  his  piirsnit  so  furious,  that  the  Boers  have 
had  no  time  to  rally.  They  have  found  themselves 
out-planned,  out-ridden,  out-fought.  It  is  for 
them  now  a  question,  not  of  besieging  Kimberley 
and  hanging  Mr.  Rhodes,  or  of  making  Sir  George 
White  and  his  gallant  garrison  prisoners  at  I,ady- 
smitli.  It  is  a  question  of  holding  Bloemfontein, 
and  of  standing  siege  at  Pretoria.  Bloemfontein. 
indeed,  has  already  fallen,  and  President  Steyn 
hat,  temporarily  disappeared  from  human  vision, 
flying  northwards,  while  Germany,  with  discon- 
certing hospitality,  is  assuring  Mr.  Kruger  that  he 
■will  find  a  welcome  at  Berlin! 


COLONEL  KEKEWICH,  who  defended  Kimberley. 

The  whole  history  of  the  month  has  been,  for  the 
British  army  in  South  Africa,  a  dazzling  tale  of 
success;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  tale  clearly, 
and  in  exact  order  of  time.  The  cablegrams 
trickle  through  very  iuegularly,  and  with  an  ex- 
asperating economy  of  dates.  All  that  can  be 
attempted  is  a  sort  of  generalised  acc<nint  of  the 
operations  of  the  month.  There  are  three  centres 
of  action:  the  wild  hills  round  Ladysmith,  where 
.Toubert  and  Buller  have  met  in  bloody  wrestle  for 
weeks;  the  Boer  centre,  far  to  the  south,  where 
Gatacre  first  and  French  later  were  striving  to 
arrest  the  Boer  advance;  and  Kimberley  to  the 
north-v/est,  where  Cronje  with  his  miles  of  tangled 
and  wire-girt  trenches  held  Lord  Methuen  at  bay 
on  the  Modder.  The  tale  of  Lord  Roberts'  opera- 
tions may  be  first  told. 


L-WITH  LORD  ROBERTS. 

Roberts'  strategy  represents  a  brilliant  stroke  of 
soldiership,  daring  in  conception,  swift  and  fiery 
in  execution.  It  will  rank  high  amongst  the 
memorable  achievements  of  British  generalship. 
Shrouding  his  movements  in  the  most  perfect  se- 
crecv,  he  organised  a  new  force,  mobile  in  charac- 
ter and  of  formidable  strength.  He  drew  Tuckers 
7th  Division  from  Cape  Town,  brought  up  the  6th 
Division  under  Kelly-Kenny  from  Rosmead,  and 
added  to  these  French's  fine  cavalry  from  the  Coles- 
berg  district.  It  was  audacious  strategy  thus  to 
weaken  his  centre  in  front  of  an  enterprising 
enemy,  while  preparing  to  strike  with  overwhelm- 
ing force  on  his  extreme  left.  But  events  have 
proved  that  he  accurately  gauged  both  the  endur- 
ance and  fighting  quality  of  his  own  men.  and  the 
drowsy  generalship  of  his  enemies.  Tho  force 
Lord  Roberts  thus  gathered  consisted  of  an  entire 
army  corps,  including  three  cavalry  brigades,  a 
strong  force  of  mounted  infantry,  and  delachments- 
of  colonial  troops. 

On      February      12      Lord    Roberts    began    his 
movements.     Hannay's    Brigade,    with    a    strong 
force      of      mounted      infantry,      moved      swiftly 
out  from  the  Orange     River,     occupied     Ramah, 
twelve  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  made  a  demon- 
straiion  towards  Fauresmith.    Roberts  thus  struck 
at  the  communications  betwixt  the  Boers  at  Coles- 
berg  and  their  base.      If  they  had  discovered  that 
the  forces  in  their  front  had  been  weakened,  and 
were  pushing  forward,  this  stroke  was  certain  tO' 
arrest  their  advance,  and  bring  them  back  in  some- 
thing like  panic  to  the  north.      On  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  Roberts  put  his  real  strategy  in  opera- 
tion.      His  plan   was   to  sweep   in  a  wide  curve 
round  Cronje's  left,  and,  with  one  and  the  same 
movement,  cut  the  Boer  general's  communications 
with  Bloemfontein,  and  push  resolutely  past  his 
flank  to  Kimberley.  For  the  first  time  in  the  cam- 
paign British  cavalry  were  to  he  used,  on  a  great 
scale   and  with  an  intelligent  strategy,  against  the 
Boers.    French's  horsemen  were  to  push  on  in  ad- 
vance,   cross    the   fords     on     the    Modder,    break 
through  Cronje's  communications,  and  never  pause' 
In  their  fierce  advance  till  they  had  reached  Kim- 
berley.     The  fith  and  7th  DivisioHS  were  to  press 
on  in  the  tracks  of  French's  horsemen,  and  hold 
the  positions  they  seized. 

French's  Ride. 

On  February  12  Dokeit's  Drift,  a  ford  on  the  Reit 
River,  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east,  w^as  seized, 
and  Roberts  transferred  his  headquarters  to  tint 
point.  Meanwhile.  French  had  set  out  on  his 
memorable  ride.  He  had  in  hand  three  brigades 
of  cavalry,  b^tlerios  of  horse  artillery   counting  no 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  J.  D.  P.  FRENCH. 
Commanding  the  Cavalry  Division  under  Lord  Roberts  near  BIoemfonteJD. 
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less  than  seventy-six  guns,  and  strong  detachments 
of  colonial  troops.  It  was  a  splendid  force,  swift 
to  move,  fierce  to  strike,  tireless  to  pursue,  and  it 
was  splendidly  led.  French,  indeed,  showed  him- 
self a  cavalry  leader  of  the  highest  quality,  cool, 
tireless,  audacious.  In  four  days,  though  ham- 
pered with  guns  and  long  waggon  trains,  he 
covered  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  fought  two 
sharp  engagements,  captured  a  great  Boer  laager, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  rode  in 
triumph  into  Klmberley!  So  clever,  as  well  as 
so  audacious,  were  French's  tactics,  that  in  this 
whole  movement  his  casualties  amounted  to  only 
twenty  men  wounded.  With  what  rapture 
French's  horsemen  were  welcomed  into  the  long- 


and  capture,  or  destroy  as  a  military  body,  Cronje's 
whole  force.  For  this  purpose  the  6th  and  7th 
Divisions  were  pushed  fiercely  on  in  French's  tracks. 
The  various  brigades  moved  on  different  roads,  and 
crossed  the  river  by  different  fords;  but,  with 
Roberts  to  plan  and  Kitchener  to  execute,  there 
were  no  blunders  of  detail.  Never  was  finer  march- 
ing than  by  the  British  infantry  during  these  days, 
and  never  more  perfect  combination.  An  African 
sun  smote  the  wide,  dust-filled  plains  with  a  blind- 
ing heat.  The  roads  were  heavy  with  sand. 
Furious  dust-storms  beat  on  the  toiling  columns 
and  almost  strangled  them.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
blind  march,  with  the  heat  of  a  furnace  added  to 
the  fury  of  a  simoom.       But  perfect  generalship 


QTY    IMPERIAL   VOLUNTEERS   LEAVING   SOUTHAMPTON. 


besieged  city  may  be  imagined.  Their  appearance 
was  a  surprise.  Roberts  had  kept  his  secret  so 
well  that  the  beleaguered  garrison  itself  never 
imagined,  until,  dusty  and  sunburnt  from  their 
long  ride,  the  British  cavalry  swept  into  the  streets 
of  Kimberley,  that  deliverance  was  so  near. 
French's  ride  to  Kimberley  is  not  to  be  compared 
in  sweep  and  scale  with  Sherman's  memorable  ride 
across  the  Southern  States.  But  in  conception  it 
was  as  brilliant;  in  actual  execution  it  was  as  auda- 
cious and  as  skilful. 

To  relieve  Kimberley,  however,  was  only  a  de- 
tail of  Lord  Roberts'  plan.    He  proposed  to  isolate 


held  all  the  scattered  and  dusty  columns  in  the 
web  of  one  plan.  Men  dropped  from  the  ranks 
as  they  marched,  struck  down  by  the  heat;  but 
the  regiments  never  halted.  The  Boer  general 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  was  taken  completely 
by  surprise.  He  never  dreamed  of  so  furious  a 
tempest  of  war  breaking  across  his  communica- 
tions. 

A  Flying  Host. 
Cronje     found     himself    in     a    cruel     position. 
I^rd  Methuen,  with  the  Guards,  held  his  front; 
Roberts,   with   two  divisions   of  infantry  and   an 
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DEAD  HEROES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  COLENSO. 

At  No.  S  (inn,  14th  Itattcn  ,  two  men  alone  were  left  nnwounded-one  laid  the  yun  w^hilst  the  other  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  animnnitiou    .     .     .     .     in  a  few  moments  these  two  men  were  shot  down  and  the  gxm  alone  was  left  standing. 


Rkview  ep  Rkmews, 
March  15,  lyOO. 
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THE   LATE  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 

War  Correspondent  of  the  "Daily  Mail." 

Died  of  Typhoid  at  Ladysmith, 


overwhelming  cavalry  force,  was  thundering  past 
his  left  flank.  Kimberley  was  lost.  It  only 
remained  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  break 
through  the  long  curving  line  of  battle  shutting 
swiftly  round  him.  To  do  him  justice,  the  Boer 
general  acted  with  great  promptitude.  He  flung 
his  heaviest  guns  into  the  river,  or  buried  them; 
abandoned  his  trenches  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
and  pushed  on  at  speed  along  both  banks  of  the 
Modder  towards  Bloemfontein.  The  steep  and  al- 
most impassable  banks  at  Dekeit's  Drift  checked 
the  British  advance  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours, 
and  created  a  gap  in  the  British  line,  through 
which  Cronje  broke.  It  shows  the  energy  of 
Cronje's  attempted  escape  that  in  his  first  march  he 
covered  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  dragging  with 
him  a  huge  and  far-stretched  chain  of  waggons  and 
guns. 

But  the  British  were  on  his  tracks.  French, 
summoned  back  from  Kimberley,  was  riding 
at  speed  to  head  him,  and  the  struggle  resolved  it- 
self into  a  race  betwixt  the  Boers  and  the  British. 
The  Boers  in  the  present  campaign  have  shown 
themselves  the  most  mobile  troops  that  ever  man- 
oeuvred on  a  battle-field;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected    that,      in      such      a      crisis      as      this, 


they  would  hopelessly  outmarch  the  British. 
But  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case. 
The  Boer  general  could  hardly  abandon  his  guns 
and  his  supply  waggons;  and  it  he  had  done  so 
the  ponies  of  his  Boers  could  not  have  outridden 
French's  cavalry  regiments.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Cronje  was  never  able  to  shake  himself  loose 
from  the  fierce  pursuit  of  the  British.  He  left  his 
trenches  on  the  evening  of  the  16th;  on  the  next 
day  Kelly-Kenny  overtook  his  rearguard.  The 
oxen  of  the  Boer  transport  train  were  so  exhausted 
that  a  halt  was  necessary,  and  Cronje  threw  them 
into  laager.  The  heat  was  suffocating,  the  dust 
almost  intolerable.  His  men  were  well  nigh  worn 
out.  Yet  Kelly-Kenny  instantly  attacked,  and 
captured  seventy-eight  waggons  loaded  with  muni- 
tions of  war.  Tucker,  with  the  7th  Division,  at 
the  same  time  drove  the  Boers  across  the  Reit 
River,  east  of  Dekeit's  Drift. 

Roberts  by  this  time  had  drawn  four 
divisions  into  his  operations.  The  roads 
were  still  deep  in  sand,  the  country  almost 
waterless,  the  heat  consuming.  Yet,  with  over- 
mastering energy  and  perfect  skill,  the  pursuit  was 
urged  till,  at  Koedoo's  Rand,  the  hard-pressed 
Boers  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  the  exhaust- 
ing strain  of  their  flight,  and  turned  at  bay. 
French  held  the  path  in  their  front;  Kelly-Kenny 
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thundered  unceasingly  on  their  rear.  The  far- 
stretching  lines  of  dust  rising  10  the  sky  told  of 
the  other  British  divisions  coming  eagerly  up. 

An  Army  at  Bay. 

The  place  where  Cronje  was  driven  to  make  hia 
last  stand  offered  scanty  facilities  for  defence.  It 
was  a  narrow  valley,  commanded  by  high  cliffs  on 
either  side.  The  Modder,  here  a  slender  stream, 
flows  through  the  valley;  but  the  British  had  com- 
mand of  the  drifts  above  and  below,  and  they  held 
the  cliffs  with  their  guns.  It  was  a  death-trap;  a 
Boer  Sedan!  Cronje  attempted  a  somewhat 
childish  trick  to  gain  time.  He  demanded  an. 
armistice  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  bury 
his  dead.  "Not  for  one  minute!"  was  Lord 
Kitchener's  stern  answer;  "  you  must  fight  or  sur- 
render." Cronje  formed  a  laager  in  the  valley; 
and  his  men,  with  that  skill  and  energy  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  by  which  they  have  astonished  the 
world  all  through  the  campaign,  quickly  burrowed 
for  themselves  shot-^roof  shelters.  But  their  case 
was  hopeless.  The  British  guns  thundered  cease- 
lessly from  the  ridge.  The  narrow  valley  was 
thick  with  the  green  smoke  of  exploding  lyddite 
shells.  The  Boer  ammunition  waggons  were 
blown  up,  their  oxen  and  horses  destroyed.  Still 
the  stubborn  riflemen  clung  sullenly  to  their  shel- 
ters. Debate  as  to  whether  they  should  surrender 
or  not  rose  to  a  mutinous  height  betwixt  the  Boer 
leaders.  Roberts,  meanwhile,  scourged  the  Boer 
laager  with  his  fire,  while  French,  with  his  horse- 
men, crushed  some  Boer  commandoes  advancing  to 
Cronje's  succour. 

A  New  "Majuba*'! 

The  story  of  the  dying  "  flurry "  of  the 
Boer  army  is  almost  pathetic.  At  night 
rockets  soared  up  high  in  the  darkness  from  the 
shoi-tormented  laager,  and  burst  into  showers  of 
sparks;  mutely  signalling  for  help  that  never  came. 
Roberts  offered  to  send  in  ambulances  for  the  Boer 
wounded,  to  allow  the  women  and  children  in  the 
laager  to  pass  out,  &c.;  but  the  Boers  were  sullen, 
and  rejected  all  proposals.  Roberts  drew  his  lines 
still  closer  around  the  Boers,  and  pushed  forward 
a  sap  so  as  to  take  his  infantry  close  up  to  Cronje's 
defences  before  they  leaped  out  in  assault.  The 
Gordons  and  the  Canadians,  by  a  sudden  rush, 
seized  a  position  which  gave  a  still  more  complete 
command  of  the  enemy,  the  Canadians  particularly 
distinguishing  themselves:  The  next  day  was  the 
anniversary  of  Majuba,  and  Lord  Roberts  proposed 
to  celebrate  that  date  by  rushing  the  Boer  posi- 
tion. At  daybreak,  however,  Cronje  rode  into 
Lord  Roberts'  camp  and  made  an  unconditional 
surrender!  The  Boer  prisoners  numbered  over 
4,000,   the  majority  of  them   Transvaal  burghers. 
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To  those  modest  dimensions  Cronje's  army  had 
dwindled  in  the  fighting  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
ten  days  since  they  had  abandoned  their  trenches 
on  the  Modder! 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  next  to  the  surrender  of 
Paul  Kruger  himself,  the  capture  of  "Black"  Cronje 
gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  average  English- 
man. Cronje  has  one  soldierly  quality  at  least 
in  a  high  degree.  In  a  certain  dogged  and  sullen 
courage  he  has  no  rival  amongst  the  Boer  leaders. 
But  his  character  is  marred  by  unsoldierly  bru- 
tality, and  by  a  Kaffir-like  craft  which  violates 
every  honourable  law.  The  fashion  in  which  he 
conducted,  and  closed,  the  siege  of  Potcheffstroom 
in  1881  would  have  disgraced  a  savage.  He  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  men  in 
the  famous  raid  on  a  written  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared;  he  then  evaded  and  denied 


PRESIDENT  STEYN 
Of  the   Orange  Free  State. 

his  own  promise.  Lord  Roberts,  of  course,  re- 
ceived the  Boer  general  with  perfect  courtesy,  and 
has  shown  to  his  prisoners  a  kindness  which  has 
curiously  astonished  the  Boers  themselves.  But 
that,  on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba.  "  Black " 
Cronje,  with  his  whole  army,  should  have  become 
prisoners  of  war  is  a  circumstance  which  keenly 
delights  "  the  man  in  the  street." 


II.— WITH  GENERAL  BULLER. 

Meanwhile  T-ord  Roberts'  thunderstroke  had 
shaken  into  ruin  the  whole  Boer  campaign,  and  its 
effects  were  felt  decisively  at  Ladysmith,  far  to  the 
east.  Here  Buller,  with  fine  courage,  but  obstin- 
ately evil  fortune,  had  been  struggling  to  fight  his 
way  into  the  long-besieged  town.  Thrice  he  had 
advanced,  and  thrice  had  he  failed,  each  time  with 
heavy  loss.  At  Colenso,  on  December  15,  his  killed 
and  wounded  reached  1,200;   and— a  disaster  that 


yet  more  keenly  wounds  a  general's  honour — he 
had  lost  eleven  guns.  On  January  16  he  com- 
menced the  movement  which  reached  its  climax  ia 
the  capture  of  Spion  Kop,  a  mountain  crest  over 
7,000  feet  high;  a  position  only  won  to  be  aban- 
doned, with  a  total  loss  of  nearly  1,600  men.  On 
February  8,  Buller  advanced  once  more,  crossing' 
the  Tugela  at  Molen's  Drift,  and  carrying  Vaal- 
krantz  gallantly  with  the  bayonet — only  to  aban- 
don it  and  fall  back  once  more  across  the  Tugela. 
Of  the  generalship  shown  in  these  movements 
nothing  need  be  said;  but  for  valour  and  endur- 
ance in  the  ranks,  the  fighting  is  not  exceeded  by 
anything  recorded  in  British  military  history. 
The  Boers  showed  obstinate  courage  within  their 
trenches;  but  the  tireless,  unyielding  persistency 
of  the  British  attack  was  of  higher  quality  than 
even  the  Boer  defence.  All  the  advantages  of 
position  lay  with  the  Boers.  In  that  wild  tangle 
of  precipitous  hills,  sullen  valleys,  and  splintered 
kopjes  in  which  the  fighting  raged,  the  men  lying 
snugly  in  their  trenches  had  a  very  cruel  advan- 
tage over  the  men  who  had  to  climb  the  heights  to 
attack  them.  Roberts'  overwhelming  success  at 
Kimberley,  however,  shook  the  courage  of  the 
Boers  in  front  of  Ladysmith.  Bloemfontein  was 
threatened.      Pretoria  itself  must  soon  stand  siege! 
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And  .Toubert,  in  view  of  such  alarming  contingen- 
cies, hegan  to  malve  preparations  for  falling  back. 

A  Stubborn  Fight. 
On  February  14  Buller  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Chieveley,  and  made  preparations  for  his 
fourth  and  final  advance  on  Ladysmith.  His  ob- 
jective was  Mount  Inhlawe;  but  he  first  had  to 
carry  with  the  bayonet  Hussar  Hill  to  the  south  of 
that  position.  Kongolo  Hill  was  next  carried; 
then  Monte  Cristo.  A  series  of  difficult  hill- 
positions,  carried  with  the  most  gallant  courage, 
merely  served  as  preliminaries  to  the  final  assault 
of  Mount  Inhlawe.      The  lower  flanks  of  that  great 


through  three  days  (February  23-25)  ended  in  the 
capture  of  Grobelor  Kloof  Kop. 

But  Buller  found  the  line  by  which 
he  was  advancing  too  difficult;  and,  with 
cool  generalship,  he  fell  back  across  the 
Tugela  once  more,  re-crossed  it,  and  moved 
on  Pieter's  Hill.  Here  the  Boers  held  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff,  500  feet  high;  itself  only  to  be 
reached  when  a  succession  of  strong  positions  had 
been  carried.  It  was  only  after  six  days'  almost 
continuous  fighting  that  Buller  established  himself 
on  Pieter's  Hill.  Hitherto  the  fighting,  though  ob- 
stinate, had  been  marked  by  caution  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  British.    It  was  mainly  a  battle  of 
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CREUSOT   SIEGE   GUN    GOING   TO   THE.  FRONT   FROM   PRETORIA. 


hill  were  seamed  with  trenches,  which  had  to  be 
first  pounded  with  artillery  and  then  rushed  >viLh 
the  bayonet,  bo,  contending  for  every  foot  of  the 
black  and  rugged  hill  side,  the  British  troops 
fought  their  way  up — the  Irish  Fusiliers,  with  a 
fierce  rush,  at  last  storming  the  crest  and  driving 
the  Boers  down  the  further  flank.  On  February 
22,  news  came  that  General  Hart,  with  Buller's 
advance  guard,  had  seized  Colenso,  and  was  across 
the  Tugela.  On  the  23rd  Buller  was  actually  in 
sight  of  I..adysmith.  His  advance  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  cool,  unhasting,  unloitering  generalship. 
He  took  no  needless  risks,  and  made  sure  every 
step  he  won;  an  obstinate  combat  which  stretched 


guns.  But  at  Pieter's  Hill  the  fighting  was  close 
and  bloody.  The  Inniskillings  were  almost  des- 
troyed; the  Connaught  Rangers  suffered  heavily. 
But  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  position  was  car- 
ried by  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  with  a  splendid  charge, 
while  a  battalion  of  ihe  Lancashires,  at  almost  the 
same  moment,  stormed  the  west  shoulder.  The 
scene  when  the  l.ancasters  finally  rushed  the  crest 
of  Pieter's  Hill  was  memorable.  The  men  had 
fought  their  way  up  the  steep  slope,  carrying 
trench  after  trench,  and  suffering  heavily  in  the 
process.  But  the  upward  movement  never  paused. 
Gallantly  the  oflicers  led;  gallantly  the  men  fol- 
lowed.      At  last  the  summit  was  reached.       The 
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Boers,  still  sullenly  fighting,  were  driven,  broken 
and  hopeless,  down  the  reverse  flanK;  and  as  the 
panting  liancasters  realised  their  victory,  they 
broke  into  the  maddest  cheering,  waving  their  hel- 
mets on  their  bayonets,  and  sending  the  news  of 
their  triumph  with  their  shouts  over  the  echoing 
tills,  and  down  the  answering  valleys.  The 
Boers  held  Pieter's  Hill  with  their  utmost  ^jtrength. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  reckons  that  no  less  than 
10,000  Boers  took  part  in  resisting  the  British  ad- 
vance on  that  position;  and  to  have  stormed  such 
a  hill,  held  in  such  strength,  was  a  memorable  feat. 

A  Rescued  City. 

With  the  capture  of  Pieter's  Hill  the  strength  of 
the  Boer  defence  was  shattered;  and  on  February 
28 — almost  the  very  time  Cronje  was  riding  as  a 
prisoner  into  Lord  Roberts'  camp — Lord  Dun- 
donald,  with  the  advance-guard  of  Buller's  cavalry, 
rode  into  Ladysmith.  Out  from  a  gap  in  the  hills 
that  loo!;  down  on  Ladysmith  the  British  cavalry 
came  at  speed,  just  when  the  sun  was  setting.  As 
they  rode  a  voice  challenged  them  sternly  from 
the  scrub:  "  Who  goes  there?"  The  relieving 
army,"  was  the  reply;  and  with  those  syllables 
the  long  four  months'  siege  of  Ladysmith  came  to 
an  end. 

How  terribly  the  siege  had  told  on  the  garrison  is 
clear.  The  supply  of  provisions  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. The  daily  rations  consisted  of  half  a 
pound  of  mule's  flesh  or  horse's  flesh,  with  a  little 
meal — enough  to  flll  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
Disease  was  raging.  The  town  was  little  better 
than  a  fever-poisoned  hospital.  The  soldiers  were 
ragged,  wasted,  and  pallid.  In  Ladysmith  itself, 
during  the  siege,  no  less  than  8,000  soldiers  passed 
through  the  hospitals;  the  total  killed  and  wounded 
in  battle  reached  1,193.  The  siege  lasted  as  long 
as  that  of  Lucknow,  and  the  immortal  Residency 
was  not  defended  against  the  Sepoys  with  a  more 
resolute  courage  than  that  which  Sir  George  White 
and  his  beleaguered  garrison  showed  against  the 
Boers. 

As  the  British  troopers  rode  in,  and 
the  news  ran  through  the  city  of  their 
arrival,  the  sick  crept  from  their  tents,  the 
wounded  from '  the  hospitals.  A  delirium  of  joy 
swept  through  the  streets  of  Ladysmith.  In  the 
fast-gathering  darkness  Sir  George  White  spoke  to 
the  exultant  crowds  a  few  soldierly  words  of  praise. 
"  It  hurt  me  terribly,"  he  said,  "  to  reduce  the 
rations;  but,  thank  God,  we  kept  the  flag  flying!" 

The  next  day  General  Buller  himself  entered  the 
town.  The  Boers,  it  was  found,  had  abandoned 
their  trenches  in  haste,  leaving  large  quantities  of 
stores  and  ammunition.  Yet  their  retreat,  with 
all  its  hurry,  supplies  a  new  proof  of  the  skilful 
and    forecasting  strategy   which    has   marked    the 
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whole  Boer  campaign.  They  had  constructed  a 
railway  line  running  to  the  east  of  Mount  Bulwa- 
hana — on  which  their  Long  Tom  was  perched — 
and  joining  the  main  line  beyond  the  Klip  River, 
so  they  were  able  to  carry  off  their  heaviest  gun 
with  ease.  Another  line  of  railway  was  con- 
structed, running  from  Bethlehem  to  Kronstadt,  on 
the  main  line  to  Pretoria;  thus  making  the  transit 
of  troops  betwixt  the  two  Boer  Republics  easy. 
When  General  Buller  broke  through  their  lines  in 
front  of  Ladysmith,  the  Boers  fell  back  in  the 
greatest  haste,  abandoning  tents  and  food;  yet  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  their  heaviest  guns  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  ammunition;  and,  blow- 
ing- up  the  railway  bridges  behind  them  as  far 
north  as  Glencoe,  they  made  their  escape,  hurrying 
north  to  defend  the  Boer  capitals. 


ni.— THE  BOER  CENTRE. 

The  third  centre  of  operations  was  at  what  may 
be  called  the  crest  of  the  Boer  advance  to  the 
southward.  The  Boer  outposts  had  been  pushed 
far  beyond  the  Orange  River.  They  held  Coles- 
berg,  whence  they  threatened  the  Kimberley  rail- 


AN  INTREPID   PIPER   AT  MAGERSFONTEIN.— CORPORAL  McKAY  OF  THE   ARGYLL 

AND   SUTHERLAND   HIGHLANDERS. 

When  the  noise  of  battle  lieoanie  too  great  for  the  officers'  voices  to  he  heard,  Corporal  SIcKay  of  the  Argyll  and  Svithcrland 
Highlanders  stepped  out  amid  a  11.  rfect  storm  of  bullets,  and  made  the  kopjes  ring  with  the  stirring  strains  of  "  The  Campbells 
are  Coming"  in  order  to  get  tlie  men  together  again.  The  incident  was  as  notable  as  the  conduct  of  I'iper  Fiiidlater  at  Dargai. 
Note  that  the  Piper  is  wearing  a  khaki  apron  in  front  of  his  sporran,  for  the  Highland  Regiments  have  absolutely  declined  to. 
part  with  the'.r  tartan  kilts.— '-sii'iiERE." 
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way.  To  the  south-east  they  had  pushed  past 
Stormberg  to  Sterkstrom,  holding  the  road  that 
runs  to  the  sea-coast.  The  British  forces  in  their 
immediate  front  held  their  ground  stubbornly,  but 
were  too  weak  to  drive  the  Boers  back  until  the 
effects  of  Lord  Roberts'  operations  at  Kimberley 
made  themselves  felt.  With  Joubert  falling  back 
in  haste  from  Ladysmith,  and  Roberts  pushing  re- 
solutely eastward  to  Bloemfontein,  the  Boer  com- 
mandoes to  the  south  of  the  Orange  were  plainly 
in  deadly  peril  of  being  cut  off  and  captured.  They 
fell  back  in  haste,  followed  closely  by  the  British. 
General  Clements  pushed  forward  from  Arundel; 
■Gatacre  advanced  afresh  against  the  rugged  crest 
of  Stormberg;  General  Brabant  threatened  Aliwal 
North.  Colesberg  was  occupied.  Gatacre  pushed 
past  Stormberg — abandoned  almost  without  a  shot 
— and  seized  Burgersdorp.  To  the  east  Dordrecht 
was  held  by  a  strong  Boer  commando  in  defiance 
of  common  sense,  and  apparently  under  a  mere  im- 
pulse of  sulky  courage.  They  were  certain  to  be 
cut  off  unless  they  fell  back.  They  were  driven 
smartly  out  of  the  town,  however,  by  an  attack 
in  which  the  colonial  troops  played  the  chief  part; 
and  practically  the  Boer  invasion  of  Cape  Colony, 
as  of  Natal,  came  to  an  end. 

Capturing  the  Enemy's  Capital. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts  was  striking  at  Bloem- 
fontein, the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Pre- 
sident Steyn  made  a  frantic  appeal  to  Kruger  for 
lielp  in  the  defence  of  his  capital.  Kruger  visited 
Bloemfontein,  issued  a  fervent  call  to  the  Boers 
to  "  stand  firm,  and  place  their  trust  in  the  Al- 
mighty," with  an  appropriate  quotation  of  texts. 
President  Kruger,  however,  liberally  quali- 
fied his  own  piety  with  very  secular  com- 
mon sense.  Having  exhorted  his  Boers  to 
"  hold  their  ground,"  he  himself  returned 
to  Pretoria,  and  carefully  lodged  his  valuables  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam;  while  Pre- 
sident Steyn,  having  appointed  a  deputy,  also 
betook  himself  to  the  safety  of  Pretoria,  announ- 
cing that  Bloemfontein  would  be  "  defended  to  the 
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death  " — though  not  by  him!  Lord  Roberts,  dur- 
ing this  period,  was  pushing  on  towards  Bloem- 
fontein, overthrowing  everything  in  his  path.  On 
March  7  he  found  a  strong  Boer  force  barring  his 
advance.  Their  entrenchments  had  a  front  of  fif- 
teen m.iles,  guarding  the  whole  course  of  the  Mod- 
der,  and  stretching  eleven  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
stream  and  four  miles  to  the  north.  Roberts  sent 
his  cavalry  past  the  Boer  left  flank,  tumbling  them 
out  of  their  trenches;  then  the  6th  and  7th  Divi- 
sions advanced,  and,  practically  without  firing  a 
shot,  carried  the  Boer  position.  The  position  held 
by  the  Boers  was  exceedingly  strong.  Their 
trenches  were  constructed  with  great  art,  and  were 
supported  by  a  second  line  of  trenches.  A  frontal 
attack  would  have  meant  severe  loss  to  the  British. 
The  Boers  repeatedly  extended  their  flank  to  ar- 
rest French's  advance;  but  this  only  prolonged  and 
weakened  their  front.  French  was  too  swift  for 
the  Boers,  and  Kelly-Kenny  too  urgent.  So  clever 
were  Lord  Roberts'  tactics  that,  with  only 
fifty  casualtie,-,  the  Boers  were  hustled  out  of 
a  position  so  formidable.  Once  on  the  run  the 
Boers  could  not  be  rallied,  and  their  flight  is 
said  to  have  resembled  a  partridge  drive — horse, 
foot,  ?.nd  guns  thundering  wildly  to  the  eastward. 
In  the  distraction  of  the  flight  the  figure  of  Pre- 
sident Kruger  was  visible,  vainly  trying  to  per- 
suade his  Boers  to  stand. 

At  Driefontein,  again,  on  March  10, 
the  Boers  made  a  more  stubborn  resis- 
tance; but  their  centre  was  stormed  by  the  1st 
Welsh  Regiment,  their  flank  turned  by  the  cavalry, 
and  they  were  driven  in  confusion  off  the  field, 
abandoning  over  100  of  their  dead.  Lord  Roberts 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Asvogel  Kop,  and  sent 
forward  the  tireless  French  and  his  horsemen  to 
seize  the  hills  which  look  down  on  Bloemfontein, 
and  the  railway  which  connects  it  with  the  south. 
There  was  a  stubborn  fight,  but  French  was  not 
to  be  denied,  and  the  British  guns  were  soon  look- 
ing down  on  President  Steyn's  capital.  The  logic 
of  their  iron  lips  was  irresistible!  On  the  morn- 
ing of  March  15  the  Mayor  of  Bloemfontein,  with 
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Mr.  Frasor,  a  member  of  the  Free  State  Executive, 
met  Lord  Eoberts  and  made  a  formal  surrender  of 
the  city.  Lord  Roberts,  in  words  which  deserve  to 
be  memorable,  cabled  to  the  Queen,  •'  By  the  help 
of  God  and  the  bravery  of  your  Majesty's  soldiers, 
I  have  taken  possession  of  Bloemfontein  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag  over  the  Presidency,  which 
has  been  vacated  by  Mr.  Steyn,  late  President  of 
the  Orange  Free  State." 

The  Orange  Free  State  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
more  guilty  of  the  two  Republics.  It  had  no  quar- 
rel with  England  whatever.  Nothing  was  asked 
from  it.  It  was  offered  a  guarantee  of  its  indepen- 
dence. That  off'er  was  rejected,  and  President 
Steyn  joined  hands  with  Kruger,  invaded  Natal, 
and  annexed  the  Queen's  territory.  It  is  well  that 
the  State  which  thus  plunged  wantonly  into  the 
fight  should  be  the  first  to  taste  the  humilia- 
tion of  defeat,  and  to  see  the  British  flag  flying 
over  its  capital. 
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Brave  Fighters! 


The      strange 
operations      is 


rv— GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  present  war,  in  a  sense,  is  the  most  remark- 
able in  which  Great  Britain  has  ever  engaged.  It 
will  probably  have  the  effect  of  revolutionising  the 
tactics  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  It  still  puzzles 
many  people  why  two  microscopic  Republics  should 
be  able  to  battle  for  so  long  the  greatest  empire 
in  the  world.  How  does  it  come  to  pass  that — up 
to  the  moment,  at  least,  when  Cronje  surrendered 
— there  were  more  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Pre- 
toria than  there  were  Boer  prisoners  of  war  at 
Simonstown;  that  British  towns  were  be- 
sieged and  British  territory  annexed;  and. 
with  nearly  200,000  soldiers  in  South  Africa, 
the   tide  of  invasion   could   not  be  driven  back? 

Much  nonsense,  of  course,  has  been  talked  about 
the  disparity  in  the  size  of  the  combatants.  It 
was  T  duel,  it  has  been  said,  betwixt  a  giant  and  a 
dwarf:  betwixt  a  mighty  empire  and  a  couple  of 
tiny  Dutch  Republics.  England  is  not  fighting 
Germany  or  Russia,  but  a  couple  of  little  States 
whose  population  hardly  equalled  that  of  a  Lon- 
don suburb.  But  this  is  an  absurd  mis-statement. 
The  strength  of  each  combatant  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  troops  actually  on  the  field  of  conflict.  The 
fighting  force  of  the  Boers  is  not  known  exactly; 
but  when  we  deduct  from  the  English  fighting 
strength  the  forces  employed  to  cover  their  enor- 
mous lines  of  communication,  it  is  certain  that  in 
every  engagement  the  Boers  have  been  at  least 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  British;  in  many  fights 
they  have  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers. 
But  if  we  grant  equality  of  numbers,  this  still 
leaves  unexplained  those  gloomy  weeks  in  the 
campaign  when  the  British  seemed  unable  to  make 
any  successful  advance. 


paralysis  in  the  English 
certainly  not  due  to  any 
failure  of  fighting  quality  in  the  British  rank  and 
file.  The  men  who  held  the  hill  at  Busaco,  who 
broke  the  strength  of  Soulfs  onfall  at  Albuera,  who 
died  on  the  great  breach  of  Badajos,  or  who  stood 
unshaken  in  the  squares  at  Waterloo  did  not  exceed 
in  either  dash  or  steadfastness  the  men  who  stormed 
Pieter's  Hill  in  front  of  Ladysmith,  or  died  in  that 
mad  rush  on  the  Boer  trenches  at  Magersfontein. 
Lord  Wolseley  wrote  from  the  Nile  in  1885,  "  Upon 
each  fresh  occasion  when  I  am  brought  in  contact 
with  Her  Majesty's  troops  on  the  field,  I  find  the 
army  more  efficient  as  a  military  machine  than  it 
was  the  last  time  I  was  associated  with  it  on  active 
service."  This  improvement.  Lord  Wolseley  de- 
clared, was  "  most  marked  in  the  rank  and  file." 
"  Their  military  spirit  was  higher  than  it  ever  was. 
The  soldier  is  prouder  of  himself  and  of  his  corps 
than  he  used  to  be."  The  man  in  the  ranks.  Lord 
Wolseley  declared,  was  "  morally  better  and  mili- 
tarily more  efiicient  "  than  formerly.  We  frankly 
believe  that  the  British  soldier  of  to-day,  taken 
as  a  fighting  man,  is  the  best  thing  the  race  has 
produced.  And  the  regimental  officers  are  worthy 
of  the  men  they  command.  More  gallant  battle- 
leaders  do  not  exist  anywhere;  and  wherever  his 
officer,  leads,  the  British  soldier  will  follow. 

Blunders  in  Tactics. 

But  it  is  idle  to  deny  that,  until  Lord  Roberts  took 
command,  British  generalship  had  failed  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  warfare.  That 
General  Buller  did  not  adequately  measure  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  is  proved  by  two  facts: 
It  was  he  who  decided  that  Australian  contingents 
must  consist  of  infantry  and  not  cavalry.  Every- 
one now  admits  this  was  a  blunder.  Then,  too,  it 
was  he  who  advised  the  War  Office  that  less  than 
100,000  men  would  be  required  for  South 
Africa — a  quite  absurd  under-estimate.  It 
is  clear  that  Buller  at  first  had  no 
adequate  comprehension  of  either  the  scale  or  the 
character  of  the  struggle  before  him.  He  accuses 
his  own  officers  of  neglect  of  the  rudimentary  rules 
of  warfare.  "  I  suppose,"  he  wrote  on  December 
28,  "  our  officers  will  learn  the  value  of  scouting 
in  time,  but  in  spite  of  all  one  can  say,  up  to  this, 
our  men  seem  to  blunder  into  the  middle  of  the 
enemy,  and  suffer  accordingly."  But  this 
exactly  describes  Buller's  own  earlier  tac- 
tics. This  explains  the  loss  of  his  guns  at  Colenso, 
and  the  wasteful  valour  which  won  Spion  Kop, 
only  to  abandon  it.  Scotland  will  probably  never 
quite  forgive  Lord  Methuen  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Black  Watch  was  flung  away  at  Magers- 
fontein.      Each    costly  victory   in   Methuen's   ad- 
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vance  to  Kimbeiiey  was  won  by  a  frontal  attack  on 
trenches  armed  with  breech-loaders  and  quick- 
firing  guns.  "  You  cannot  turn  the  flank  of  troops 
who  can  change  their  front  in  fifteen  minutes." 
Ijord  Methuen  contended.  But  though  tlie  Boers 
could  change  their  front  in  fifteen  minutes,  they 
could  not  change  their  trenches,  and  the  problem 
was  to  hustle  them  out  of  these.  Methuen  sent 
the  gallant  Scottish  regiments  to  their  death  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  of  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  the  position  against  which  he  launched 
them. 

The  New  War. 

It  is  ungenerous,  however,  to  dwell  on  the  tem- 
porary failure  of  the  British  generals  in  tactics;  and 
Buller,  at  least,  has  recovered  fame  by  the  skill, 
coolness,  and  persistency  of  his  efforts  to  relieve 
Ladysmith.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  new 
weapons  with  which  modern  science  has  armed  the 
soldier  demand  new  tactics;  and  the  Boers,  by  a 
happy  accident  in  their  history,  have  stumbled  on 
the  tactics  which  suit  modern  weapons;  while 
British  generals  have  been  slow  in  learning  the 
much-needed  lesson.  When  there  was  put 
into  the  soldier's  hand  a  magazine-rifle, 
deadly  at  a  distance  of  3,000  yards,  this  circum- 
stance, with  a  breath,  cancelled  out  half  the  hither- 
to accepted  tactics  of  soldiership.  A  body  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  world  advancing  in  solid 
formation  on  trenches  held  with  such  weapons,  and 
men  who  knew  how  to  use  them,  was  certain  of 
disaster.  Lord  Roberts  has  told  us  how,  in  the 
Indian  frontier  campaign,  the  Afridis.  with  inferior 
weapons,  were  more  deadly  as  individual  fighters  than 
the  troops  of  the  British  army.  The  British  infantry 
regulations — still  in  force — insist  on  volley  firing  at 
any  obiect  over  800  yards  distant.  The  individual 
marksman  is  not  expected  to  hit  anything  at  that 
distance.  "  But  the  tribesmen,"  Lord  Roberts 
says,  "  seem  to  find  no  insuperable  diflficulty  in 
knocking  over  a  man  at  800  yards,  or  even  further." 

And  what  is  true  of  the  Afridi  is  still  truer  of  the 
Brer.  An  accident  in  his  history — his  long  fights 
with  savage  foes — has  taught  the  Boer  exactly  the 
tactics  which  suit  modern  weapons.  They  are 
trained  tq  seek  cover,  so  as  to  offer  no  target  to  an 
enemy.  They  cling  to  defensive  methods.  They 
know  how  to  make  their  weapons  deadly  at  the  ut- 
most range.  They  are  mobile  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Every  soldier  is  a  horseman:  and  thus  they 
can  escape  after  defeat,  and  concentrate  at  new 
points  for  attack,  with  a  speed  which  bewilders  the 
ordinary  soldier.  The  modern  soldier  has  not  yet 
been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  his  own  weapon, 
and  modern  tactics  have  not  been  adjusted  to  the 
T/eapons  it  employs.  At  Magersfontein,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Boer  front  was  a  long  line  of  trenches. 
Thp  firing  front  stretched  for  miles,  but  the  Boers 


them.selves  were  invisible.       On  such  a  front  the 

Highland  Regiments  advanced  in  solid  formation, 

and  were  suddenly  smitten  on  face  and  flank  with 

a  tempest  of  bullets. 

In  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  French  attacked  in 

solid  column;    the  English  met  them  in  line,  and 

the  line,  with  its  wide  front  of  converging  fire, 

overthrew   the   column.       In   principle   the   Boers 

have  repeated  against  the  British  the  tactics  the 

British  themselves  formerly  employed  against  the 

French.        They    met    with    a    thin     but    widely- 

sti-etched  front  of  unseen  riflemen  the  advance  of 

the    British    in    mass.       Thus    Captain    Congreve, 

V.C,   describes  the  Boer  fire  at  Colenso:  — 

We  bombarded  every  place  that  looked  like  holding 
Boers  for  two  hours  without  response,  and  without  a 
sign  of  a  Boer.  To  see  the  shells  bursting  you  would 
have  thought  nothing  could  have  been  left  alive  in  the 
vicinity.  After  this  the  infantry,  which  had  already 
got  into  position,  advanced,  line  after  line,  and  extended 
widely.  Instantly  thousands  of  bullets  began  patter- 
in'a  about,  and  the  enemy's  guns  patched  shells  all  over 
the  place.  Where  they  came  from  no  one  could  see. 
Till  the  end  I  never  saw  a  Boer  all  day,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  else  did.  All  one  could  see  were  little 
tufts  of  dust  all  over  the  ground,  a  whistling  noise, 
"  phut  "  where  they  hit,  and  an  increasing  rattle  of 
musketry  somewhere  in  front. 

The  use  of  smokeless  powder  has  gi-eatly 
helped  the  Boer  tactics;  while  the  accident  that  the 
Boers  have  simply  had  to  hold— with  every  advan- 
tage of  ground— positions  elaborately  prepared  in 
advance  for  defence,  has  given  their  tactics  the 
utmost  possible  advantage.  At  Magersfontein  the 
wrecks  of  the  Highland  regiments  came  stagger- 
ing back  from  the  fight,  after  having  sustained  a 
slaughtering  fire  for  hours,  without  so  much  as 
having  seen  a  Boer! 

The  problem  of  war  with  modern  weapons  is  to 
increase  the  shooting  power  of  the  individual  sol- 
dier, and  employ  him  so  as  to  offer  no  target  to 
the  enemy.  British  drill-grounds  do  not  teach 
this  art.  whereas  the  African  veldt,  with  its  savage 
warfare,  had  made  these  tactics  natural  to  the 
Boer.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  until  the  British 
generals  had  adjusted  their  methods  to  the  new 
conditions  of  warfare,  matters  went  ill  with  them? 
Lord  Roberts  has  proved  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  soldiership  still  apply,  and  he  has  out- 
generalled  the  Boers,  as  well  as  out-fought  them. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lessons  of  the  present 
campaign  will  exercise  a  revolutionary  effect  on 
military  tactics  throughout  the  world. 


This  sketch  of  the  "fighting  of  the  month," 
however,  may  fitly  end  with  an  exultant  note. 
A  month  which  began  with  the  relief  of  Kimberley, 
and  closed  with  the  capture  of  Bloemfontein; 
which  saw  Cronje  marching  as  a  ni-isoner  of  war 
into  Cape  Town,  and  .Toubert  driven  in  confusion 
from  his  leaguer  of  Ladysmith.  v.ill  be  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  records  of  British  soldiership. 


SOME   OF   THE   LEADERS   OF   OUR   TROOPS. 


1. — Lieot.-Geseral  Sir  C   Warren, 

Leads  the  Fifth  Division. 
2. — Major-Gkneral  E.  p.  H.  Wooiioate, 

Leads  the  Tenth  Brigade. 
3.— Major-General  Sir  A.  Hfnter, 

MaJor-G«neral  of  the  Ladysmith  Garrison. 
t. — Major-General  R.  a.  p.  Clements, 

Leads  the  Thirteenth  Brigade. 

9. — MA.IOR-GENERAL  J.   F.   BROOKLIHUKBT, 


5. — LiBUT. -General  Kelly-Kenny, 

Leads  the  Sixth  Division. 
6.— Lieut. -General  F.  W.  E.  Forestier-Walker, 

Commanding  the  line  of  communication. 
7.— Colonel  0.  A.  Rochefort  Bovh, 

Leads  the  Royal  Engineers. 
8.— Major-General  J.  P.  Brabazon, 

Leads  the  Second  Cavalry  Brigade. 
Leads  the  Cavalry  recently  shut  up  in  Ladysmith, 


'Sphere."'] 


SOME   OF   THE   LEADERS   OF   OUR   TROOPS. 


1.— Lieut.  Col.  H.  C.  O.  Plumer, 

Leader  of  the  Rhodesian  Force. 
2.— Col.  R.  S.  S.  Badbn-Powell, 

Tbe  Defender  of  Mafeking. 
S. — Major-Genkral  Sir  H.  E.  Uolvillb, 

Leads  the  Kirsl  (or  Gusrds)  Brigade. 
4.— Major-Geseral  Polk-Ca  iew, 

Leads  the  Seventh  Brigade. 


5. — Brioadier-Genkral  Hector  Macdoxalu, 

Leads  the  Third  (or  Highland)  Brigatle. 
6. — Major-Grnbral  Hon.  N.  G.  Iattelton, 

Leads  the  Fourth  (or  Light  Infantry)  Brigadei 
7. — Majok-General  G.   Uart(jn, 

Leads  ihe  Sixth  (or  Fusiliers)  Brigade. 
8. — Ma.ior-General,  A.  Fitzrov-Uart, 

Leads  the  Fifth  (or  Irish)  Brigade. 


9.— Major-Gbneral  HiLDTilD,  Leads  the  Second  (or  English)  Brigade. 
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GERMAN    COMMANDO   LEAVING   PRETORIA   FOR   THE   NATAL   FRONT. 


BOER   SCOUTS   WITH   MOUNTAIN   GUN. 


MOUNTED   BOER   PATROL. 
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"AT   THE   BREECH   OF   THE   FOUR-POINT-SEVEN." 
The  Naval  Gtins  doing  such  good  work  at  the  front  have  a  range  of  9,800  yards. 

("  Xavy  and  Anny.") 


Navy  and  Armj'."] 


THE    "HANDY  MAN." 


■■  Handy  afloat,  handy  ashore,  handier  still  in  a  hole, 
Keady   to  swanii    up  a   mountain-side,   or  walk  on   a  greasy  pole; 
t,ii>.'Kitig   a    gun    through    a    desert,    scrubbing    a    deck    milk-white, 
Jack  is  the  man  for  a  children's  romp,  and  the  awkward  hour  cf  a  fight." 

— E.  Harold  Begbie,  in  the  "  Globe." 
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Boer  Patrol  near  Colenso,  December,  1899. 


Doer  Laager  near  Colenso,  December,  1899, 
Vii;-    MEN    OUR   SOLDIERS   ARE   HGHTINa. 


TWELVE-POUNDER    NAVAL    GUN    AND    ITS    COMPANY    AT    ESTCOURT. 


RIFLE   BRIGADE   HILL-CLIMBING   WITH    MAXIM. 


'BOBS'   EYES."  —  SCOUTS   AT    WORK. 
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LANCERS   CROSSING    THE   MODDER   AT    SUNSET. 
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Watching  the  Battle. 


Getting  our  iO-Poundet  into  Action. 
THE   BATTLE   OF   MAGERSFONTEIN. 


Seeing  the  Sea  for  the  First  Time. 


Landing  at  the  Station. 
BOER   PRISONERS   ARRIVING   AT   DURBAN. 
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Major  P.  M.  Poore. 


Lieutenant  C.  E.  Atchison, 
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Lieuterant  H.  W.  Kettlewell. 


Captain  F.  W.  D.  Quinont. 


CRICKETING    SOLDIERS. 
("  Navy  ajid  Army.") 
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WHAT    AN    AUSTRALIAN    SEES    IN    ENGLAND. 

Br  W.  H.  FiTCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


Ill -WHAT    HOLDS   THE    EMPIRE    TOGETHER? 


The  puzzle  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  its  far- 
reaching  scale,  its  curious  amalgam  of  races,  and 
.creeds  and  tongues  and  civilisations;  it  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  by  some  unguessed — or  only  half- 
guessed — force  it  is  held  together  in  defiance  of 
geography.  It  survives  in  spite  of  its  size.  It 
.grows  even  more  compact  as  it  grows  bigger.  It 
was  never  before  so  fused  with  one  sentiment,  or 
knitted  together  with  one  purpose,  as  it  is  to- 
day. Human  history  shows  no  other  example  of 
an  Empire  on  such  a  scale,  and  compounded  of 
elements  so  diverse — a  mere  porridge-pot  of  na- 
tions— yet  having  a  cohesion  which  bears  the 
strain  of  war,  and  would  survive  the  shock  of 
•disaster. 

What  the  Empire  Is. 

A  philosopher,  studying  the  problem  beforehand, 
.and  in  the  dry  light  of  science,  would  declare  that 
such  an  Empire — a  tangle  of  mighty  provinces 
:girdling  the  globe — could  not  possibly  cohere.  Hu- 
man nature,  it  would  be  said,  is  against  it.  Geo- 
igraphy  is  against  it.  What  example  is  to  be  found 
in  all  history  of  such  a  patchwork  of  colours, 
creeds,  climates,  languages,  of  degrees  of  civilisa- 
tion and  diversities  of  interests  woven 
into  one  political  pattern!  The  "  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages "  to  whom  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  addressed  his  decree  fi'om  the 
plains  of  Dura  were  but  a  tiny  parish  compared 
with  the  mighty  realms  over  which  Queen  Victoria 
■extends  her  pacific  sceptre.  In  his  earlier  story, 
"  The  Island,"  Mr.  Whiteing  draws  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  bundle  of  kingdoms,  colonies,  and  territories 
which  make  up  the  Queen's  realm: — . 

I  have  to  tell  of  the  Empire,  the  power,  the  atretch 
of  it,  the  count  in  millions  of  miles,  in  millions  of 
souls;  the  largest  empires,  living  or  dead,  mostly  but 
parishes  beside  it.  In  mere  size,  Russia,  even,  beaten 
by  more  than  an  eighth,  the  Grand  Republic  beaten 
tliree  times  over,  and  standing  in  the  comparative  esti- 
mate a  nice  compact  little  country  as  ever  a  man 
might  wish  to  see;  the  late  Darius  the  Great  beaten  five 
times  clear — more  tlian  forty  Germanys,  more  than  fifty 
Spains!  Our  own  Mother  Island  but  a  dot  in  a  waste 
beside  it,  Victoria's  Island  but  a  dot  on  the  dot,  the 
parasite  of  a  midge.  A  hundred  and  fifty  languages 
and  dialects.  With  this,  the  figures  for  commerce,  the 
figures  for  sails  on  all  the  seas  that  wash  the  ball,  the 
figures  for  wealth — a  round  ten  or  eleven  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling,  if  we  were  sold  up  to-morrow,  and  a  steady 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  added  year  by  year  to  the 
hoard. 


And  this  huge  Empire  steadily  grows  huger.  The 
sap  of  spring  is  in  its  veins,  not  the  frost  of  winter. 
It  throbs  with  all  the  pulses  of  youth,  and  grows 
with  the  energy  of  youth.  Great  Britain  does  not 
seek  new  provinces;  they  come  to  her  unsought, 
and  even  undesired.  For  some  nerves  in  the 
"  wearied  Titan  "  of  the  nations  begin  to  grow  fit- 
fully conscious  of  their  weariness.  During  the 
Queen's  reign  alone  the  British  dominions  in  India 
have  been  increased  by  a  territory  larger  than  Aus- 
tria; in  South  Africa  by  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  Germany;  in  East  Africa  by  a  space  half  as 
large  as  that  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Canada  and 
Australasia  alone  represent,  roughly,  one-ninth  of 
the  habitable  globe.  And  the  Empire  grows  richer 
as  well  as  greater.  Taking  the  British  Isles, 
their  population  has  increased  fifty  per  cent,  during 
the  Queen's  reign,  their  wealth  more  than  300  per 
cent.  Each  penny  of  the  income-tax,  when  Peel 
re-imposed  it  in  1842,  yielded  £700,000  a  year. 
The  same  penny  now  yields  £2,250,000.  And  this 
Empire,  so  rich  at  the  centre,  is  rich  in  something 
like  the  same  proportion  through  all  its  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Puzzle  of  It. 

Now,  we  repeat,  the  puzzle  of  the  modern  world 
is  why  this  huge,  discordant,  and  almost  accidental 
conglomeration  of  unlike  races  and  realms  and 
climates  which  we  call  the  British  Empire  does 
not  fall  to  pieces.  It  does  not;  and  this  circum- 
stance disgusts  its  enemies  and  half  bewilders  Its 
friends.  But  why  does  it  not?  Geography,  as 
we  have  said,  is  against  it.  Betwixt  the  far-scat- 
tered provinces  stretch  what  seem  to  one  who 
crosses  them  the  measureless  wastes  of  the  barren 
and  separating  sea.  The  white-sailed  merchant 
ships — those  shuttles  in  the  flying  loom  of  Empire 
—ply  on  the  sea  surface;  a  thread  of  wire  like  a 
nerve  of  sensation  far  down  in  the  sea-depths 
knits  continents  and  islands  together.  But  these 
are  very  strengthless  filaments  by  which  to  hold 
the  provinces  of  a  world-girdling  Empire  together; 
and,  above  all,  of  such  an  Empire,  consisting  not  of 
one  homogeneous  race  with  a  single  speech,  but  of 
a  many-tinted  procession  of  nationalities,  talking 
as  many  languages  as  did  the  builders  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 
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Loudon,  the  capital,  reflects,  not  merely  by  its 
Tastness,  but  by  its  human  complexity,  the  Empire 
of  which  it  is  the  heart.  There  are  said  to  be  in 
it  more  Irishmen  than  in  Dublin,  more  Scotch- 
men than  in  Edinburgh,  more  Roman  Catholics 
than  in  Rome.  So  the  Queen,  we  are  told,  rules 
over  more  Mohammedans  than  the  Sultan,  and — a 
more  doubtful  bit  of  arithmetic — over  more  Bud- 
dhists than  the  Emperor  of  China.  Now,  it  is  not 
merely  that  out  of  diversities  of  geography  and  of 
climate  are  apt  to  be  bred  conflicting  interests.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  provinces  of  an  Empire 
which  talks  so  many  languages  would  be  unintel- 
ligible to  each  other.  No  common  bond  of  sym- 
pathy would  seem  to  be  possible  to  races  that  wor- 
ship at  such  diverse  altars,  and  to  a  political  fed- 
eration composed  of  such  curiously  diverse  ele- 
ments. 

A  Compacted  Empire. 

Yet,  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  history,  to 
the  confusion  of  all  political  philosophers,  and  to 
the  exasperated  disgust  of  its  rivals  and  enemies, 
the  British  Empire  contrives  to  exist!  It  thrills 
with  a  common  life.  Some  kindly  magic,  some- 
how, dissolves  all  differences  of  blood  and  speech, 
of  creed  and  climate,  and,  in  spite  of  space  and 
of  human  selflshness,  makes  of  this  jumble  of 
provinces — ancient  kingdoms  and  civilisations  in 
India,  lusty  and  half-grown  colonies  like  Canada 
and  Australia,  savage  and  scarcely-subdued  ter- 
ritories in  Africa — one  close-knitted  Empire.  The 
present  war,  everyone  is  saying,  has  helped  to 
create  this  unity.  It  has  acted  like  a  precipita- 
ting shock  on  a  chemical  solution.  The  fluid  has 
Buddenl}"^  been  transfigured  into  a  crystal!  It  Is 
perhaps  truer,  if  less  picturesque,  to  say  that  the 
war  has  had  the  office  of  a  touchstone.  It  has 
helped  to  make  conscious  and  visible  a  unity  which 
existed  already,  but  of  which  we  ourselves  were 
hardly  conscious.  Who  would  have  dared  to 
guess,  six  months  ago,  that  the  colonies  would  have 
arrayed,  for  the  defence  of  the  Queen's  flag,  on 
a  battle-field  so  distant  as  that  of  South  Africa, 
a  force  exceeding  in  number,  and  rivalling  in  sol- 
dierly qualities,  the  British  troops  with  which 
Wellington  fought  and  won  Waterloo?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  colonial  forces  fighting  in 
South  Africa  at  the  present  moment  amount  to 
81,000  men,  a  larger  army  than  that  which  Great 
Britain  first  despatched  to  the  Crimea! 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  the  English  colonies 
have  shown  themselves  willing  to  spend  their 
blood  and  wealth  in  the  cause  of  England.  The 
same  impulse  makes  itself  visible  over  the  whole 
Empire.  Indian  princes  give  of  their  treasures  to  tht 
Queen's  service,  and  are  aggrieved  they  may  not 
send  their  troops  to  fight  under  the  Queen's  flag. 
Men  of  negro  blood  from  the  West  Indies  volun- 


teer to  fight  beside  the  Guards  and  Highlanders. 
The  Afridis  from  the  wild  hills  of  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, whom  Lord  Roberts  overthrew,  are  eager  to 
fight  under  Lord  Roberts  against  the  Boers.  It 
was  a  company  of  French  Canadians  who,  side  by 
side  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  made  the  charge 
which  crushed  "  Black  "  Cronje's  last  hope,  and 
led  to  his  surrender. 

What  British  Statesmen  Say. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Chatham, 
said  finely  that  the  present  war,  if  it  has  don« 
nothing  else,  has  proved  that  the  Empire  is  a  fact. 
It  is  not  merely  a  huge  congress  of  countries,  but  a 
vital  organism.  "It  has  been  shov  n,"  to  use  Lord 
Rosebery's  own  words,  that  "  the  Empire  is  not 
merely  founded  upon  a  rock;  it  is  compact  as  a 
rock."  And,  the  Scotch  side  of  his  brain  being 
consulted,  Lord  Rosebery  added  that  it  was  worth 
all  the  reverses,  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  of 
the  present  struggle,  merely  "  to  purchase  the 
fact  that  uur  Empire  is  a  united  Empire,  and, 
therefore,  henceforth  a  supreme  factor  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world."  It  is  as  a  Scotchman  and  an 
ex-Premier  that  Lord  Rosebery  pronounces  the 
war,  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  "a  profit- 
able transaction"!  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  de- 
bate on  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice's  motion  of  want  of 
confidence,  paid  a  memorable  tribute  to  the  col- 
onies. "  Has  any  other  nation,"  he  asked,  "  better 
right  to  be  proud  of  its  soldiers  than  England?" 
And  amongst  her  soldiers,  he  added,  were  none 
more  gallant  than  those  from  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  went  on  to  say:  — 

Reverses  try  the  temper  of  a  nation,  and  our  people 
have  borne  the  test,  and  every  reverse  has  only  been 
the  signal  for  new  offers  of  patriotic  assistance  from  this 
country,  and  new  offers  from  our  fellow  subjects  across 
the  sea.  (Ministerial  cheers.)  'niat,  indeed,  is  a 
fact  of  the  situation  which  I  hope  we  can  never  forget. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Empire  has  it  so 
realised  its  strength  and  its  unity.  The  splendid,  and 
above  all,  the  spontaneous  rally  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  affords  no  slight  compensation  even 
for  the  sufferings  of  war.  (Ministerial  cheers.)  What 
has  brought  them  to  your  side?  'What  has  brought 
these  younger  nations  to  Great  Britain — induced  them 
to  spring  to  amis,  even  before  you  called  upon  them? 
It  is  that  Imperial  instinct  which  you  deride  and  scorn. 
(Ministerial  cheers.)  Our  colonies,  repelled  in  the  past 
by  indifference  and  apathy,  have  responded  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  has  recently  been  shown  to  them.  A  sense 
of  common  interest,  of  common  duty,  of  assurance  of 
mutual  support,  of  pride  in  the  great  edifice  in  which 
they  are  all  members,  have  combined  to  consolidate  and 
establish  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  (Cheers.)  These 
people,  very  shortly  as  time  is  measured  by  history, 
about  to  become  great  and  populous  nations,  for  the 
first  time  now  claim  their  share  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  in  the  privileges,  of  Empire. 
Accordingly  you  have  the  opportunity,  now  that  you 
are  the  trustees  not  merely  of  a  kinsdom.  hut  of  a 
federation,  which  may  not  indeed  be  distinctly  outlined, 
hut  whinh  exists  alreadv  in  the  snirit  at  any  rate. 
They  'ook  to  you  as  holding  the  headship  of  your  race, 
and  we  owe  to  them  an  infinitp  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
mora.,  as  well  as  the  material,  support  that  they  have 
given  us.       This  is  a  question  in  which   their  interest 
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w  indirect.  They  see  it  ^vith  clearer  vision  than  we 
do.  i'heir  eyes  are  not  distorted  by  party  pohtics. 
bir,  1  wiii  never  believe  these  free  communities  would 
r  mrer  give  their  support  and  approval  to  any  cauae  ^hich 
'  WM  not  just  and  righteous— (^Ministerial  cheers)— which 
wm«  not  based  on  the  principles  upon  which  their  own 
ua*titutions  have  been  iouuded.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future,  1  say  we  shall  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  compensations  as  well  as  upon  the  evils  of  war. 

The  notable  thing  in  that  speech  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  not  merely  does  the  motherland 
rejoice  in  the  loyalty  of  her  far-off  colonies;  she 
welcomes  them  to  a  share  in  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  Empire.  She  recognises  their 
gift  of  "  a  clearer  vision  "  than  her  own;  she  sub- 
mits to  be  judged  at  the  tribunal  of  their  con- 
sciences. And  the  speaker  here  is  the  most  prac- 
tical, hard-headed,  and  unsentimental  of  all  British 
statesmen! 

English  and  French  Colonies. 

We   find  another   proof  of  the   fact   that   Great 
Britain,  somehow,  has  the  art  of  success  in  Empire- 
building    if  we  contrast  our  colonies  with   those 
of  other  nations.      In  mere  area,  for  example,  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France  come  not  very  far 
short  of  those  of  England.       But  French  colonies 
bear  to  France  almost  the  relation  that  aphides 
do     to     a     cabbage.       They      add       nothing      to 
its     strength;      they     drain     it     of     blood     and 
treasure.      France  has  spent,  in  the  years  betwixt 
1890-'J9  nearly    £33,000,000  on   her  colonies,  while 
the   Colonial    Office    in   Paris    has   a   staff   of   231 
officials,  as  against  a  staff  of  79  employed  in  the 
British  Colonial  Office.       Of  the  total  cost  of  her 
colonies,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  falls  on  the  French 
tax-payer.      Every  loan  a  French  colony  raises  has 
to  be  guaranteed— and  not  seldom  actually  repaid— 
by  the  mother  country.      And  yet,  even  when  thus 
spoon-fed,  the  French  colonies  decline  to  live,  or 
maintain  only  a  sort  of  galvanised  existence.      The 
total   number  of  emigrants  from   France  for   the 
three  years  ending  in  1896  scarcely  amounted  to 
5,000  persons.       French   colonies  are   mainly  col- 
onised  by  officials   appointed     from     Paris.       In 
Guadeloupe  there  is  one  such  official  to  every  145 
inhabitants;  in  Dahomey  there  is  a  white  popula- 
tion of  thirty-three  colonists — of  whom  only  twelve 
are  Frenchmen— and  they  are  managed  by  no  less 
than   553  officials— about  45  French  officials,   that 
is,  to  one  French  colonist!       And  France,  even  on 
these  terms,  cannot  secure  the  trade  of  her  own 
colonies.       It  flows,   somehow,  as  though   by  the 
force  of  gravitation,  to  foreign  pockets.      "  A  mar- 
ket    worth     95,000,000     francs."     M.     Meline,     the 
French  Premier,  dolefully  says,  "  costs  us  80,000,000 
francs  a  year.      Foreign  countries  have  a  market 
worth    126,000,000    francs   without   loosening   their 
purse-strings."      Translate      this      into      English 
flffures:  the  total  trade  of  France  with  her  colonies 


in  1897,  taking  exports  and  imports  together, 
amounted  to  little  over  £9,000,000;  the  trade  of 
foreign  countries  with  French  colonies  in  the  same 
year  reached  nearly  £11,000,000! 

it  is  plain  that,  in  the  business  of  colonisa- 
tion in  the  highest  sense — in  the  art  of  creating 
prosperous  and  loyal  communities  in  far-off  lands, 
and  in  winning,  not  merely  their  trade,  but  their 
loyal  affection — England  succeeds;  and  she  sue-, 
ceeds  where  other  nations  fail. 

What  is  the  Secret? 

The  Australian,  in  his  travels,  sees  this  with  his 
own  eyes.  The  evidence  of  it  multiplies  with  each 
new  league  of  sea-travel.  It  gains  force  at  every 
port  he  touches.  The  proofs  culminate  and  be- 
come overwhelming  as  he  stands  in  London,  at 
.  once  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  the  Empire,  and 
realises  by  what  sensitive  nerves  the  capital  is 
linked  to  the  far-off  provinces,  and  by  what  vivify- 
ing pulses  the  vital  currents  run  to  and  fro  betwixt 
the  heart  and  the  remotest  extremities.  But  the 
puzzle  remains.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  amaz- 
ing phenomenon?  What  is  the  cement  which 
holds  the  British  Empire  together?  By  what 
magic  are  such  diverse  and  apparently  insoluble 
elements  melted  into  unity? 

A      writer      in      the      American       "  Outlook " 
tells      how      he      happened      to      be    in    British 
Guiana  when,  on  the  day  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee, 
Queen    Victoria   "  sent   out   to   every   part   of   the 
British   dominions  a  message — to     glaring,     sun- 
scorched  Aden,  to  the  sweet  green  slopes  of  Bar- 
badoes,  to  the  lands  where  the  Southern  Cross  hangs 
right  overhead,  to  the  wide  waste-lands  flushed  by 
the  Northern  Lights— a  simple  message  of  greeting, 
'  From  my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people.    May 
God  bless  them.'  "      The  writer  witnessed  the  en- 
thusiasm the  message  kindled  in  that  far-off,  half- 
savage  colony,  and  he  speculates  with  almost  amus- 
ing naivete    over  the  causes  of  the  spectacle  on 
which  he  looked.      -  Why,"  he  asks,  "  should  that 
crowd   of  negroes,   coolies,   Portuguese,   and   half- 
breeds  have  given  itself  up  to  the  most  enthusi- 
astic expressions  of  delight?      Why  should  there 
have   been   such   a  throwing  up   of  caps,   such   a 
cheering  and  hurrahing,  such  a  lusty  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem?      Why,  later  in  the  day,  should 
many  thousands  of  people  in  that  little,  out-of-the- 
way  colony  close  under  the  Line  have  gathered  in 
and  around  the  cathedral  to  offer  up  their  heart- 
felt thanks  to  God  that  a  monarch  whom  they  had 
never  seen   should   have  been   spared  to  rule  for 
sixty  years    in  an  island  they  had  never  visited? 
.     .     .     .     Why,  when    the  swift  tropical  night  had 
fallen,  could  I  look  out  across  the  land,  and  see 
glowing    everywhere   amidst    the   palms   and    the. 
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bread-fruit  trees,  shining  from  the  thickets  of 
oleanders  and  hibiscus  in  every  house  and  hut,  the 
light  of  rejoicing  fames?"  The  answer,  he  says, 
"  would  fill  volumes.  It  would  be  a  history  of 
Britifch  colonisation." 

But  those  volumes,  and  that  history,  remain 
unwritten:  and  the  historian  who  is  to  write  them, 
the  philosopher  who  is  to  solve  this  problem,  is  not 
yet  born.  No  scientific  and  adequate  analysis  of 
the  forces  which  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  are 


knitting  it  into  ever-increasing  compactness,  has 
yet  been  made.  Perhaps  those  who  are  doing 
most  to  create  this  unity  are  themselves  least  con- 
scious of  the  f?reat  part  they  are  playing.  Like 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  they  are  "  building  better  than 
thev  know.  '  Iv?eanwhile,  as  the  problem  is 
studied  through  Australian  eyes,  some  rough  and 
partial  explanation  becomes  visible,  and  may  be 
attempted  in  our  next  issue. 


{To  he  continued.) 


Should  Ladies  Smoke  ? 

In  the  "Lady's  Realm"  this  vexed  question  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  five  well-known  ladies. 
Ayes,  4;  Noes,  1.  Majority  in  favour,  3.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  Ayes  are  given  with 
reservations. 

"Of  course  they  should,  if  they  like  it,"  says  the 
Princes  Gagarine,  although  she  continues: — "Per- 
sonally I  dislike  it  heartily,  and  nothing  would 
make  me  take  it  up,"  and  adds  that  "  no  woman 
would  smoke  cigars  and  look  as  horrid  as  she  does 
unless  she  really  found  some  pleasure  in  it."  On 
the  whole,  the  Princess  attaches  so  many  qualified 
protests  to  her  vote  that  the  pro-smokers  had 
better  regard  her  as  somewhat  of  a  broken  reed. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chetwynd  thinks  that  "  it  de- 
pends upon  the  how,  and  the  when,  and  the  where, 
and  the  why."  But  few  will  be  disposed  to  contra- 
dict her  when  she  asserts  that — "  Nothing  can  look 
worse  than  to  see  a  woman  lounging  about  at 
a  railway  station  with  perhaps  a  cigar  in  her 
mouth,  and  a  vulgar  swagger  worthy  of  that  cigar." 
If,  however,  a  woman  is  only  to  smoke  when  she 
has  satisfied  herself  that  her  doing  so  will  annoy 
and  shock  no  one,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her 
chances  of  enjoying  a  cigarette  will  be — at  all 
events,  for  the  present— greatly  limited.  The 
oft-urged  argument  against  smoking,  on  the 
ground  of  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco,  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd dismisses  at  once.  "  This,"  she  says,  "  any 
refined  woman  gets  rid  of  very  easily;"  while  the 
chief  argument  upon  which  she  bases  her  de- 
fence is  that  "  women  have  to  bear,  often  in  silence, 
much  that  so  essentially  tries  the  nerves,  that  no 
solace  or  soothing  influence  should  be  denied 
them."  Men  can  get  away  from  those  "  incessant 
little  worries "  which  often  make  woman's  exis- 
tence so  harassing.       She  adds,   however,   that— 


"  Where  those  whom  a  woman  is  bound  to  con- 
sider have  a  fixed  and  rooted  objection  to  a  woman 
smoking  (even  the  postprandial  cigarette),  of 
course  she  must  resign  herself  to  the  deprivation." 

Miss  Meresia  Nevil  argues  that  what  is  sauce  for 
the  gander  is  also  sauce  for  the  goose.  She  also 
is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  depends  "  how  it  is 
done  and  where  it  is  done,  and  a  lady  will  never  do 
it  when  it  is  likely  to  annoy  or  give  offence." 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser  assures  us  that  "  any  woman 
who  sits,  as  I  do,  seven  and  sometimes  eight  hours 
a  day  at  her  writing-table  will  find  that  there  are 
moments  when  a  good  cigarette  is  like  the  gift  of 
a  new  head."  She  half  apologises  for  her  old- 
fashioned  belief  that  in  such  matters  we  should 
consult  the  feelings  of  our  men,  and  concludes  with 
the  sound  advice:  "  Learn  how  to  do  it  before 
making  an  exhibition  of  yourself;  don't  make 
faces;   don't  inhale;  and  avoid  cheap  cigarettes." 

Miss  Evelyn  liang,  on  the  contrary,  replies  to 
this  delicate  question,  "  In  my  opinion,  most  de- 
cidedly not."  Who  can  imagine,  she  says,  a 
smoking  mother  tending  her  child,  or  a  smoking 
nurse  watching  a  patient?  The  argument  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  habit,  so  light  disposed  of  by 
some  of  the  writers,  weighs  heavily  with  her.  She 
is  probably  right  in  her  idea  that  a  woman  who 
wants  to  smoke  will  smoke,  "  but,"  she  exclaims, 
"  I  think  her  a  horrid,  unfeminine  creature  for  f.U 
that,  and  I  hope  men  will  shun  her  as  she  de- 
serves: there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  bring  her 
to  her  senses." 


The  wonderful  ways  in  which  sand  groups  itself 
under  the  influence  of  wind  and  moisture  are  set 
forth  in  a  well-illustrated  paper  on  "  Desert  Sand- 
dunes  Bordering  the  Nile  Delta,"  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
Cornish,  in  the  "  Geographical  Journal "  for 
.lanuarv. 
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DWIGHT   L.   MOODY. 


If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  commanding 
figures  in  the  field  of  religious  activity  and  theo- 
logical thought  who,  during  the  century  now  ebb- 
ing to  its  close,  have  arisen  in  the  English-speak- 
mg  world,  the  list  would  contain  at  least  sixteen 
names:  F.  D.  Maurice,  "  the  most  mystical 
thinker  of  our  century;"  F.  W.  Robertson,  who 
"  of  all  preachers  has  most  moved  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  this  generation;"  Charles  H.  Spur- 
geon,  Henry  Drummond,  James  Martineau,  A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning,  Gen- 
eral William  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  among 
Britons;  and  Horace  Bushnell,  William  E.  Chan- 
ning,  Theodore  Parker,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  Francis  E. 
Clark,  founder  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour,  among  Americans.  Of  these 
Maurice,  Robertson,  Newman,  Martineau,  Fair- 
bairn, Bushnell,  and  Channing  have  been  pre- 
eminent as  theologians,  Newman,  Martineau,  and 
Parker  as  polemicists,  Robertson  and  Bushnell  as 
"  preachers  to  preachers,"  Spurgeon,  Beecher, 
Brooks,  and  Moody  as  preachers  to  the  people,  and 
Booth,  Moody,  and  Clark  as  devisers  and  adminis- 
trators of  new  forms  of  Christian  activity.  Man- 
ning and  Drummond  belong  to  a  class  of  medi- 
ators, the  one  attempting  the  task  of  making  the 
Church  an  arbiter  in  the  strife  of  modern  industry; 
the  other  acting  as  mediator  between  science  and 
religion,  and  incidentally  serving  as  confessor  ta 
intellectually  perplexed  Protestant  souls — to  mor« 
of  these,  probably,  than  any  man  of  this  century. 

Of  these  but  three  survive — Fairbairn,  Booth, 
and  Clark.  The  last  save  one  to  leave  the  world 
was  Dwight  L.  Moody,  one  of  the  few  truly  great 
men  who  died  during  the  year  1S99.  It  is  of  him 
that  this  character  sketch  will  treat. 

Henry  Drummond,  a  Broad-Church  Presbyterian, 
"  an  aristocrat  in  taste,  if  with  the  mob  in  prin- 
ciple"—like  F.  W.  Robertson,  the  friend  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  titled  aristocracy  of  Scotland  and 
England,  educated  at  Edinburgh  University  and 
by  much  travel,  a  constant  student  of  human  char- 
acter, and  an  expert  in  spiritual  diagnosis,  said 
of  Mr.  Moody,  "  He  was  the  biggest  human  I  ever 


met;"  and  he  proved  his  loyalty  to  this  conviction 
once  by  choosing  the  society  of  Mr.  Moody  rather 
than  that  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this 
choice  that  "  the  world  is  not  dying  for  poets  so 
much  as  for  preachers." 

If  the  wording  of  Professor  Drummond's  ap- 
praisal is  carefully  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  just  and  discriminating.  "  The  biggest  hu- 
man "-which  he  did  say— is  Quite  a  different 
estimate  from  "  the  greatest  man  "—which  he  did 
not  say.  That  which  Drummond  and  every  dis- 
criminating observer  saw  raised  to  the  nth  power 
in  Mr.  Moody  was  a  profound  solicitude  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow-men.  His  heart  and  his 
will  were  greater  than  his  reason  or  his  construc- 
tive imagination.  Yearning  for  souls,  he  put  forth 
unremitting  effort  to  win  them  through  the  de- 
claration of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  truth,  and 
to  state  that  truth  couched  in  homely  speech  and 
in  tones  of  pathetic  and  often  dramatic  power- 
such  was  his  chief  function  in  society. 

This  solicitude  found  expression  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  during  the  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween his  "  birth  of  the  spirit,"  as  he  called  it, 
in  Boston  in  1856  and  his  death  in  the  place  of 
his  birth.  East  Northfleld,  Mass.,  on  December  22, 
1899.  that  it  is  aulte  impossible  to  class  him 
■with  any  evangelist  of  any  prior  epoch  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

He  had  a  ballast  of  common  sense  which  kept 
him  from  emotional  excesses  such  as  Whitefield 
indulged  in.  He  had  an  organising  executive 
power  which  led  him  early  in  his  career  to  organ- 
ise the  work  of  the  inquiry-room  as  no  evan- 
gelist before  him  ever  had  done.  This  led  later 
to  the  creation  and  equipment  of  three  educational 
institutions,  the  establishment  of  systematic 
preaching  and  colportage  among  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons,  the  maintenance  of  publishing  estab- 
lishments in  Chicago  and  at  Northfleld  from  which 
issue  inexpensive  religious  literature,  and  the  use 
of  the  educational  plant  at  Northfleld  each  summer 
for  the  annual  conferences  of  clergymen,  college 
?tudents,     missionary     volunteers.     Young    Men'? 
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Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  workers.  In  short,  as  a  diacrim- 
iuating  critic  has  said,  he  "  not  only  won  battles, 
l)ut  organised  the  fruits  of  victory."  To  quote 
Uev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  he  was  the  U.  S.  Grant 
^)C  Wellington  among  Christian  warriors;  to  quote 
Uev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  he  was  "  the  Von  Moltke  of  the 
religious  world  in  the  United  States."  John 
McNeill  also  calls  him  "  the  Wellington  of  the 
evangelistic  army;"  and  it  is  suggestive  to  know 
that  Mr.  Moody  was  an  admii-er  of  Napoleon,  con- 
sidered as  an  organising  mind. 

As  Agent  of  Benefactions, 

Mr.  Moody,  viewed  solely  as  an  administrator, 
as  an  agent  for  the  benefactions  of  men  of  wealth, 
as  a  transmuter  of  money  into  brick,  stone,  books, 
tracts,  and  educational  paraphernalia,  ranks  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  century,  independent  of 
any  estimate  of  his  moral  or  spiritual  significance. 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  the  United  States 
*re  dotted  with  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
buildings  and  Bible  institutes,  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundations,  metaphorically  speaking,  if  not  liter- 
ally. As  a  salesman  in  a  Chicago  shoe  store  he 
sold  more  goods  than  any  other  clerk,  and  had  he 
remained  in  the  business  he  probably  would  have 
been  at  the  head  of  a  shoe  manufacturing  "  trust " 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Possessing  this  power, 
he  won  the  confidence  of  a  class  of  men  whom 
the  ordinary  traditional  evangelist  never  had  en- 
listed in  Christian  work,  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  Mr.  Moody  had  only  to  make  his  desires 
known  to  responsible  men  of  wealth  in  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain — men  like  John  V.  Far- 
well  and  the  McCormicks  in  Chicago,  John  Wana- 
maker  in  Philadelphia,  William  E.  Dodge  in  New 
York,  and  Lord  Overtoun  in  Glasgow — and  the 
funds  have  been  forthcoming. 

The  Proceeds  of  His  Hymn-Books 
Realising  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  his 
rare  gifts  as  an  administrator  might  not  be  granted 
in  equal  measure  to  those  who  should  be  called 
upon  after  his  death  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  had  begun,  Mr.  Moody  during  his  recent 
years  had  been  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion 
to  induce  men  and  women  of  wealth  to  proTide  an 
endowment  for  the  schools  at  Northfield  and  at 
Mt.  Hermon  and  for  the  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago. 
He  died  before  this  task  was  accomplished,  and 
now  a  joint  appeal  has  gone  forth  from  the  trus- 
tees of  the  institutions  asking  that  3,000,000  dollars 
be  given  with  which  to  endow  them.  The  sum  of 
125,000  dollars  to  carry  on  the  -work  had  been  raised 
annually  by  Mr.  Moody.  Should  the  public  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  which  has  gone  forth  in  terms 
commensurate  with    the   expectations    and    desires 


of  the  trustees,  it  would  be  a  testimony  of  affe«- 
tion  and  respect  such  as  no  other  layman  in  the 
nistory  of  the  Church  has  ever  received. 

Considerable  of  the  revenue  for  the  Bible  In- 
stitute in  Chicago  and  the  Northfield  schools  haa 
come  from  the  large  royalties  received  from  th» 
sale  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books,  which 
Mr.  Moody  invariably  i-efused  to  use  for  personal 
or  family  uses.  The  taint  of  selfishness,  of  grow- 
ing well-to-do  out  of  the  profits  of  evangelistic 
work,  is  not  one  that  clings  to  Mr.  Moody's 
memory,  as  it  will  to  that  of  some  other  contem- 
porary evangelists.  He  had  not  "  the  facility 
to  coin  a  fortune  out  of  the  exercise  of  his  moral 
delicit'ucies."  He  leaves  to  his  children  a  legacy 
of  character  and  work  to  be  done — and  nothing 
more. 

His  "Spiritual  Diagnosis." 

Much  of  Mr.  Moody's  success  in  all  that  he  un- 
dertook was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  men.  In 
what  'Ziay  be  called  "  spiritual  diagnosis  "  he  pro- 
bably was  not  as  skilled  as  Henry  Drummond.  He 
had  no  such  haunting  memory  of  early  sin  to  guide 
him  in  diagnosis  as  we  find  recorded  in  bold  out- 
line in  St.  Augustine's  "Confessions;"  and  it  was 
a  striking  phenomenon  that  in  his  sermons  and 
addresses  his  exhortations  to  sinners  were  celdom, 
if  ever,  coupled  with  references  to  sins  of  his  youth. 
Ho  had  a  deep  sense  of  sin,  but  it  was  of  sins  of 
pride,  ambition,  and  the  like — spiritual  sins  rather 
than  carnal  sins.  The  trials  and  venial  short- 
comings of  his  youth,  the  kindness  done  to  him  by 
others  when  a  homesick  boy,  the  terrible  results 
that  had  come  to  others  through  carnal  sin,  effects 
which  he  had  witnessed,  confessions  which  he 
had  heard  in  the  inquiry-room — all  these  were  the 
woof  that  played  in  and  out  of  the  web  of  truth 
which  he  got  from  the  Bible.  But  he  was  not 
given  to  detailed  self-analysis  either  in  public 
or  private,  and  he  has  left  no  such  record  of  his 
fioul-life  for  posterity  as  New  England's  first  great 
native-born  revivalist,  Jonathan  Edwards,  left. 
But  Edwards  was  first  of  all  a  metaphysician.  Mr. 
Moody's  real  inner  self-life,  according  to  Dr.  George 
F.  Pentecost,  was  as  closed  a  book  as  was  Drum- 
mond's,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith,  Drummond's  biographer. 

Lacking  this  studied  self-revelation  that  has 
made  many  an  evangelist  powerful,  and  also  lack- 
ing that  theoretical  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  comes  from  the  study  of  secular  history,  the 
Irnma,  or  psychology,  Mr.  Moody  nevertheless  was 
profoundly  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  human  heart; 
and  his  skill  in  selecting  the  right  helpers  for 
special  sorts  of  work  to  be  done  was  comparable 
only  with  his  power  in  reaching  the  hearts  and 
stimulating  the  wills  of  the  multitudes  to  whom 
he  preached.      There  were  hundreds  of  men  with 
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better  voices  than  Mr.  Sankey's  voice— considered 
merely  as  a  tone-producer;  but  Mr.  Moody  dis- 
covered the  soul  in  the  man  who  could  make  a 
Becond-class  voice  produce  first-class  spiritual  re- 
sults through  its  expressive  and  appealing  use. 
Heury  Drummond  was  only  one  of  many  young 
Edinburgh  University  men  who  in  1874  wei-e  swept 
into  the  evangelistic  campaign  which  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  carried  on  in  Scotland.  But 
Mr.  Moody  instantly  recognised  Drummond's  in- 
nate tineness  of  soul  and  superiority,  just  as  John 
Watson  ("  Ian  Maclaren  ")  had  recognised  it  in- 
stantly years  before,  when  he  first  saw  Drummond 
on  the  playground  at  the  Stirling  school;  and  he 
set  Drummond  at  work  in  places  of  spiritual 
authority  and  usefulness  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  with  an  effect  upon  Drummond's 
character  and  future  career  that  probably  saved 
iiim  from  being  a  mere  scientist  and  made  him  a 
spiritual  redeeming  force  in  circles  of  society  un- 
touched by  Mr.  Moody,  and  among  people  under- 
going intellectual  storm  and  stress  with  which  Mr. 
Moody  was  unable  to  sympathise  and  for  which  he 
■could  not  prescribe. 

His  Limitations. 

This  naturally  suggests  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Mr.  Moody's  limitations.  From  the 
time  of  his  first  floundering  efforts  to  speak  in  the 
prayer-meeting  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston  just  after  his  conversion  down  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  no  one  was  better  aware  than 
Mr.  Moody  that  he  was  limited  in  his  acquirements 
in  what  the  world  deems  academic  culture.  This- 
«ort  of  culture  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  de- 
fined as  bearing  fruit  in  "  an  open  mind,  trained  to 
careful  thinking,  insti'ucted  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  investigation,  acquainted  in  a  general 
■way  with  the  accumulated  thought  of  past  genera- 
lions,  and  penetrated  with  humility."  Of  course. 
Mr.  Moody  had  attainments  in  spiritual  culture, 
culture  of  the  essential  man,  which  no  degree  of 
academic  culture  by  itself  can  give  to  one.  Emer- 
son said  that  "  the  foundation  of  culture,  as  of 
■character,  is  at  the  last  moral  sentiment  " — and  of 
moral  sentiment  Mr.  Moody  had  a  vast  deal.  01 
comparative  religion,  of  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
of  the  psychology  of  conversion  as  it  is  set  forth 
empirically  in  the  recently-issued  epoch-marking 
■book  of  Professor  Starbuck,  of  Leland  Stanford 
tJniversity,  entitled  "  The  Psychology  of  Religion," 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  thought  of  his  time 
"by  the- writings  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  or  of  the 
meaning  of  such  careers  as  those  of  Amiel  or  Ro- 
manes, Mr.  Moody  was  practically  ignorant. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  ignorance 
on  some  matters  was  a  blessing  to  the  world,  or  at 
least  that  portion  of  it  as  untouched  as  himself  by 


the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  discoveries  o£ 
the  last  fifty  years.  This  would  have  been  a  sad 
world  if  all  lives  during  that  period  had  been  as 
futile  as  was  Amiel's  because  of  his  honest  but  de- 
spairing search  for  objective  certitude  and  for  the 
equilibrium  of  truth.  Mr.  Moody's  grounds  for 
religious  certitude  were  subjective,  and  he  willed 
passionately  to  get  others  to  feel  and  see  the  truth 
as  he  felt  and  saw  it. 

If  Mr.  Moody's  father  had  been  a  long-lived,  pros- 
perous Worcester  manufacturer  instead  of  a  short- 
lived Northfleld  stone  mason;  if,  as  the  son  of  such 
a  father,  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Worcester  High 
School,  then  to  Yale  College  and  Yale  Theological 
Seminary  (these  institutions  are  named  only  as 
types,  not  with  any  invidious  distinction  in  mind) 
instead  of  having  only  a  district-school  education, 
and  the  Bible  and  humanity  for  his  text-books, 
and  the  problem  of  self-support  to  face  from  the 
time  he  was  seventeen,  Mr.  Moody  might  have 
known  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever  knew  about 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  exact  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  heredity  and  environment;  and  the  Uni- 
tarian or  Trinitarian  Congregational  denomina- 
tions might  have  had  another  Theodore  Parker  or 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  For  not  even  the  de- 
individualising  process  of  our  present  educational 
machinery  could  have  radically  changed  so  vital 
a  personality  as  Mr.  Moody.  But  his  life  record 
would  have  been  different  and  the  range  of 
his  direct  popular  influence  narrowed.  The 
careers  of  Henry  Drummond  and  Phillips  Brooks 
prove  that  men  can  be  both  broad  and  deep< 
scholarly  and  evangelistic.  Mr.  Moody  might 
have  been  another  such  had  he  gone  to  college 
and  the  seminary.  If  so,  with  his  tremendous 
energy,  utter  abandonment  to  God's  will,  and  great 
executive  power,  he  would  have  taken  rank  with 
such  loaders  as  Luther  and  John  Wesley. 

That  Mr.  Moody  realised  his  limitations  in  his 
saner,  more  normal  moods  cannot  be  doubted. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  met  him  and  said  to  Mr. 
Moody,  "  I  wish  I  had  your  body,"  Mr.  Moody's 
reply  was  more  creditable  to  his  discernment  and 
his  innate  courtesy  than  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
mark to  him.  Mr.  Moody  replied:  "I  wish  I 
had  your  head."  In  moral  power,  a  desire  to  have 
righteousness  done  among  men  of  their  time,  the 
two  men  were  singularly  alike,  and  met  as  equals. 
When  Mr.  Moody  sent  his  sons  to  Yale  University 
he  decided  as  so  many  other  fathers  have  done — 
namely,  that  his  sons  should  have  privileges  which 
he  missed  in  you*h  and  from  which  lack  he  had 
suffered  continually.  When  he  founded  the  schools 
for  girls  at  East  Nortu.^eld  and  for  boys  at  Mt 
Herraon  he  recognised  dist>ctly  that  there  wer«» 
scores  of  farmers'  boys  and  gi.'ls  in  the  adjacent 
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territory  who  were  shut  out  from  high  schools 
and  who  were  too  poor  to  go  to  the  New 
Bcgland  denominational  or  private  academies,  and 
who,  therefore,  unless  he  provided  a  way  for  them, 
might  grow  up  to  be  as  ignorant  and  illiterate  as 
he  was  in  youth.  When  he  summoned  the  first 
gathering  of  delegates  from  Christian  associations 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  and 
Europe  to  Northfield,  it  was  not  only  with  the  hope 
that  the  influence  which  he  and  his  helpei's  might 
exert  on  the  students  would  be  beneficial  to  them, 
but  also  with  the  conviction  that  they,  with  their 
trained  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  might 
help  him.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  visited 
Northfield  than  those  of  Mr.  Moody  seen  sitting 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  young  collegians  like  John 
R.  Mott,  Robert  Speer,  and  L.  D.  Wishard. 

In  Biblical  Criticism. 

Mr.  Moody  also  had  seasons  when  he  willingly 
recognised  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  Bible.  Thus  Mr.  William  E. 
Curtis,  of  the  Chicago  "  Record,"  reports  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Moody  during  the  Briggs  heresy 
trial,  in  which  Mr.  Moody  said:  "  I'm  not  up  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  You  see,  I  never  studied  theology, 
and  I'm  precious  glad  I  didn't.  The  single  verse 
'  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,'  contains  all  the 
religion  that  I  need,  or  any  other  man  or  woman." 

But  Mr.  Moody  had  his  seasons  when  he  was 
not  so  humble,  moments  when  he  trespassed  on  the 
preserves  of  theologians,  scholars,  and  administra- 
tors of  institutions  esteemed  and  venerable.  At 
such  times  he  caused  many  of  his  friends  to  grieve 
and  harmed  his  reputation.  Thus  when  he  wrote 
of  ministers  "  who  are  cutting  up  the  Bible — deny- 
ing Moses  to-day  and  Isaiah  to-morrow,  and  Daniel 
the  next  day  and  Jonah  the  next,  they  are  doing 
the  devil's  work— they  are  driving  the  young  men 
of  this  generation  into  infidelity,"  he  showed  his 
limited  knowledge  both  as  to  the  motives  of  good 
men  and  as  to  the  effect  of  their  work  upon  the 
present  generation. 

As  to  the  Social  Gospel. 
When  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  true  that,  de- 
spite his  limitations;  despite  the  "  defects  of  his 
qualities;"  despite  the  fact  that  in  his  last  years  he 
Identified  himself  somewhat  exclusively  with  men 
chosen  from  the  school  of  biblical  interpreters  who 
are  literalists  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
hence  pre-millennialists  despite  his  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  ever-enlarging  school  of  Christian 
thought  represented  by  advocates  like  Tolstoi, 
Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Herron,  and  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 


and  those  who  put  emphasis  on  the  Gospel  as  a 
possible  agent  in  redeeming  society  en  bloc,  as  it 
were — despite  all  this,  it  remains  true  that  Mr. 
Moody's  value  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  time  in, 
which  he  lived  transcends  that  of  any  other- 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as  Mr.  George  W.  Cable, 
the  writer  of  exquisite  literature,  puts  it:  "  His. 
speculations  concerning  things  beyond  this  earth 
were  not  peculiarly  his,  and  were  not  the  measure 
of  his  great  worth.  His  value  was  his  amazing 
gift  for  identifying  the  whole  human  side  of  his  re- 
ligion with  the  whole  human  side  of  his  life,  and 
for  kindling  other  souls  from  the  fires  of  his  mighty 
devotion." 

The  Greatest  of  Crowd-Gatherers, 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  ever  faced  and 
preached  to  so  many  people.  Whitefleld  drew 
large  crowds,  but  at  infrequent  intervals;  Moody 
spoke  to  thousands  night  after  night,  week  in  and 
week  out,  and  his  last  words  as  an  evangelist  were 
uttered  in  Kansas  City  to  an  audience  of  15,000 
people.  His  drawing  power  in  1899  was  as  great 
as  in  the  60's  and  70's  in  communities  where  he 
was  a  new  voice.  Spurgeon  filled  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle  in  London  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  his  audiences  were  cosmopolitan,  but 
many  of  the  congregation  wei'e  habitual  atten- 
dants. He  never  travelled  as  Moody  did,  nor 
reached  such  diverse  congregations.  In  this  peri- 
patetic aspect  of  his  work  Mr.  Moody  had  no  rivals 
among  the  ancients  save  in  St.  Paul,  and  among 
moderns  had  none  save  in  "  Father  Endeavour " 
Clark,  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society,  General 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  whose  official  duties  take  them  about  the 
world  as  do  those  of  no  other  Protestant  ecclesias- 
tics. 

His  Themes  and  Style. 
In  his  themes  Mr.  Moody  kept  very  close  to  life. 
"  Sorrow  for  Sin — Repentance,"  "  Forgiveness," 
"  Restitution  "  were  typical  subjects.  Few  men 
were  his  equal  in  making  Scriptural  biography 
vivid,  realistic.  His  sermon  on  Daniel  won 
thousands  of  young  men  to  lives  of  Christian  con- 
secration. He  could  make  the  scene  of  Elijah  on 
Carmel  or  Naaman  the  leper  at  the  river  live  again 
before  the  eyes  of  the  multitudes  who  hung  on  his 
words,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  any  such  mar- 
vellous voice  as  Spurgeon  had,  or  any  such  facial 
or  bodily  mobility  as  were  at  Whitefield's  or  J.  B, 
Gough's  command.  It  was  done  by  the  sheer  force 
of  pictorial  language  conveyed  by  a  powerful  but 
not  musical  voice  burning  with  intense  convic- 
tion. This  language,  judged  by  any  canons  of 
criticism,  often  rose,  as  Henry  Drummond  has 
said,  near  to  the  highest  ranges  of  sublime  elo- 
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quence,  because  so  artless,  so  intense,  so  persua- 
sive, and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  the  end 
desired.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  homileti- 
cal  science  as  taught  in  the  theological  semin- 
aries, his  sermons  doubtless  were  often  defective. 
But  judged  by  the  test  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  they  were  well-nigh  perfect.  They  were 
great  also  for  the  same  reason  that  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  says  Lyman  Abbott's  sermons  are  great — 
because  they  are  "a  continual  disclosure  of  a 
beautiful  spirit."  They  were  effective,  partially 
because  they  escaped  the  indictment  David  Harum 
brought  against  preachers  in  general.  He  said,  it 
will  be  remembered:  "It  gen'ally  seemed  to  me 
that  if  the  preacher'd  put  all  the'  really  was  in  it 
together  he  wouldn't  need  to  have  took  only  'bout 
quarter  the  time;  but  what  with  scorin'  fer  a  start 
an'  laggin'  on  the  back  stretch,  an'  every  now  an' 
then  breakin"  to  a  standstill,  I  gen'ally  wanted  to 
come  down  out  o'  the  stand  before  the  race  was 
over." 

The  wealth  of  quoted  and  assimilated  thought 
found  in  the  sermons  of  N.  D.  Hillis,  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  was  lacking  in  Mr.  Moody's 
sermons.  The  "  carved  ivories  of  speech,"  the 
stately  rhetoric  in  the  sermons  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
Mr.  Moody  had  not  the  will  nor  the  skill  to  pro- 
duce. As  an  expositor  of  Scripture  he  fell  below 
Alexander  M'Laren,  of  Manchester,  and  Joseph 
Parker,  of  London.  Shrewd,  pungent  humour 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  use,  but  it  was  not  humour 
for  humour's  sake,  as  it  so  often  seems  to  be 
with  the  famous  Scotch  evangelist,  John  McNeill. 
Spurgeon's  melodious  voice  he  lacked,  and,  as 
well,  Spurgeon's  skill  in  coining  homely  aphor- 
isms. Bold  and  searching  as  were  his  rebukes 
to  hypocrites  and  those  in  high  places  who  led 
men  and  women  astray,  his  rebukes  never  had  the 
acrid  quality  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  sermons,  for  as 
G.  Campbell  Morgan  puts  it,  "  his  anger  was  al- 
ways the  outcome  of  tenderness."  Finney  knew 
more  about  systematic  theology  than  Mr.  Moody, 
cared  more  about  it,  and  in  liis  preaching  said 
more  about  law  and  duty  than  Mr.  Moody  did. 
Moody  preached  the  love  of  God  and  the  privilege 
of  sonship. 

His  themes  were  old,  and  varied  little  from 
year  to  year,  but  his  anecdotes  and  illustrations 
were  ever  new,  and  he  was  incessant  in  his  search 
for  fresh  and  apt  ones.  Of  these  his  varied  ex- 
perience as  a  mission  worker  in  the  slums,  as 
a  participant  in  the  Civil  War,  when  he  served 
as  a  sort  of  nurse  and  chaplain  combined,  and 
his  constant  intercourse  with  men  and  study  of 
life  gave  hira  a  wealth  of  individual  store.  And 
In  addition  he  had  culled  anecdotes  from  every 
source,  either  by  reading  or  in  conversation. 
Directness,    aptness,    sincerity,    pathos,    and    love 


for  humanity  were  the  fundamental  elements  of 
his  homiletdc  skill  and  his  unparalleled  success. 
It  was  an  art,  not  a  science,  with  him;  and  the 
highest  form  of  art  because  so  artless.  If  he 
lacked  the  imagination  that  enabled  Milton  to 
conceive  "Paradise  Lost"  or  Bunyan  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  he  had  an  imagination  which 
enabled  him  to  make  Scriptural  characters  return 
to  life,  and  in  describing  them  he  often — not 
always— used  simple  Saxon  English  as  no  other 
man  of  his  day,  save  Spurgeon  and  Lincoln,  has 
used  it. 

His  Use  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Moody  preached  to  thousands  who  never 
saw  him.  The  value  of  "  printers'  ink "  was 
ever  present  in  his  thought.  No  public  speaker 
ever  lived,  unless  it  were  Wendell  Phillips,  who 
was  so  solicitous  of  the  welfare  and  respect  of  the 
reporters  of  the  daily  press,  or  did  so  much  in  a 
proper  way  to  get  and  keep  on  the  right  side  of 
newspapers,  and  this  without  abatiug  in  any  way 
his  criticisms  of  what  he  believed  to  be  some  ol 
the  evils  of  journalism.  In  planning  for  an  evan- 
gelistic campaign  in  any  city,  one  of  his  first  in- 
structions to  the  local  committee  was  to  pre- 
pare the  way  in  the  press,  and  after  he  had  begun 
work  he  fostered  with  deliberate  device  every 
means  of  preaching  to  the  larger  multitude  who, 
if  they  could  not  enter  his  meetings,  might  be 
won  to  read  about  them.  This  he  did  because  he 
saw  the  force  of  the  plan  looking  at  it  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint,  and  also  because  he  had 
known  so  many  people  to  testify  that  reports  of 
his  sermons  delivered,  say,  in  London,  Boston,  or 
Chicago,  had  been  read  by  them  in  remote  coun- 
try districts  or  on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation, 
and  that  the  reading  had  changed  the  tenor  of 
their  lives, 

Mr,  Moody's  printed  sermons  probably  come 
next  to  Spurgeon's  in  their  total  circulation,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  perennial  and  univer- 
sal. His  Colportage  Library  was  one  of  his  later 
thoughts,  and  it  already  has  listed  nearly  eighty 
titles  of  books  by  Mr.  Moody,  Spurgeon,  F.  B. 
Meyer,  John  McNeill,  R.  A.  Torrey,  Andrew  Mur- 
ray, and  other  evangelists.  These  little  books 
are  issued  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and 
Danish-Norwegian,  and  sell  for  a  moderate  sum. 
The  Northfield  "  Echoes  "  carried  to  Christian 
workers  throughout  the  world  the  stenographic 
reports  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  Northfield 
each  summer.  Mr.  Moody  did  not  pretend  to 
be  a  writer  himself,  but  he  knew  how  to  utilise 
men  who  could  write,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to 
give  the  lie  to  Milton's  saying:  "  For  evil  news 
rides  post  while  good  news  baits."  The  new  audi- 
torium at  Northfield  has  a  telegraph  office  in  it 
and  a  reporters'  room  with  all  the  conveniences 
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necessary  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  news,  and 
nothing  about  the  entire  establishment  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  forethought  of  the  man 
Moody. 

His  Physical  Endowment. 

Of  course  no  man  could  have  lived  the  arduous 
!ife  that  Mr.  Moody  lived  so  many  years  without 
a  physical  constitution  of  phenomenal  original 
strength.  His  ancestors  were  people  of  simple 
habits  and  out-of-door  life.  In  his  youth  he 
laboured  out  of  doors  himself,  and  to  his  latest 
day  he  never  lost  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  ex- 
tol country  life  as  the  ideal  human  state.  His 
muscles  were  large,  his  nerves  like  steel,  and,  like 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  always  had  the  blessed  power  to 
sleep  at  any  time  in  any  place.  Had  not  this  been 
so  he  would  have  broken  down  long  before  he 
did,  for  the  amount  of  physical  energy  expended  by 
him  during  his  life  was  abnormal.  Abundant 
Bleep  and  exemption  from  worry  probably  kept 
him  whole.  He  solved  problems  so  swiftly  and 
intuitively  that  there  was  little  wear  and  tear  in 
that  way.  His  word  was  so  authoritative  with  the 
multitude  and  with  his  lieutenants  that  rebellion 
cpused  him  but  little  worry.  Besides,  God  was  so 
real  a  special  Providence  for  him  in  directing 
all  that  he  did  that  he  would  have  deemed  it  sinful 
to  worry.  Not  even  George  Muller  has  lived  a 
life  of  more  perfect  trust  in  God  than  Mr.  Moody 
lived.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  "  prayed 
up  "  every  building  at  Northfield  and  Mt.  Hermon. 

That  his  physical  endowment  and  his  vital  tem- 
perament had  much  to  do  with  conditioning  not 
only  his  methods  of  work  and  his  success,  but  also 
his  views  and  his  ideals  of  religion,  no  one  can 
•doubt  who  has  studied  the  phenomena  of  religion 
from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

Mien  and  Manner. 
The  massive  lines  of  his  sturdy  figure  were  more 
like  those  of  Spurgeon  or  Beecher  than  those  of 
Phillips  Brooks.  Symmetrical  he  was  not,  nor 
graceful.  A  body  that  if  he  had  lived  aught  but 
an  industrious.  Spartan,  spiritual  life  would  easily 
have  become  gross,  never  became  so  or  even 
seemed  so  to  one  who  had  come  near  enough  to 
him  to  gaze  on  his  clean  eye,  ruddy  skin,  and 
healthy  countenance.  Emotion  swept  across  his 
face  and  registered  its  verdict  as  transparently  in 
his  old  age  as  it  did  when  he  was  a  child  at  his 
mother's  knee.  Brusque  and  peremptory  as  he 
seemed  often,  it  was  more  in  manner  than  in 
thought.  F.  B.  Meyer  says  it  was  often  a  man- 
ner assuraed  to  stave  off  adulation  or  make  people 
care  more  for  the  truth  than  the  messenger.  Mr. 
Moody's  eldest  son  bore  testimony  at  his  father's 
funeral  that  his  father's  quickness  to  ask  forgive- 
ness of  his  children   for  hasty  words   spoken  to 


them  had,  along  with  his  other  virtues,  made  the 
father  a  hero  to  his  own  children— which  all  pro- 
minent Christian  teachers  are  not.  Mr.  Moody's 
chivalrous  devotion  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Betsey 
Moody,  made  all  who  witnessed  it  believe  that  he 
cherished  in  his  heart  Emerson's  saying  to  Car- 
iyle:   "The  best  son  is  not  a  good-enough  son." 

The  art  cr  attaining  means  through  indirection 
Mr.  Moody  never  mastered.  He  always  went 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  having  had  his  way  so 
invariably  during  the  early  years  of  his  campaign- 
ing as  an  evangelist,  it  became  not  only  first  but 
second  nature  with  him  to  decide  every  detail  of 
.  :lministration,  to  formulate  every  plan  of  cam- 
paign. And  such  was  his  power  over  men  and 
such  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity  of  motive 
thai  seldom  was  his  authority  questioned.  Men 
who  in  their  own  churches  or  cities  were  apt  to 
give  orders  came  to  the  Northfield  conferences  con- 
tent to  serve  humbly  in  the  ranks. 

His  Work  as  Unifier. 
No  estimate  of  Mr.  Moody  would  be  at  all  com- 
plete if  it  did  not  recognise  the  influence  that  he 
had  in  drawing  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
nearer  together,  and  in  bringing  nearer  essential 
unity  among  Protestant  Christians  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  His  two  tours  through 
Great  Britain  made  the  British  feel  that  they  owed 
something  spiritually  to  an  American.  The  many- 
deputations  from  British  universities  to  the  North- 
field  student  gatherings  have  caused  not  a  few 
young  Britons  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  thus 
they  have  become  better  acquainted  with  our  poli- 
tical and  educational  institutions.  The  many  emi- 
nent English  and  Scotch  clergymen,  such  as  Webb- 
Peploe,  F.  B.  Meyer,  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  and 
George  Adam  Smith,  whom  Mr.  Moody  brought  to 
this  country  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  work  in 
Chicago  and  Northfield  also  have  usually  gone 
home  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  friends  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many 
American  clergymen,  missionaries,  and  college 
students  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  foreign 
teachers  or  mingled  with  the  foreign  students 
have  been  made  debtors  to  British  folk  in  a  way 
that  they  do  not  forget  now  that  Great  Britain 
is  enduring  trouble. 

His  Catholicity. 
As  for  Mr.  Moody's  important  share  in  throwing 
down  barriers  between  Protestant  Churches  and 
pastors  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  He  always  stipulated 
that  the  arrangements  for  his  evangelistic  or  re- 
vival services  should  be  strictly  on  a  union  basis. 
As  a  result,  in  Scotland,  the  "  Split  P.'s  "  among 
the  Presbyterians  found  themselves  working  side 
by  side  with  each  other.    In  England,  Low-Church 
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A.nglicans  and  Nonconformists  worked  side  by  side. 
In  this  country  the  same  merging  process  went  on. 
And  as  a  matter  of  course  men  who  found  they 
tould  labour  together  in  this  way  soon  found  they 
could  labour  together  in  other  ways.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  assemblies  at  Northfield  also  has 
tended  to  unify  sects  and  throw  down  fences  of 
partition. 

An  Evangelist  to  the  Individual. 

Of  course  Mr.  Moody's  whole  career  was  based 
on  his  real  conviction  that  all  men  needed  to  un- 
deigo  the  second  birth,  and  that  even  after  that 
event  they  were  prone  to  grow  cold  or  "  fall  from 
grace/'  to  use  a  technical  term.  Hence  he  held 
that  the  Church  needs  reviving  at  intervals.  For 
the  great  religious  communions  whose  theory  of 
the  Christian  life  makes  it  either  a  normal  process 
of  growth  or  one  of  sacramental  regeneration  and 
perpetuation  he  had  but  little  sympathy,  and  from 
them  got  little  sympathy  in  return.  He  was  an 
evangelist  to  the  individual,  had  little  use  for 
priests  or  institutions,  and  believed  thoroughly 
that  God  dealt  immediately  and  individually  with 
men.  His  chief  temptation,  as  Professor  George 
Adam  Smith,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, points  out  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Moody's  work 
in  Scotland,  to  be  found  in  his  life  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  was  "  to  ignore  all  religious  experience 
which  lay  outside  the  definite  theology  of  the 
movement,  and  in  a  stubborn  refusal  to  recognise 
the  manifest  fruits  cf  GoO's  Spirit  apart  from  the 
formulas  and  processes  through  which  converts 
had  arrived  at  the  truth.  And  another  form  of 
(his  vice  was  the  unwillingness  to  see  in  Scripture 
any  facts  save  such  as  might  be  used  to  confirm 
a  very  narrow  view  of  inspiration."  But  later  in 
his  career  Mr.  Moody  recognised  Christian  cliar- 
acter  wherever  he  saw  it,  and  his  heart  often  made 
him  accept  the  co-operation  of  men  whom  his  theo- 
logical opinions  and  ecclesiastical  principles,  if 
carried  to  their  logical  extreme,  should  have  caused 
liim  to  spurn.  He  did  this  often  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  some  of  his  lieutenants,  who,  if  they  could 
bave  had  their  way,  would  never  have  permitted 
Henry  Drummond  or  George  Adam  Smith  to  speak 
at  Northfield.  His  catholicity  of  spirit  and  sin- 
cerity, in  turn,  won  for  him  the  loyal  co-operation 
■of  some  men  of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churches  and  the  respect  of  those  in  other 
Churches  who  believe  in  Christian  nurture  and  who 
•distrust  revivals. 

A  Happy  Ending'. 

If  Mr.  Moody's  life  was  remarkable  for  its  faith 
in  God  and  its  hope  of  immortality,  his  manner 
^)f  leavln?  the  world  was  no  less  so.  Stricken 
^low   with   heart   disease  at  Kansas  City,   he   was 


taken  to  his  home  in  Northfield.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  he  might  recover  sufficiently  to  act  as 
un  administrator,  if  not  as  an  evangelist.  But 
other  bodily  defects  appeared,  and  on  December  22, 
1899,  he  died.  Coming  out  of  a  sinking  spell  early 
that  morning,  he  said:  "  If  this  is  death  there  is 
no  valley.  This  is  glorious.  I  have  been  within 
the  gates  and  I  saw  the  children.  Earth  is  reced- 
ing. Heaven  is  approaching.  God  is  calling  me." 
Later  he  gave  parting  instructions  to  his  family 
respecting  their  life-work,  declaring  that  he  never 
had  been  ambitious  to  lay  un  money,  but  only  to 
have  strength  enough  to  do  what  God  called  him 
to  do.  Then,  when  the  physicilins  approacTied  to 
give  him  stimulants,  and  prolong  life,  Mr.  Moody 
asked  if  they  could  do  aught  but  alleviate  distress, 
and  when  they  replied  that  no  permanent  gain 
was  to  come  from  their  act,  he  said:  "  Then  I 
think  we  will  stop,  for  it  is  only  prolonging  tho 
Euftering  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me."  Thus 
his  last  volition  was  one  of '  consideration  for 
others,  and  with  that  he  died. 

"  How  cautiously  men  sink  into  nameless  graves, 
while  now  and  then  one  forgets  himself  into  im- 
mortality," said  Wendell  Phillips  of  Lovejoy,  the 
anti-.=5lavery  martyr. 

Moody  "  forgot  himself  into  immortality." 


MOODY  AND  SANKEY'S  LONDON  CAMPAIGN 
IN   J884. 

The  English  "  Review  of  Reviews"  republishes, 
from  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of  July  12,  1884,  a  very 
interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
It  gives  a  very  pleasant  account  of  English  reli- 
gion   as  seen  by  the  shrewd  American  evangelist. 

The  Most  Religious  City  in  the  World, 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "  you  are  much 
further  ahead  than  we  are  in  America.  They 
have  more  need  of  me  in  the  States  than  you  have  in 
England.  London  I  regard  as  the  most  religious 
city  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  be 
found  anywhere  at  present,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  there  ever  was  anything  like  it."  "  That 
is  not  saying  much  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Moody,"  remarked  his  visitor.  "  We  have  a  toler- 
able number  of  sinners  here."  "  Of  course  you 
have,"  replied  the  evangelist,  "  because  there  are 
so  many  of  you  altogether.  But  take  it  in  propor- 
tion, and  you  will  find  that  the  facts  bear  out  what 
1  say.  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  that.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  it  is  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  that,  take  it  all  in  all.  there  is  nothing  like 
London  in  the  whole  world.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  America,  at  any  rate. 
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Its  ''Sanctified  Wealth." 
"  Take,  for  instance,  your  wealthy  men.  In  Lon- 
don there  is  such  a  thing  as  sanctified  wealth. 
That  is  a  very  rare  commodity  in  America.  The 
reason  lor  that,  I  suppose,  is  chielly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  London  you  have  families  that  have 
been  acclimatised  to  wealth.  They  can  breathe  it 
without  cholcing.  It  does  not  crush  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  ordinary  Incidents  of  their  life,  and, 
being  born  to  wealth,  they  make  as  good  a  use  of 
it  as  of  any  other  gift  which  they  possess.  But 
in  America  our  rich  men  have  nearly  all  been  born 
poor.  They  have  heaped  together  vast  fortunes. 
As  a  consequence  their  wealth  is  too  much  for 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
great  numbers  of  wealthy  men  and  women  who  in 
London  devote  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time  lo 
the  service  of  God  and  their  fellow-men.  Why, 
the  other  day  the  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes in  London,  ^yhose  name  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
publish,  stood  outside  our  meeting  and  held  a  cab- 
man's horse  the  whole  time,  in  order  that  the  cab- 
man might  take  part  in  the  service  within.  Nor 
was  that  at  all  an  isolated  incident.  Titled  ladies 
and  wealthy  ladies  moving  in  the  first  society  have 
goue  down  into  the  lowest  slums  in  the  districts  in 
which  we  have  been  holding  meetings  and  taken 
care  of  the  children,  and  nursed  the  babies  while 
the  mothers  spent  an  hour  in  our  hall.  In  some 
of  the  places  they  opened  a  creche,  where  they 
each  took  turns  in  keeping  the  babies  while  the 
mothers  were  at  the  services.  There  has  been  no 
duty  which  they  have  not  been  prompt  to  perform. 
But  it  was  done  over  and  over  again.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  no  limit  to  the  self-sacriflce  and 
zeal  with  which  the  mission  has  been  carried 
through  on  all  hands. 

Its  People  of  Leisure. 

"Nor  is  it  only  the  wealthy  who  have  shown  such 
energy.  About  a  hundred  persons  have  followed 
us  from  place  to  place — camping  out,  as  it  were — 
and  have  taken  lodging  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  halls  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
work  night  and  day  and  bring  in  the  people.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  advantages  you  have  here.  You 
have  more  people  with  leisure  than  we  have  in 
America;  people  who  have  time  on  their  hands,  and 
who  are  good  enough  to  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  I  don't  think  that  ever 
any  series  of  services  were  arranged  for  with 
more  good  feeling  between  all  denominations,  exe- 
cuted with  more  unity  or  zeal,  or  crowned  with 
greater  success.  For  two  months  before  we  started 
the  ground  was  thoroughly  prepared,  so  that  for 
about  ten  months  Mr.  Paton  has  worked  like  a 
galley  slave  in  the  midst  of  an  energetic  and  de- 
vcted  body  of  helpers.      Among  those  who  helped 


us  very  materially  were  converts  who  joined  us 
at  Cambridge.  There  never  was  a  place  that  I 
approached  with  greater  anxiety  than  Cambridge. 
Never  having  had  the  privilege  of  a  university 
education,  I  was  nervous  about  meeting  university 
men.  But  I  think  I  had  a  better  time  at  Cam- 
bridge than  I  had  in  any  other  provincial  town, 
and  many  of  the  graduates  who  were  brought  in 
there  rendered  noble  service  in  our  London  cam- 
paign. Some  of  the  best  cricketers  in  Cambridge 
—some  of  the  best  in  England,  in  fact— have  been 
with  us  heart  and  soul.  We  have  experienced 
the  advantage  of  the  Cambridge  v.'sit  through  tht 
whole  of  our  London  campaign." 

An  Audience  of  Over  2,000,000. 

"  Now,  Ivlr.  Moody,  compared  with  your  last  visit 
to  England,  how  does  this  one  stand?"  "  Better," 
was  the  reply;  "  better  in  every  respect.  There 
has  not  been  so  much  newspaper  semiation;  for 
the  newspapers  did  not  write  us  up  as  they  did  be- 
fore. But  we  have  had  more  meetings,  better 
meetings,  and  the  work  has  been  of  a  more  satis- 
factory character  in  every  way.  For  the  last 
eight  months  I  have  addressed  on  an  average  9,00C 
people  every  day.  We  always  rested  on  Satur- 
days, but  as  we  had  on  an  average  25,000  persons  at 
our  Sunday  services,  that  brings  the  average  up 
to  9,000  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  for  eight  months. 
You  can  cipher  out  the  total  if  you  like.  I  have 
never  done  so."  Making  a  rapid  mental  calcula- 
tion, our  representative  noted  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Moody,  during  that  time,  must  have  addressed  over 
2,200,000  people.  "  Tolerably  lai'ge  congrega- 
tions," continued  Mr.  Moody;  "  and  we  got  down  tO' 
the  people  better.  There  was  not  so  much  abso- 
lute work  in  the  slums  as  among  the  middle  and 
working  classes." 

England  Improving, 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  us,  Mr.  Moody?' 
Have  we  improved  or  gone  backward  during  the- 
eight  years  which  have  passed  since  you  last  came 
to  England?'  "You  have  improved,"  said  Mr. 
Moody,  "  wonderfully  improved.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  m'lch  moi-e  brotherly  feeling,  more  Chris- 
tian union  among  the  various  denominations,  than 
in  1876.  The  number  of  ministers.  Established' 
and  non-Established,  that  co-operated  with  us  all 
through  has  been  much  greater,  and  their  fervour 
and  brotherly  feeling  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Another  great  change  very  welcome  to  us  is  the 
increased  spiritual  life  of  the  Churches.  There 
is  still,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  be  done;  but  there 
has  been  a  great  awakening,  and  the  Church  of 
England  especially  is  much  more  alive  than  it  used 
to  be.  Then  there  is  another  improvement  that 
is  very  perceptible,  lying  on  the  surface  of  society: 
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I  mean  the  enormous  advance  you  have  made  in 
temperance.  Eight  years  ago  it  was  dilRcuIt  for 
me  to  mix  in  your  society  without  being  constantly 
pressed  to  drink  wine.  Now  I  may  say,  broadly, 
I  am  never  asked  to  touch  it,  and  at  many  places 
where  I  go  it  is  not  even  on  the  table.  This  is  a 
great  change,  and  brings  you  nearer  to  the  Ameri- 
■can  level  in  that  matter,  for  in  our  country  Chris- 
tian people  have  been  ahead  of  you  in  recognising 
the  mischief  of  drink.  Side  by  side  with  the  in- 
creasing zeal  of  the  Churches  there  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  absence  of  abuse,  and  the  last 
improvement  that  I  notice  is  a  diminution  of  caste 
feeling.  There  seems  to  me  to  exist  in  England  a 
■greater  sense  of  our  common  humanity,  permeating 
all  classes.  The  rich  and  the  poor  seem  to  feel 
that  there  is  no  longer  that  great  gulf  between 
them  which  was  formerly  there." 

What  England  Had  Taught  Him. 

"  This  is  very  gratifying,  Mr.  Moody,"  said  our 
representative.  "  Now,  have  you  learned  any- 
thing from  us?"  "  I  came  here  to  learn,  and  I 
have  learned  one  great  truth."  "What  is  that?" 
"  Why,  the  great  principle  of  divide  and  conquer. 
That  is  what  distinguishes  London  above  all  other 
cities.  The  Church  has  discovered  that  in  order 
to  get  at  men  it  must  attack  them  in  sections.  It 
is  of  no  use  trying  to  get  at  men  in  the  mass.  You 
must  split  them  up  and  deal  with  them  in  detail; 
and  to  such  a  length  have  you  carried  this  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  hardly  a  class  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons in  London  that  have  not  a  society  or  mis- 
sionary or  somebody  or  other  specially  told  off  to 
look  after  them  " — "  Except  journalists,"  remarked 
the  visitor  sotto  voce.—"  For  example,  continued 
the  evangelist,  without  noticing  the  interruption, 
"  you  have  your  Policeman's  Mission,  your  Cab- 
man's Mission,  and  look  at  the  way  your  shop- 
girls are  cared  for!  Why,  there  is  a  friend  of 
mine  who  has  every  week  a  class  of  no  less  than 
^00  shop-girls,  and  another  has  a  class  of  600.  And 
then,  above  and  before  all,  look  at  your  Mildmay 
Park.  I  think  that  is  the  grandest  institution 
which  exists  in  London  at  the  present  moment.  Its 
activity  is  boundless,  and  it  is  doing  a  great  work — 
a  very  great  work  indeed.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
Mildmay  Park  established  in  every  city  of  the 
world." 

London's  Greatest  Need — Homes. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Moody,  that,  you  say,  is  what  we 
have  taught  you:  what  have  you  got  to  teach  us?" 
"  The  great  thing  that  you  need  in  London,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Moody,  "  is  homes.  Homes!  there,  that 
is  your  great  lack.      The  great  mass  of  your  popu- 


lation is  homeless.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
give  them  a  stake  in  the  country.  Let  them  feel 
that  they  have  a  fixed  home,  out  of  which  they 
cannot  be  turned  by  anyone.  At  present  your 
poor  people  shift  aimlessly  from  place  to  place.  A 
man  may  be  in  a  room  to-day  and  out  of  it  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  sense  of  permanence  of 
ownership  such  as  we  have  in  America,  where 
nearly  every  man  owns  his  own  house,  and  has  his 
own  bit  of  land.  There  are  more  people  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  England  than  in  America, 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  how  you  would  pull 
through  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  period  of  de- 
pression. The  home  was  founded  before  the 
Church,  and  you  in  England  stand  more  in  need  of 
homes  than  you  do  of  churches.  There  ai'e  no 
homes  in  the  world  so  well  found  and  so  beautiful 
as  English  homes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extremes  meet,  and  there  are  none  so  destitute  and 
squalid,  or  lacking  in  all  that  makes  home  home- 
like, as  the  homes  of  many,  many  thousands  of 
your  countrymen.  Keep  hammering  away  at  the 
'  dwelling  of  the  poor  '  question,  and  keep  moving 
on  against  the  drink." 

The  Church's — Common-sense. 

"  I  am  never  excited,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "  in  my 
most  exciting  meeting.  I  can  sleep  like  a  top 
within  three  minutes  after  leaving  it.  If  I  were  to 
get  into  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  as 
General  Booth,  for  instance,  gets  into  when  he  ad- 
dresses large  meetings,  I  should  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  The  survival  of  the  Booth  family  to 
the  present  moment  is  to  me  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  There  is  nothing  in  my  work  approach- 
ing to  the  exhaustion,  nervous  and  physical,  which 
their  operations  constantly  involve.  The  great 
defect — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — of  your 
services  in  England,  especially  of  the  services  of  the 
Church,  is  that  they  alienate  the  masses  by  their 
excessive  length  and  their  lack  of  interest  and 
vitality.  Your  religious  services  are  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  an  age  before  railways  were  invented 
and  telegrams  had  revolutionised  the  whole  method 
of  communication  between  man  and  man.  You 
want  telegrammatic  services  (if  I  may  use  the 
phrase)  if  the  busy  men  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  to  attend  them.  None  of 
our  meetings  exceeded  one  hour  in  length,  and  they 
were  always  broken  up  with  plenty  of  singing. 
Long  services  are  a  mistake.  You  want  prayers, 
short  and  to  the  point,  with  straightforward  ad- 
dresses from  the  heart  of  the  speaker  to  the  hearts 
of  the  listeners.  In  short,  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  sanctified  common- 
«!ense." 
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^'alue  per  annum  of  the  Imports  of  England,  France,  and   Germany  from  their  Respective  Colonian. 


In  "  M'Clure's  Magazine  "  for  February,  Mr.  Al- 
leyne  Ireland  writes  a  striking  article  on  the  above 
subject.  The  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
British  colonies  is  made  apparent  at  a  glance  by 
diagrams  which  we  reproduce. 

Areas  of  the  Colonies. 
•'If  we  include  India,  the  colonies  of  England 
cover  an  area  of  9,000,000  square  miles;  and  if  to 
this  we  add  the  area  of  British  protectorates  and 
spheres  of  influence,  the  total  area  subject  to 
British  rule  is  11,000,000  square  miles.  The 
smaller  area,  that  of  the  colonies  and  India  alone. 


population  of  33,000,000.  As  compared  with  these, 
the  colonies  of  the  United  States  cover  an  area  of 
125,000  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
9,000,000. 

Cost  of  the  Colonies. 
"  The  British  colonies  receive  nothing  from 
the  Imperial  treasury  and  contribute  nothing  to  it. 
Each  colony  raises  its  own  revenue  without 
depending  en  England  in  any  way.  Both  Ger- 
many and  France,  however,  pay  out  annually  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
their  colonies,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  self-sup- 
porting.      France    pays   yearly   about    £2,800,000, 
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supports  a  population  of  367,000,000;  the 
larger  area  about  420,000,000,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  six  times  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  colonial  power  France  comes  next  to 
England,  but  at  a  great  distance  behind.  The 
French  colonies,  including  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  all 
protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence,  have  an  area 
of  3,. "500,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
53,000,000.  Next  comes  Germany,  whose  colonies 
and  protectorates  have  an  area  of  1,000,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  11,000,000.  The  Dutch 
colonies  have  an  area  of  800,000  square  miles  and  a 


and  Germany  about  £1,000,000.  It  has  been  stated 
that,  although  England's  colonies  are  not  a  source 
of  direct  expense  to  the  mother  country,  they  are 
so  indirectly,  for  it  is  the  possession  of  colonies 
which  necessitates  such  enormous  expenditures  for 
the  British  Navy.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Even 
if  England  owned  no  colonies  she  would  still  have 
to  keep  her  navy  at  its  present  strength,  for  two 
reasons — because  it  is  her  first  line  of  defence, 
and  because  her  carrying  trade,  which  forms  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
must  be  protected. 
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Colonial  Trade. 

"  In  1897  England  imported  from  her  colonies 
goods  to  the  value  of  £94,000,000,  her  total  im- 
ports from  all  countries,  including  her  colonies, 
being  valued  at  £450,000,000.  In  other  words,  she 
received  more  than  one-ftfth  of  her  imports  from 
her  own  colonies.  In  1896,  France  imported  from 
her  colonies  goods  to  the  value  of  £14,000,000,  her 
total  imports  being  valued  at  about  £150,000,000. 
That  is  to  say,  she  received  less  than  one-tenth  of 
her  imports  from  her  colonies.  Germany  received, 
in  189G,  imports  from  her  colonies  to  the  value  of 
£400,000,  her  total  imports  being  worth 
£200,000,000.       That   is,   she   received   about   one- 
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COST  OF  COLONIES  PER  ANNUM. 

five-hundredth  part  of  her  imports  from  her  col- 
onies. 

"  Turning  now  to  exports,  we  find  that  in  1897 
England  exported  to  the  British  colonies  roughly 
one-third  of  her  total  exports.  In  1896,  exports 
of  French  merchandise,  or  one-tenth,  went  to  the 
French  colonies.  Of  German  exports  one-three- 
hundredth  and  fiftieth  part  went  to  the  German 
colonies. 

"England  thus  exnorted  to  the  British  colonies 
gocds  to  a  value  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
exports  from  France  and  Germany  to  their  respec- 
tive  colonies;    and    she   also    imported    fi'om    her 


colonies  six  times  more  goods  than  France  and 
Germany  put  together  imported  from  their  colonies. 
"  Now,  both  France  and  Germany  strive  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  colonies 
by  erecting  formidable  tariffs  against  the  goods  of 
other  nations.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
throws  open  the  trade  of  her  colonies  to  the  whole 
world,  and  anyone  can  thus  compete  with  her  for 
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the  trade  of  her  own  possessions;  yet  it  is  seen 
that  England  secures  an  immense  trade  with  her 
<;olonies.  This  is  not  because  the  colonies  are 
under  the  British  flag  (since  there  is  no  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  British  goods  in  the  British  col- 
onies), but  because  she  is  highly  efficient  commer- 
cially. England's  commercial  efficiency  is  well 
.shown  by  the  following  tahle:  — 


Population.  Exports. 

,     40,000,000  . .  £234,000,000 

.     70,000,000  . .     234,000,000 

France 39,000,000  ..     136,000,000 

Germany       ..     ••     53,000,000  ..     140,000,000 


England 
United  States 


"  Roughly  speaking,  England  produces  for  export 
a  little  less  than  twice  as  much  per  head  of  her 
population  as  the  United  States,  France,  or  Ger- 
many." 


Ten  Years  Before  the  Raid. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review "  publishes  an  article 
under  the  title  "  Ten  Years  Before  the  Raid,"  which 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  long 
struggle  which  took  place  between  President 
Kruger  and  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  frontier  of  the  Republic.  The 
article  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  information 
which  it  gives  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  contem- 
plated Trek  to  the  north  in  1890  was  checked  by 
Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Dr.  Jameson.  The  Trek  then 
contemplated  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more 
serious  enterprise  than  was  generally  believed. 
The  "  Quarterly  "  reviewer  quotes  from  the  public 
proclamation  of  the  organisers  of  the  trek,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  great  trek  was  to  be 
•convoyed  by  5,000  of  the  best  fighting  men  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  was  to  be  carefully  organised. 
Doctors  and  ministers  were  to  march  with  the 
column,  and  as  soon  as  the  country  was  settled, 
■schools  were  to  be  opened,  and  newspapers  pub- 
lished. The  Burghers  were  to  proclaim  a  "  Re- 
public of  the  North,"  and  develop  a  genuine  Afri- 
kander nationality.  One  of  their  leaders  pro- 
claimed that  "  the  I-iord  of  Heaven  Who  governs 
everything  can  alone  prevent  the  trek  being  made, 
and  no  man."  The  Boers,  however,  overlooked 
the  possibility  that  the  Almighty  might  employ  a 
man  as  His  agent.  Sir  Henry  Loch  sent  up  troops 
to  Bechuanaland  to  resist  any  attempt  to  cross  the 
frontier.  Colonel  Gould-Adams  and  Dr.  Jameson, 
with  the  Chartered  Company's  Police  and  a  detach- 
ment of  regiilars,  headed  off  the  only  two  parties  of 
Boers  who  attempted  to  make  the  trek. 

A  Seaport  Granted  the  Boers. 
The  article  then  deals  at  length  with  the  Swazi- 
land negotiations,  and  summarises,  very  conveni- 
ently for   reference,    the   conditions   under   which 


Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  willing  to  allow  the 
Transvaal  access  to  the  sea.  President  Kruger 
has  always  tried  to  make  his  way  to  the  sea,  and 
has  always  been  headed  off  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Either  through  Swaziland,  or  through 
Tongaland,  he  hoped  to  go  and  look  at  the  sea,  to 
use  his  own  phrase.  When  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son was  High  Commissioner,  a  proposal  was  made 
which,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  would  have  en- 
abled the  Boers  to  realise  their  aspirations:  — 

Sir  Francis  de  Winton  was  sent  on  a  special  Commia- 
sion  to  report  on  the  afifairs  of  Swaziland,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  possible  to  grant  the  Republic 
the  right  to  acquire,  in  full  sovereignty,  a  piece  01  land 
ten  miles  in  radius  on  the  shores  of  Kosi  Bay,  where 
they  might  make  a  port,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acquire  by  treaty  from  the  chiefs  the  right  to  build  a 
railway  which  would  connect  this  port  with  the  other 
territory  of  the  Republic.  This  proposal  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  very  generous  attempt  to  enable  the 
Republic  to  attain  full  commercial  freedom.  The  only 
conditions  to  be  attached  to  it  were  that  the  Republic 
should  admit  South  African  produce  free  of  duty,  and 
join  the  South  African  Customs  Union;  that  the  Re- 
public should  not,  without  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  part  with  the  harbour  of  Kosi  Bay,  or 
enter  into  any  treaty  regarding  it;  and  that  if  any 
dispute  arose  with  a  foreign  Power  regarding  the  har- 
bour, the  diplomatic  negotiations  should  be  carried  on 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

These  conditions  were  incorporated  in  a  Con- 
vention by  Sir  Henry  Loch.  He  gave  the  Republic 
the  right  to  hold  a  piece  of  land  down  to  the  coast 
in  full  sovereignty,  so  that  the  actual  territory  of 
the  Republic  would  touch  the  sea  and  bring  them 
into  connection  both  with  Kosi  Bay  and  the  Pon- 
gola  River. 

The  Convention  was  signed  and  ratified,  with  the 
condition  that  it  should  lapse  if  in  three  years  the 
Republic  had  not  taken  advantage  of  its  provision. 
The  three  years  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  The 
Convention  was  then  prolonged  for  another  year, 
hut  the  port  was  never  made,  the  railway  was 
never  built,  and  the  Convention  was  allowed  to 
lapse. 
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The  Sorrows  of  the  Uitlander. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  one  of  the  four  leaders 
of  the  Johannesburg  Reform  Committee  in  1895, 
gives,  in  the  American  "  Outlook,"  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  the  Uitlander,  what  he  has  done  and  what 
he  has  suffered. 

What  the  Uitlander  Has  Done. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Transvaal  population  were  Uit- 
landers.  We  went  thither  by  express  invitation;  our 
capital  and  enterprise  developed  what  in  Boer  hands  was 
a  worthless  territory  into  the  greatest  mining  centre 
of  the  world;  the  country,  now  rich,  was  bankrupt  be- 
fore our  arrival;  we  own  more  than  half  the  land,  having 
purchased  it  from  the  Boers;  we  paid  nine-tenths  of  the 
taxes,  much  of  which  was  admitted  by  the  Boer  Commission 
to  be  class  taxation ;  and  yet  we  had  to  submit  to  unlawful 
expenditure  of  the  bulk  of  ta:xation,  as  we  had  no  voice 
in  the  Government. 

The  Uitlanders'  Wrongs. 
We  objected  to  the  subversion  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  in  which  rested  our  only  hope  of  legal  redress. 
In  direct  contravention  of  the  Grondwet  (the  Boer  Con- 
stitution), the  Volksraad  empowered  the  President  and 
Executive  Council  to  dismiss  any  judge  without  trial 
who  disputed  the  validity  of  any  law  passed  by  the 
Volksraad,  even  when  such  law  conflicted  with  the 
Grondwet.  President  Kruger  exercised  this  privilege 
in  summarily  remo\ang  Chief  Justice  Kotze,  who  had 
for  many  years  honestly  and  ably  filled  that  office. 
Afterwards  all  the  judges  were  simply  the  President's 
tools. 

We  objected  to  the  jury  system;  we  were  debarred 
from  proper  trial,  as  the  law  makes  only  burghers  eli- 
gible for  jury  duty.  Court  records  thus  prove  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  Boers  are  found  guiltv,  and  a 
verj'  large  percentage  of  Uitlanders  are  convicted.  Nor 
■WPS  any  Boer  jury  ever  known  to  con\act  a  Boer  who 
had  murdered  a  native. 

We  objected  to  the  Aliens  Expulsion  Act,  by  which 
a  Uitlander  can  be  put  over  the  border  at  the"  will  of 
the  President,  without  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
nistice — a  course  open  to  the  offending  burgher.  This 
law  was  obviously  opposed  to  the  British-Boer  Conven- 
tion of  1884. 

We  objected  to  the  prohibition  of  free  speech;  to  the 
power  vested  in  the  President  of  suppressing  any  pulDli- 
cation  which,  in  his  indi\ndual  opinion,  was  opposed  to 
good  manners  or  subversive  of  order.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  exercise  this  despotic  power  toward  news- 
papers which  supported  British  interests,  while  news- 
papers which  supported  the  Boer  Government  were  al- 
lowed to  publish  libellous  articles  and  even  to  advocate 
atrocious    crimes    without    interference. 

We  objected  to  the  dishonesty  and  inefficiency  of  the 
Johannesburg  police  force. 

We  objected  to  the  Public  Meetings  Act,  which  left 
discretionarv  power  in  the  hands  of  policemen  to  sup- 
press assemblages. 

We  objected  to  the  Johannesburg  high  death-rate, 
owing  to  the  insanitation  which  the  community  was 
powerless   to    nrevent   under   Boer   maladministration. 

We  objected  to  being  taxed  to  maintain  schools  in 
which  Dutch  was  exclusively  taught.  A  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  Volksraad  that  no  English  should  be 
allowed  to  be  taught  even  in  private  schools  was  de- 
feated  by   onlv   one   vote. 

We  objected  to  the  Boers  being  exchisive'v  allowed 
to   carry   firearms. 

We  objected  to  the  non-protection  of  native  labour, 
the  Boers  Ijnng  in  wait  to  rob  the  natives  of  their  earn- 


ings when  the  latter  were  on  their  way  from  the  mines 
to  their  homes. 

We  objected  to  the  maladministration  of  the  liquor 
law.  The  main  reason  for  the  shortage  of  labour  was 
that  the  natives  were  not  in  a  fit  state  to  work,  a 
quarter  of  them  being  constantly  incapacitated  through 
drunkenness.  Many  of  the  accidents  occurring  in  the 
mines  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Finally,  we  objected  to  the  prevalent  official  corrup- 
tion and  to  the  granting  of  concessions  giving  monopo- 
lies for  the  sale  of  suppUes  indispensable  to  the  Uit- 
landers. With  the  concessionaires  Government  officials 
were  generally  associated  in  the  great  profit  derived. 
In  a  recent  railway  concession  it  was  proved  in  court 
that  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Volksraad  had  received  bribes. 

If  these  facts  are  conect,  is  the  South  African  Eepublic 
a  republic  more  than  in  name?  I  assert  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  facts  are  indisputable. 


The  Puzzle  of  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Cust,  the  ex-editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gazette,"  writes  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
■North  American  Review  "  "  A  Justification  of 
England's  Course  "  in  South  Africa.  He  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  transformation  wrought  in 
the  Transvaal  by  the  despised  Uitlanders. 

A  Dramatic  Change. 

In  1867  an  event  occurred  which  changed  the  history 
of  South  Africa.  An  Irish  hunter  named  O'Reilly  saw 
a  white  pebble  in  a  farmhouse,  and,  liking  the  looks  of 
It,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  sold  it  for  £500.  It 
was  the  first  South  African  diamond.  The  farmer, 
hearing  of  this,  bought  another  pebble  like  it  from  a 
Hottentot.  This  he  sold  to  a  Jew  for  £10,000,  and 
an  English  great  lady  gave  £25,000  to  possess  it.  South 
Africa  was  made.  Men  and  money  flowed  in  like  a 
racing  tide.  In  twenty  years,  those  diamond  mines  of 
Kimberley  produced  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  founded,  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  isolated  Transvaal,  a  great 
towTi  of  newspapers,  railw^ays,  money  and  millionaires, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  modern  civilisation.  What 
would  be  the  next  step?  The  next  step  was  even 
more  curious.  For  some  years  there  had  been  rumours 
now  and  again  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal. 
At  first  the  Boers  feared  the  consequences  of  such  a 
discovery,  but  at  last  the  appetite  for  gain  proved  too 
strong,  and  the  Government  invited  prospectors  and 
offered  rewards  to  prospectors  who  succeeded.  Here 
and  there  payable  reefs  were  found,  a  certain  interest 
was  aroused,  and  a  few  men  with  a  small  amount  of 
money  went  to  work  in  the  country. 

Now^  in  the  middle  of  the  bare  and  desolate  uplands 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  high  veldt,  as  it  is  caJled,  was 
a  yet  more  bare  and  desolate  ridge,  some  thirty  miles 
long  by  about  two  or  three  broad.  It  was 'not  of 
ouartz  or  of  any  known  gold-bearing  rock.  But  in 
July,  1886.  it  was  discovered  that  the  reason  it  was 
not  of  gold-bearing  rock  was  because  it  Avas  almost  of 
solid  gold  itself,  for  this  you  may  practically  say— all 
gold,  for  thirty  miles  by  two  or  three,  and  one  knows 
not  how  many  thousand  feet  in  depth.  The  report 
spread  like  wildfire.  Farms  of  bare  pasture,  that 
ranged  in  value  from  £350  to  £750  were  sold  for  £70  000 
apiece.  In  1885  for  £10,000  you  might  have  bought 
the  entire  ridge,  until  it  was  discovered  in  1886  that 
it  was  worth  about  one  thousand  milHon  pounds 
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Sudden  Wealth. 

You  may  guess  \\-lial  liappened  wlieu  the  news  was 
kuown.  Fii-st  from  the  diamond  fields  of  Kimberley, 
then  from  the  Colony,  from  England,  France,  America, 
Australia,  all  Europe,  from  all  the  world,  poured  in  a 
feverisli,  hnngry  tide,  to  mn  wealth  and  talie  fortune  by 
storm.  What  actually  resulted  may  most  briefly  be 
.indicated  by  a  few  simple  figures.  In  1886,  the  Trans- 
vaal was  a  tliinly  populated  country,  the  Government 
was  nearly  bankrupt,  and  there  were  neither  trades  nor 
towns.  In  1886,  there  were,  perhaps,  some  60,000  whites 
scattered  over  some  110,000  miles  of  country.  In 
1897,  there  were  about  180,000  whites,  of  whom  some 
60,000  were  Boers,  including  women  and  children,  and 
the  reniiiinder  foreigner,  almost  entirely  men.  In 
1884,  the  revenue  was  £143,000,  and  the  expenditure 
£183,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £40,000,  and  a  debt  of 
nearly  half  a  million;  and  not  a  soul  would  lend  the 
Boers  a  shilling.  In  1897,  the  revenue  was  five  millions, 
and  the  credit  of  the  nation  the  best  in  the  world;  and 
a  balance  of  £1,200,000  was  lying  at  the  bank.  In 
1884,  there  was  practically  no  trade  in  gold  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. In  1896,  the  total  output  amounted  to  soimething 
like  three  miDion  ounces,  valued  at  about  £9,000,000, 
and  there  are  probably  some  450  millions  left  in  the 
soil. 

And  on  that  barren  upland  ridge,' nearly  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  where,  in  1884,  there  were  perhaps 
some  half-dozen  Boer  huts  and  a  few  wild  beasts,  there 
stood  in  1899  a  great  city  of  houses,  mills,  and  ware- 
houses, of  churches,  clubs,  and  theatres,  of  railways  and 
of  electricity,  and  some  sixty  thousand  of  the  keenest, 
eagerest,  busiest  men  on  earth,  hustling  and  jostling 
in  tbe  offices  and  .streets.  You  must  have  seen  it 
to  conceive  it — the  endless  roar,  the  endless  throb,  the 
unceasing  telegrams  to  and  from  every  city  in  the  world, 
the  thirty  miles  of  tall  chimneys  with  their  rushing, 
crushing,  roaring  stamps,  tearing  the  pure  yellow  gold 
from  its  hiding-place  and  flinging  it  forth  to  do  its  part 
too  in  the  sin  and  Shame,  in  the  charity  and  goodness, 
in  the  sorrow  and  delight,  in  the  peace  and  war  of  all 
the  born  and  even  the  unborn  millions  of  the  earth. 

Or  you  must  go  to  Pretoria,  thirty  miles  off,  the 
seat  of  this  strange  Government,  and  see  the  great 
Government  buildings  and  Government  banks  and  Gov- 
ernment mint,  all  built  out  of  the  foreigner's  money, 
and  see  the  club  and  the  rose-covered  houses  and  the 
running  water,  and  President  Kruger  in  his  wealthy, 
tyrannous  Puritanism.  And  all  that,  too,  is  paid  for 
out  of  the  foreigner's  money. 

And  then  you  will  get  some  idea  of  what  the  foreigner 
or  Uitlander  has  done  for  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  foreigners  were  invited  lay 
the  Boers  to  come,  that  they  have  made  the  fortune  of 
the  Boers  individually  and  nationally,  and  consider  what 
has  been  their  final  fate! 

The  Character  of  the  Boers. 

AVhen  Mr.  Gladstone  surrendered  the  Transvaal,  at 
least  even  he  made  some  terms  for  the  future,  though  thi"ee 
years  later  he  yielded  a  Httle  more  to  the  insistence 
of  the  Boers.  But  certain  claims  of  common  humanity 
and  ci\ali.sation  were  demanded,  not  for  Englishmen  only, 
but  for  all  white  races,  and  certain  political  obligations 
were  reserved.  Complete  self-government  was  granted 
to  the  Boers,  but  they  undertook  in  return  to  give  free 
rights  of  entrance  into,  residence  in  and  depaiture  from 
the  coimtry  to  all  men;  to  give  freedom  and  protection 
to  all  commerce;  to  grant  all  legal  rights  and  protection 
to  all;  not  to  try  to  increase  their  boundaries;  to  con- 
clude no  treaties  without  the  permission  of  England,  and 
to  conduct,  in  general,  a  ci\'ibsed  government.  This 
was  solemnly  promised  and  guaranteed  by  signed  con- 
vention with  England  as  paramount  or  suzerain  power, 
in  return  for  the  internal  independence  of  the  Transvaal. 

It  was  on  the  faith  of  these  simple  yet  solemn  pro- 
mises that  England  and  the  world  sent  their  men  and 
money  in  peace.  It  is  to  insist  on  the  observance  of 
these  promises  that  England  sends  to-day  her  men  and 
monev  in  war. 


The  Hollanders. 

The  Boers  are  a  lazy,  ignorant  race,  and  after  the- 
great  gold  discovery  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  men  and  facts  and  circumstances  with 
which  they  had  neither  enough  knowledge  nor  enough 
energy  to  grapple.  To  meet  this,  Mr.  Kiniger  imported 
from  Holland  a  large  number  of  some^vhat  low-class 
Dutch  adventurers,  to  whom  he  entrusted  almost  every 
post  of  responsibility  in  the  country.  These  Hollanders, 
as  they  are  called,  are  perhaps  the  heaviest  curse  of  all 
the  curses  in  the  Transvaal.  Self-seeking,  corrupt,  ty- 
rannous, spiteful,  they  robbed  both  Boer  and  Uitlander 
impartially,  and,  to  forward  their  own  bad  ends,  kept 
up  a  constant  intrigue  Avith  Germany  to  thwart  the  in- 
terests of  England.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
true  Boer  hates  them  even  more  than  the  English.  They 
quickly  saw  their  line  and  took  it.  The  Boers  were  idle 
and  the  Boers  were  ignorant.  If  by  incessant  and  in- 
sidious intrigue  the  Hollanders  could  monopo- 
lise ■  the  machineiy  of  government,  if  thedr 
hands  were  on  the  wires  and  their  mouths  at  the 
speaking-tube  of  every  department  of  civil  organisation, 
I'resident  Kruger  might  decree,  but  it  would  be  thedr 
own  leader  who  governed.  To  conduct  such  a  campaign 
it  was  obvious  that  money  was  the  first  material  neces- 
sity, money  to  bribe  and  money  to  buy.  To  this  the 
Hollanders  were  more  than  equal.  Monopolies,  con- 
cessions, private  arrangements,  all  played  their  part. 
Was  it  a  railway?  Weis  it  a  tariff?  Was  it  some 
neeessitv  of  the  mining  industry?  In  each  case,  said 
the  Hollanders,  "  let  us  give  it  to  some  chosen  con- 
cessionaire, German  or  Dutch  for  choice,  and  let  us 
ourselves  stand  in  when  the  carcass  is  diAaded.  Let  us 
grow  rich,  and  let  us  win  or  buy  German  support  of. 
some  kind,  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  vast  body  which  makes  our  for- 
tune, matter  not  at  all."  Such,  roughly  and  crudely  ex- 
pressed, was  the  policy  which  has  underlain  the  actions 
of  the  Transvaal  Government  since  the  day  ^vhen  the 
Transvaal  Government  became  of  importance  to  the 
world. 

What  is  the  Issue  at  Stake. 

The  Boers,  it  is  true,  wish  to  remain  independent;  the 
English  wish  to  readjust  the  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  life  in  South  Africa. 

A  thousand  voices  tell  u."  that  it  is  the  land-greed, 
the  gold-greed,  the  Empire-greed  of  England  that  have 
made  the  war.  England,  they  scream,  is  the  conquering 
tyrant  of  free  nations.  Y''et  it  is  a  French-bom  Gov- 
ernment, loyal  to  England,  that  sends  troops  to  the  front 
from  Canada,  and  it  is  a  Dutch  Government,  loyal  to 
England,  that  is  in  power  at  the  Cape  to-day.  For- 
mulas grow  meaningless  bv  repetition,  but  what  truth 
they  carry  is  unchanged.  "When  England  claims  "  equal 
rights  for  all  white  men  south  of  the  Zambesi,"  she 
says,  what  generations  in  practice  have  proved  true, 
that  in  Cape  Colony,  and  Natal,  and  Rhodesia,  the  Boer 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  the  English- 
bom;  and  more,  that  in  no  English  colony  of  the  world 
has  the  proudest,  richest  Englishman  one  lonely  politi- 
cal or  commercial  advantage  over  the  humblest  and 
poorest  foreign  immigrant. 

It  is  to  extend  this  equal  freedom  that  we  are  fighting 
now,  and  as  the  world  lives  longer  £ind  judges  more 
wisely  than  the  man,  by  the  world  this  fight  will  never 
be  regretted. 

In  the  February  number  the  editor  of  the 
"  I-adies'  Home  Journal  "  answers  his  title  ques- 
tion, "  Should  Women  Insure  Their  Lives?"  in  the 
affirmative.  He  thinks  it  is  very  well  worth  while 
for  a  woman  to  invest  her  savings  in  this  way, 
especially  for  such  definite  purposes  as  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  But  there  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient motive  in  the  matter  of  self-protection  in 
old  age,  or  as  merely  a  good  means  of  saving 
money,  or  a  wise  form  of  investment. 
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Shot,  Shell,  and  Bullets. 

"Blackwood"   has   an   interesting  article   under 
this  title    describing  the  projectiles  used  in  war. 

Brown-Bess. 
The  energy  of  the  bullet  from  Brown-Bess  was 
.about  2,000  ft.  lb.  (i.e.,  equal  to  the  blow  struck  by  a 
-2001b.  weight  falling  10  feet),  or  about  forty  times 
as  great  as  the  blow  from  a  hard-hit  cricket-ball, 
-and  twice  that  delivered  by  the  Dum-Dum  or  other 
expanding  bullet  fired  from  the  Lee-Metford  rifle  at 
short  range.  Moreover,  the  wound  made  by  the 
musket-ball  was  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  that 
made  by  the  ordinary  Lee-Metford  bullet,  and 
probably  decidedly  worse  than  anything  that  the 
Dum-Dum  bullet  can  do.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  modern  war  will  ever  produce  such  terrific 
•effects  as  were  caused  by  the  delivery  of  a  volley 
at  close  quarters  from  old  Brown-Bess.  Those 
struck  were  in  a  moment  violently  hurled  to  the 
ground,  and  the  dreadful  volley,  invariably  fol- 
lowed as  it  was  by  a  bayonet  charge,  must  have 
been  far  more  trying  to  the  spirit  than  the  pro- 
longed contest  and  continual  fire  that  marks  the 
modern  battlefield.  Is  it  wonderful  that  under 
this  stress  one  side  or  the  other  usually  gave  way 
before  the  bayonets  were  ever  crossed'.' 

But  great  as  was  the  energy  and  terrible  as  was 
the  effect  of  the  bullet  from  Brown-Bess,  it  was 
•  only  at  short  ranges  that  it  produced  these  decisive 
results.  It  was  considered  useless  to  fire 
.at  a  longer  range  than  200  yards,  and  at  400  yards' 
range  the  bullet  was  quite  "  spent  "  and  harmless. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this?  It  was  due  to  the 
tremendous  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  spherical 
bullet.  It  has  been  calculated  that  on  starting, 
the  musket-bullet  experienced  a  resistance  from 
the  air  equal  to  a  weight  of  10  lb.,  steadily  re- 
tarding it.  Such  a  tremendotis  retarding  infiuence 
soon  took  all  the  energy  out  of  the  bullet.  More- 
over, owing  partly  to  the  loose  fit  of  the  bullet  in 
the  barrel,  but  also  owing  to  the  air  resistance, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  accuracy  from  a 
smooth-bore,  except  at  very  short  ranges.  The 
same  musket  which  would  hit  a  playing-card  at 
20  yards  would  miss  two  men  standing  side  by  side 
at  100  yards.  The  loading  was,  of  course,  very 
slow:  thus,  if  a  company  delivered  an  ineffective 
'fire  at  1-50  yards,  their  opponents  could  close  in  to 
50  yards  before  they  had  time  to  reload,  and  at  this 
range  a  volley  was  decisive. 

Shell-fire. 

A  common  shell  for  a  field-gun  is  in  shape  and 

size  very  like  an  ordinary  pint-bottle:    the  head, 

however,  is  dome-shaped,  so  that  if  tlie  neck  of  the 

bottle   be   knocked    off,    the   similarity   is    greater. 

■  The  metal  of  the  shell  may  be  either  cast-iron  or 


steel.  If  the  former  is  used,  there  is  less  room 
for  powder,  because  the  weakness  of  the  cast-iron 
necessitates  thicker  sides  to  the  shell  than  if  it 
was  made  of  steel.  Cast-iron,  however,  breaks  up 
well.  What  is  required  in  a  shell  is  that  it  should 
stand  a  heavy  pressure  from  outside  safely,  and 
yet  burst  readily  into  a  large  number  of  pieces. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  it  should  hold  as  large 
a  bursting-charge  as  possible.  The  metal  most 
in  favour  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  shells 
is  cast -steel:  it  is  much  stronger  than  cast-iron, 
and  therefore  allows  of  the  walls  of  the  shell  being 
made  comparatively  thin,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  large 
bursting-charge.  It  also  breaks  up  into  numerous 
fragments  on  the  burst  taking  place.  Forged 
steel  has  also  been  used;  but  it  is  too  tough,  so 
thac  a  shell  made  of  this  metal  only  tears  up  into 
a  few  large  pieces,  very  much  as  if  it  was  made  of 
leather. 

When  a  shell  bursts  the  action  is  not  by  any 
means  instantaneous.  After  the  ignition  of  the 
fuse  the  bursting-charge  of  the  shell  takes  some 
little  time  to  develop  sufficient  pressure  to  burst 
the  shell.  This  is  owing  to  the  comparatively  de- 
liberate way  in  which  gunpowder  behaves  on  being 
ignited.  There  are  many  explosives  that  detonate 
in  one-millionth  of  a  second  or  thereabouts,  but 
a  shell  charged  with  gunpowder  will  take  some 
five-thousandths  of  a  second  to  burst.  The  time 
does  not  appear  long;  but  if  the  shell  be  travelling 
at  1,000  feet  per  second,  it  will  have  moved  five 
feet  from  the  point  of  impact  before  it  bursts.  If 
the  velocity  be  as  much  as  2,000  feet  per  second, 
the  shell  will  not  burst  till  it  has  gone  ten  feet 
from  the  point  struck.  Hence  a  shell  which 
glances  off  the  object  struck,  files  from  five  to 
ten  feet  in  the  new  direction  before  exploding, 
and  then   bursts  well  clear  of  the  object. 

A  man  standing  upright  and  fairly  in  the  cone 
of  fragments,  but  twenty  yards  from  the  place 
of  burst,  would  escape  seven  times  out  of  eight; 
or  if  eight  men  were  standing  at  this  distance  from 
the  place  of  burst,  only  one  would  be  hit.  If  the 
shell  be  large  and  the  ground  stony,  this  might 
be  somewhat  modified,  for  the  gases  from  the 
shell  will  pick  up  a  certain  ntimber  of  stones  and 
thus  increase  the  number  of  splinters,  which  are 
always  more  numerous  from  a  large  than  a  small 
shell;  but  even  then  a  common  shell  is  not  very 
much  to  be  feared  in  the  open. 

When  the  range  is  long  and  the  ground  is  soft, 
the  shell  simply  plunges  into  the  ground,  where 
the  burst  is  completely  smothered,  and  no  harm 
whatever  is  done.  Much  dust  is  thrown  up.  much 
more  than  when  the  shell  bursts  above  ground,  and 
unpractfsed  gunners  are  often  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue firing  at  too  great  range  because  the  fire  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  very  effective,  especially  when 
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the  enemy  are  seen  to  be  close  to  the  place  of  burst. 
A  shell,  especially  when  fired  at  a  moderate  range, 
may  very  frequently  penetrate  some  distance  into 
the  ground,  and  then  turn  upwards,  bursting  on  or 
near  the  surface:  such  a  shell,  if  it  has  stopped 
before  it  burst,  may  do  a  good  deal  of  harm,  but  if 
it  is  rising  rapidly,  when  it  bursts  the  fragments 
are  thrown  harmlessly  into  the  air. 

Shrapnel. 
Externally  the  shrapnel  is  very  like  the  com- 
mon shell,  but  the  bursting-charge  is  very  small, 
and  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell.  The  body 
of  the  shell  is  filled  with  bullets  numbering  some 
two  hundred  in  the  ordinary  field-gun  shrapnel. 
They  rest  on  a  diaphragm  which  separates  them 
from  the  bursting  charge.  In  the  older  patterns 
of  shrapnel  these  bullets  were  not  very  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  old  Brown-Bess,  which  weigh  fourteen 
to  the  pound.  But  the  anxiety  to  obtain  more  hits 
has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
bullets,  which  now  run  thirty-five  per  pound- 
that  is  to  say,  they  weigh  somewhat  less  than  half 
an  ounce,  and  being  round  they  greatly  resemble 
the  pistol-bullet  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
head  of  the  shell  is  somewhat  loosely  riveted  on, 
so  that  it  is  readily  blown  off  by  the  small  burst- 
ing-charge. At  the  apex  of  the  head  is  the  com- 
bined time  and  percussion  fuse,  which  communi- 
cates by  a  tube  passing  through  the  bullets  to  the 
bursting-charge  in  the  base.  The  fuse  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  shrapnel,  and  indeed  without 
good  fuses  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory results  with  modern  Field  Artillery.  And 
not  only  must  the  fuses  be  good,  but  they  must  be 
properly  set.  The  best  fuses  will  give  but  poor 
rcFults  when  manipulated  by  unpractised  hands. 

In  shrapnel  practice  a  certain  number  of  rounds 
are  deliberately  wasted  on  opening  fire  in  order 
to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  remainder.  The 
initial  rounds  are  fired  with  the  safety-pin  locking 
the  time  arrangement  of  the  fuse,  so  that  the  shell 
does  net  burst  till  it  strikes  the  ground,  when  it 
is  exploded  by  the  percussion  part  of  the  fuse. 
There  is  some  effect,  but  not  anything  like  that 
obtained  by  a  burst  in  the  air.  The  point  of 
graze  of  the  shell  is,  however,  most  carefully  ob- 
served, the  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
short  of  or  beyond  the  target.  If  short,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  gun  is  then  increased,  if  over,  it  is 
decreased,  and  this  is  continued  until  it  is  certain 
that  the  shells  are  striking  close  to  the  object. 
This  finding  the  range,  as  it  is  called,  sounds  easy 
enough,  but  really  is  most  difficult. 

When  the  range  has  been  found,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  find  the  proper  setting  of  the  fuse,  the 
object  being  to  burst  the  shell  some  50  to  100  yards 
short  of  the  target.  The  distance  short  is  judged 
■by  the   height   above   the   ground   that  the   shell 


bursts.      Since  the  shell  is  falling  as  it  approaches 
the  target,  the  higher  it  bursts  the  farther  it  is 
from  the  target.       Thus  at  2,000  yards'   range  a 
shell  bursting  20  feet  high  is  100  yards  short,  one 
10  feet  high  is  50  yards  short,  and  so  on.       If  a 
burst  100  yards  short  is  desired,  the  fuses  are  ad- 
justed to  that  graduation  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cause  the  shells  to  burst  20  feet  above  the  object. 
If  the  shells  burst  too  low  or  too  high,  the  fuse  is 
altered  till  the  desired  result  is  obtained.       But 
why  should  the  shell  be  burst  100  yards  short,  and 
how  is  the  fuse  set?       When  a  shrapnel  bursts, 
the   body  of   the   shell   remains  entire,    the  head 
simply  flies  off,  and  the  bullets  are  projected  out 
of  the  body  of  the  shell  and  go  on  towards  the 
target  with  a  slight  increase  of  velocity,  due  to  the 
push  from  the  bursting-charge.      But  they  do  not 
hold  together  like  the  charge  of  shot  from  a  choke- 
bore,  for  the  spin  of  the  shell  scatters  the  outer 
ro^^s  of  bullets  considerably,— only  those  coming 
from  the  middle  of  the  shell  go  straight  on.      In 
this  way  the  bullets  form  a  cone,  the  angle  at  the 
apex  being  from  8  degrees  to  10  degrees.       This 
cone  is  very  similar  to  the  cone  of  rays  coming 
from  the  lens  of  a  magic-lantern,  which  from  the 
extremity  of  a  room  50  feet  long  throws  a  picture 
some  8  feet  in  diameter  on  the  screen.      At  50  yards 
from    the    point    of    burst    the   bullets    would    fill 
a  circle  some  7  to  9  yards  in  diameter,  and  there 
would  be  from  five  to  eight  bullets  on  every  square 
yard  within  this  circle.       At  100  yards  from  the 
point  of  burst  the  diameter  of  the  circle  holding 
all  the  bullets  would  be  14  to  17  yards,  and  there 
would  be  only  about  one  bullet  on  each   square 
yard.      In  the  first  case  with  the  shell  bursting  50 
yards  short,  a  man  standing  up  would  be  hit  in 
three  or  four  places;  but  if  it  burst  100  yards  short, 
only  about  two  men  out  of  three  would  be  struck 
by  one  bullet  each.      If  the  target  consisted  of  one 
row  of  men  standing  a  yard  apart,  eight  would  be 
hit  in  the  first  case  and  eleven  in  the  second;  but 
if  the   men   were   lying  down,   the   shorter  burst 
would  be  the  best,  as  some  six  men  would  be  hit, 
against  three  or  four  at  the  greater  distance.      The 
best  target  for  shrapnel  is  naturally  a  number  of 
ranks  of  men,  say  twenty  yards  apart:  the  bullets 
which  pass  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front  will 
strike  those  in  rear.       A  group  of  men  offers  an 
excellent  target,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single 
line  of  skirmishers  or  a  single  rank  manning  a 
trench  affords  a  very  poor  target. 

Howitzers. 
When  the  gun  fails  the  howitzer  comes  in.  A 
howitzer  is  to  the  gun  what  the  pistol  is  to  the 
rifle— a  short  light  weapon  firing  a  heavy  projectile 
with  a  small  charge:  thus  the  4.7-inch  gun  is 
16  feet  long,  weighs  45  cwt.,  and  carries  a  45-lb. 
shell.     The  5-in.  howitzer  is  5  feet  long,  weighs 
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9  cwt.,  and  carries  a  50-lb.  shell.  The  charge  for 
the  4.7-inch  gun  is  97  oz.  of  cordite,  that  for  the 
5-inch  howitzer  from  11|  oz.  down  to  3^  oz.  of 
cordite.  The  latter  tiny  charge  is  used  at  short 
ranges,  and  though  only  l-26th  of  the  charge  of 
the  gun,  it  will  send  the  heavy  50-lb.  shell  1,500 
yards;  whilst  with  the  llj  oz.  charge  the  range  of 
the  howitzer  is  5,000  yards.  A  howitzer  differs 
from  a  gun  in  being  fairly  effective  at  its  extreme 
range.  No  practical  man  ever  troubles  himself 
about  the  extreme  range  of  a  gun,  as  a  gun  be- 
comes useless  some  time  before  the  extreme  range 
is  reached. 

But  the  howitzer  in  question  is  really  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  field-gun,  which  weighs  7  cwt.  and 
has  a  11-Ib.  shell.  It  is,  however,  considerably 
heavier,  and  the  ammunition  is  very  cumbrous;  it 
is  therefore  less  mobile.  Still,  it  can  be  moved 
and  worked  in  the  field  almost  like  a  field-gun. 
The  howitzer  fires  at  high  elevations,  in  the  hope 
of  dropping  its  shells  into  the  enemy's  trenches, 
where  they  would  be  burst  by  percussion-fuse.  Or 
the  howitzer  can  drop  shell  over  a  hill  which  pro- 
tects those  encamped  beneath  it  from  gun-fire. 
With  the  howitzer,  as  with  the  gun,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  the  observation  and  correction  of  the  lire. 
Accuracy  is  also  of  supreme  importance.  The  -ic- 
curacy  of  our  field-howitzer  is  such  that  at  3,000 
yards  about  one  shell  in  twenty  can  be  dropped 
into  a  trench  6  feet  broad.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  particularly  good,  but  a  trench  6  feet  broad  is  a 
tiny  mark.  Tlie  howitzer  would  easily  hit  a  lawn- 
tennis  court  two  miles  off  every  other  shot,  always 
supposing  it  could  be  clearly  seen  where  the  shells 
are  falling;  but  then  a  dozen  trenches  could  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  length  of  a  lawn-tennis 
court. 


England  in  Egypt. 


"  England's  Free  Hand  on  the  Nile  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  in  "  Frank  Leslie's  "  for  January 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dent and  author.  In  two  graphic  paragraphs  Mr. 
Steevens  compresses  the  whole  history  of  Britain's 
eighteen  years'  occupation  of  Egypt: — 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  streaks  of  good 
luck  and  of  bad.  For  several  years  after  1882  England, 
in  Egypt,  could  do  nothing  right.  The  ambiguous 
position  which  she  had  taken  in  that  country,  leav- 
ing it  neither  universally  dependent  nor  really  free, 
hampered  her  diplomacy  and  tarnished  her  good  faith. 
It  offered  a  perpetual  weak  point  of  which  her  opponents 
on  any  question  could  take  occasion  to  embarrass  her; 
and  in  Egypt  itself  it  rendered  any  efforts  toward  reform 
and  progress  at  the  same  time  irritating  and  ineffec- 
tive. England  refused  to  command  and  Egypt  refused 
to  take  advice.  The  country  was  bankrupt,  besides  wa.s 
comatose.  Cholera  fell  upon  the  land  and  demon- 
sti-ated  with  merciless  cogency  the  utter  incapacity  of 
its  administration.  The  Mahdi  arose  in  the  Soudan 
and  demonstrated  as  mercilesslv  the  hopeless  disorgan- 
isation of  its  army.  British  help  illuminated  the  gloom 
with  a  few  flashes  of  barren  glory,  until  the  lonely  death 


of  Gordon  left  it  covered  with  a  deeper  and 
a  permanent  pail  of  shame.  France  bullied 
and  hisu.ted  and  England  sat  meek.  Her  inter- 
ventions, conceived  in  ttie  honcstest  intentions  towards 
civilisation  and  Egypt  herself,  seemed  only  to  have 
complicated  bad  policy  by  bad  faith  and  multiplied 
bad  luck  by  bad  judgment. 

On  a  period  of  tliree  years  of  futility  and  failure  tol- 
lowed  more  than  a  dozen  of  comparative  obscurity. 
Egypt  was  still  by  way  of  being  a  weak  joint  in  Eng- 
land's armour,  with  a  live  wound  beneath  it;  but  dur- 
ing this  period  the  world  at  large  heard  little  of  the 
Nile  Valley  and  cared  less.  Then  suddenly,  at  the  end 
of  1898,  Egypt  pushed  in  the  world  again  ajid  every- 
thing was  utterly  changed.  With  the  international 
status  of  an  undischarged  banknipt,  she  was  found  to 
be  almost  embarrassingly  solvent.  Her  people  were 
more  prosperous  than  tliey  had  been  in  a  nistory  of  nme 
thousand  years,  and  there  was  a  continual  demand  tor 
capital  to  develop  her  resources.  She  was  entering, 
on  the  strength  of  her  own  credit,  upon  a  project  to 
tame  and  regulate  the  Nile  that  would  have  stopped  the 
most  pyramidal  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Soudan  liad 
been  conquered  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which,  for 
economv,  efficiency,  and  precision,  have  never  been  ex- 
celled in  history.  And  France,  the  unrelaxing  op- 
ponent of  half  a  generation,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
best  position  the  long  duel  had  ever  afforded  her,  and 
had  signed  a  convention  resigning  all  pretension  to  the 
Nile  Valley  forever.  As  England  cou'.d  do  nothing  right 
in  1883,  so  in  1898  she  could  do  nothing  wrong.  The 
game  was  played— she  had  won  every  trick. 

The  Future  of  the  Soudan. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Khalifa  was  destroyed 
as  a  serious  power  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman  (at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Steevens  was  writing  his  death 
had  not  been  reported),  it  still  remains  for  the 
British  to  establish  actual  dominion  over  an  area 
of  roadless  and  generally  waterless  country  stretch- 
ing about  700  miles  from  east  to  west  and  500 
from  north  to  south. 

Of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Nile,  no  soldier  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  reset  foot  in  the  western- 
most Dafur.  Kordofan,  between  it  and  the  White 
Nile,  still  harbours  the  Khalifa.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  push  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  up  the  White 
Nile  to  the  equatorial  lakes,  but  they  have  not  been 
successful.  The  sudd,  or  floating  vegetation,  has  etiec- 
tuallv  impeded  the  gunboats,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  as  the  river  falls.  A  down-river  expedi- 
tion from  Uganda  has  so  far  been  baffled  by  the  same 

'on  the  other  hand,  the  country  east  of  the  Nile 
has  been  fairlv  covered  up  to  the  fronwer  of  Abyssinia. 
Tlie  River  Sobat  and  its  tributaries  have  been  explored 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  a  fortified  port, 
the  southernmost  in  the  Soudan,  estabhshed  a±  JNassar 
over  250  miles  bv  water  beyond  Fashoda.  The  Blue 
Nile  and  its  tributaries  are  commanded  to  the  head  of 
navi<^tion.  The  "  island "  or  country  between  the 
Wliite  and  Blue  Niles— the  best  cotton  land  in  the 
Soudan— is  pacified.  Gedarif  is  being  connected  with 
I^assala  and  the  Red  Sea  coast  by  telegraph.  As  soon 
as  possible  a  railroad  -svill  probably  be  constructed  from 
Khartoum,  along  the  Blue  Nile,  by  Abu  Haraz,  Gedanf, 
and  Kassala  to  Suakim.  Gedarif  is  the  granary  of  the 
Soudan;  grain  there  can  be  bought  doubly  as  cheap 
as  at  Kassala  and  eight  times  as  cheap  as  at  Omdurman. 
Better  communication  between  the  capital  and  its 
bread  supply  is  the  first  necessity  of  the  situation. 

The  remaining  section  of  the  Soudan— the  Nile  banks, 
from  Wady  Haifa  to  Khartoum— is  the  one  where  most 
progress  can  naturally  be  looked  for.  It  is  the  longest  con- 
quered and  the  easiest  to  communicate  with.-  But  what 
a  countrv!  South  of  Khartoum  rain  fails  freely  ia 
.summer— here  hardly  ever.  Red-hot  rocks  and  white- 
hot  sand,  eye-searing  glare,  coarse,  sapless  grass,  mimosa 
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thorn,  woodeii-t'iiiitLxl  doiiipaJms,  empty  blaJdurs  ot 
Dead  Sea  fruit,  white  ants  and  scorpions,  tangle-haired, 
herriniz-gutted,  half-human  men.  Yet  everywhere  there 
is  a  bad  and  a  not  quite  so  bad.  There  is  nearly  always 
a  lip  of  soil  along  the  river  bank,  and  that  soil,  irri- 
g.ited  by  water-wheels,  will  support  men.  Tlie  water- 
wheels  have  been  broken  and  burned,  it  is  true.  The 
men  have  been  speared,  the  women  taken  for  concubines, 
and  the  babies  tluug  into  the  river.  But  the  experience 
at  Dimgola,  now  restoi-ed  to  Egypt  for  thi-ee  years,  en- 
courages the  hope  that  the  country  will  fill  up  sooner 
than  you  would  think.  Fugitives  sprang  up  from  every- 
where to  claim  their  derelict  lands  in  Dongola  pro- 
vince; soon  water-wheels  creaked  again,  and  the  green 
corn  embroidered  the  river.  Dongola  went  far  to 
suppl.V  the  Khartoum  army  with  grain.  But  even  if 
the  country  fills  up  more  quickly  than  there  is  any 
right  to  expect,  it  must  still  remain  for  years  half- 
peopled,  half  desert. 

VVithin  a  matter  of  weeks  after  these  lines  are  j'ead 
the  railroad  should  have  reached  Khartoum,  and  the 
Soudan  should  be  open  to  trade.  But  where  there  is 
little  to  bring  out  of  a  country  there  will  be  little  to 
be  taJien  in.  There  is  ebony  and  other  good  timber 
on  the  Blue  Nile;  there  are  also  gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
fea.thers  to  be  had,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  The 
chief  impediment  to  trade  will  probably  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  up  bulky  goods  like  fabrics,  for  the 
railroad  is  blocked  with  stores  and  materials  for  the 
dam  at  A.^souan  and  the  rebuilding  of  Khartoum. 

Briefly,  there  is  no  place  for  heroics  about  the  re- 
opened Soudan.  Khartoum  is  being  slowly  transformed 
from  a  colleotion  of  old  ruined  mud  huts  to  a  collec- 
tion of  new,  stable  ones.  The  governor's  palace  will 
be  as  palatial  as  an  Italian  rui-al  hotel.  The  Gordon 
College  vnW  be  an  elementary  school  for  little  boys 
between  seven  and  fourteen.  The  provincial  govern- 
ments are  soldiers  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  the  law  courrs 
the  same  as  the  provincial  governments.  [t  all  lias 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing.  The  Soudan  has  no  ele- 
ment of  a  countiy — not  even  population.  It  is  a  scraped 
tablet:  and  only  the  broadest  and  plainest  lines  of 
social  life  can  as  yet  be  drawn  upon  it.  But  those  wdl 
be  drawn  with  a  firm  touch.  Security  is  the  first 
Tequisite.  As  the  new  generation  grows  it  will  find 
the  paths  already  marked  out  for  it. 


A  German  View  of  the  Wicked 
Englishman. 

Professor  Mommsen,  the  famous  German  hii- 
torian,  writes  in  the  "  North  American  Review'"  for 
February  a  very  an.gry  indictment  of  the  greed  and 
wickedness  of  England. 

Slain  Hopes. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  England  appeared  to  us 
as  the  asylum  of  progress,  the  land  of  political  and  in- 
tellectual liberty,  of  well-earned  prosperity.  We  tbou'jht 
the  English  unwritten  Constitution  a  model  one.  We 
rejoiced  when  Settembrini  and  Kinkel  were  able  to 
put  their  feet  on  British  soil.  We  sneered  with  Byron. 
^ve  laughed  with  Dickens.  We  did  not  quite  overlook 
the  reign  of  King  Cant,  the  commercial  egotism;  the 
officers  buying  their  commissions  and  the  privates 
"bought;  there  was  plenty  of  ignorance  and  illusion  in  our 
English  feelings;  many  a  London  tailor  has  been  ad- 
mired in  Oei-many  as  a  living  lord.  But  the  horizon, 
■especially  in  politics,  was  very  dark  in  every  other  cor- 
ner: we  held  on  to  the  small  blue  spot  ruling  the  waves. 
The  general  feeling  in  Germany  was  that  Englishmen 
were  happier  than  Germans,  and  certainly  in  politic? 
our  betters;  and  if  they  were  not  overcourteous.  the 
"which  we  were  not  blind  to,  they  bad  some  right  to 
•despise  their  Continental  cousins.  Now  the  tables  ai'e 
turned,  the  illusions  have  vanished.  The  radical  de 
'fects  of  the  English   system,   the  trampling   on    nation^ 


subjugated  and  despised,  and  the  prevalence   of  money 
interests,  the  leaving  of  the  defence  of  the  country   to 
the  billows  and  to  the  tars,  all  this  has  become  too  evi 
dent.     .....     The    English    have    done    their    best 

to  get  hated  in  Germany,  and  they  have  been  successful. 

"  Mad6  in  Germany." 
Our  commerce  and  bur  industry  are  increasing.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  English  to  bear  with  equanimity  a  com- 
petitor fifty  years  ago  unheard  of;  we  acknowledge 
also  that  slliirin  the  present  time  England,  true  to  its 
ancient  and  honourable  traditions,  opens  to  the  stranger 
e\'ery  harbour  it  obtains.  But  with  the  remains  of  the 
old  "system  is  combined  a  series  of  petty  annoyances 
which  the  upstart  resents.  Is  it  ti-ue  or  not  that 
tlie  old  contempt  of  Germans  and  Germany  has  been 
not  changed  to  envy  but  coupled  with  it?  We  are 
not  likely  to  forget  the  taunt  of  "'Made  in  Germinv." 
If  wo  could  forget,  every  day  your  public  press  would 
remind  us:  it  has  got  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  like  its 
Parisian  sister.  Regarding  German  Africa,  every  day 
briiigs  us  treacherous  fiction  and  hateful  innuendoes 
from  the  London  papers;  an  English  notice  about  a 
dii^aster  in  our  African  colonies  has  become  a  byword  for 
a  lie. 

German  Opinion. 

As  far  as  I  know,  every  German  is  at  heart  with 
the  Boers,  and  that  not  because  their  oousinship  is  a 
littls  closer  than  the  English,  but  partly  because  the 
hate  against  your  countrymen  has  reached  fearful  and, 
I  must  add,  unjust  dimensions;  partly  because  this  war 
is  not  only,  as  every  war  is,  a  calamity,  but  also  an 
iiifamy.  The  repetition  of  Jameson's  Raid  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  (I  won't  say  by  the  English  nation) 
dictated  by  banking  and  mining  speculations,  is  the 
revelation  of  your  moral  and  politioa,!  corruption  and 
of  your  militaiy  and  political  weakness. 


Curing  Disease  and  Vice  by  Hypnotic 
Suggestion. 

The  February  "  Harper's  "  contains  an  unusually 
readable  article  by  John  Duncan  Quackenbos  on 
"  The  Moral  Value  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion,"  in 
which  the  author  tells  with  frank  and  full  details 
how  he  goes  about  making  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical cures  through  hypnotic  means.  He  says  that 
not  only  is  hypnotic  suggestion  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  functional  disorder  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  circulation; 

of  nervous  conditions  represented  by  hysteria,  hystero- 
epilepsy,  chorea,  insomnia,  and  neurasthenia;  even  of 
diseases  characterised  by  severe  pain,  like  sciatica,  loco- 
motor ataxia,'  tuberculosis,  and  cancer,  but  it  has  re- 
cently assumed  importance  as  an  appropriate  iu:>tni- 
meiitality  for  effecting  character  change  in  cases  of  moral 
obliquity,  as  well  as  for  deve'bping  and  exalting  mind 
l>ower.  Durino;  the  pa-st  year  the  writer  has  mea.surably 
tested  the  availability  of  luT^notic  suggestion  as  a  means 
of  removing  criminal  impu'ses  and  substituting  con- 
science sensitiveness  for  moral  a;naesthesia  among  young 
crimina's  and  castaways;  and  he  has  reached  conclusions 
which  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who  are  working  or 
wishing  for  the  intellectual.  ethicaJ,  and  spiritual  eleva- 
tion of  humanity.  ITie  value  Of  post-livDnotic  and 
auto  .suggestion  for  the  cure  of  crime  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  certain  phases  of  perverted  menta'itv  no 
longer  admits  of  question. 

How  the  Subject  is  Hypnotised. 

After  talking  sympathetically  with  the  subiect,  some- 
times for  an  hour  or  two,  in  regard  to  the  failing  which 
he  wishes  removed,  thoroughly  acquainting  myself  with 
his  dominant  propensities  or  controlling  thoughts,  and. 
above  all,  secui-ing  his  confidence,  I  ask  him  to  assume 
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a  comfortable  reclining  povsitJon  on  a  lounge,  and  then, 
while  continuing  a  soothing  conversation,  I  manage, 
in  a  waj-  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  a  suspended  diamond 
or  on  a  cornelian  seal  set  in  an  old-fashioned  gold  pencil 
which  I  happened  upon  among  my  heirlooms.  The 
Canibay  stone  is  held  in  such  a  position  ,  within  the 
natural  focus  of  the  eyes  as  to  compel  an  exaggerated 
convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  balls,  coupled  with  an 
upward  gaze.  Such  an  unusual  exercise  of  the  oculaf 
muscles  soon  tires  them  out;  the  retinal  areas  involved 
are  rapidly  fatigued  by  the  deep  redness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  cornelian ;  and  simultaneously  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  imagination  of  the  patient',  who  is  told  that 
he  is  '.coking  at  my  sleepy  stone  that  has  never  failed 
to  induce  slumber,  and  he  is  urged  to  think  of  nothing, 
to  renounce  the  very  intention  of  renoimcing  mental 
effort,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  me  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  purity  of  my  motives  and  in  my  ability 
to  remove  or  modify  his  moral  dis:order.  Under  these 
conditions  the  eyeballs  soon  become  fixed,  a  vacant 
stai'e  replaces  the  usual  intelligent  look,  and  the  eye- 
lids begin  to  dose  and  reopen  spasmodically.  At  this 
stage  the  suggestion  is  given  that  refreshing  sleep  is 
about  to  ensue;  and  in  a  few  moments  a  prolonged 
breath  is  taken,  the  lids  close  with  a  s'.ovv,  regular 
movement,  deep  inspirations  follow,  and  I  know  that 
I  have  secured  direct  and  effective  communication  with 
the  deeper  personalitj'  of   my  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  beneficial 
effects  of  hypnotism,  to  cany  the  subject  into  tlie 
deeper  somnambulic  stage  characterised  by  intellectual 
alertness  and  apparently  pui-posive  acts,  and  by  absence 
of  reac.'tion  to  sense  impressions.  The  conversion  of 
a  hypnotised  patient  into  a  somnambule  is  always  to  be 
deprecated.  In  the  first  stage  of  deep  hj^jnotic  sleep 
the  subliminal  self  unhesitatingly  accepts  every  empha- 
tic .statement  of  the  hypnotiser;  but  even  where  som- 
nolism  is  not  complete  and  a  state  of  semi-consciousness 
exists,  suggestions  are  acquiesced  in  by  the  patieiU. 
Lethargy  is  by  no  means  essential  to  success. 

The   Time   Required. 

Usually  from  two  to  fifteen  minutes  are  occupied  in 
estalilishing  somnolism,  but  there  are  refractory  cases 
that  require  from  one  to  two  hours  of  intense  mental 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  Children  readily 
come  into  rapport,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  easily  impressed. 
Sufferers  from  acute  ner\'ous  depression,  watchful  oi' 
suspicious  patients,  and  persons  under  the  influence  ot 
a  stimulant  are  difficult  subjects.  Tea,  coffee,  or 
■whiskey  before  treatment  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
success;  and  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  any  other 
means  of  cure  splinters  the  faith  of  the  subject,  so 
that  he  secures  benefit  from  neither. 

The  Memory  Disappears. 

There  is  no  memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  of  the  affairs 
of  every-day  life,  nor,  after  awaking,  of  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  hypnosis,  but  in  a  subsequent  hypnotic 
condition  the  occurrences  of  the  first  hypnoLism  arc  re- 
called. Subjects  who  have  not  been  lethargic  will 
sometimes  insi.st  that  they  have  consciously  heard  the 
suggestions.  When  asked  to  repeat  them,  such  persons 
usually  fail.  Tliey  should  never  be  argued  with  on 
the  subject,  but  told  that  if  they  did  hear. the  sugges- 
tions, good  is  coming  from  the  treatment,  which  is 
true.  It  is  es.sential  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 
occurrences  of  the  seance.  Extremely  neurotic  persons, 
to  whom  the  suggestions  are  at  fir.st  consciously  audible, 
become,  as  a  rule,  more  and  more  somnolent  with  each 
subsequent  trial.  Patients  who  have  been  profoundly 
lethargic  often  declare  that  they  have  not  been  asleep 
at  all.  In  nonnal  sleep  there  is,  after  awaking,  an  ill- 
defined  consciousness  of  the  pa.ssage  of  time;  in  hypnosis 
there  is  none. 

The  Conditions  of  Success  in   Suggestion. 

Suggestions  out  of  hannony  with  opportunities,  the 
possibilities  of  a  career,  common  sense,  or  religious  con- 
victions are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.       Fortunately   for 


the  protection,  of  society,  the  power  of  suggestions  for 
evil-doing  is  Limited,  while  their  influence  for  good  is 
without  horizon.  Whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  restrain  a  kleptomaniac,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
make  an  honest  person  steal  through  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. On  the  other  hand,  criminal  suggestious  to  an 
evilly  disposed  subject  would  naturally  lead  to  criminal 
acts  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Finally,  the  success  of  hypno-science  methods  depends 
largely  on  the  desire  of  the  subject  to  be  cured  and 
his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  suggestionist  selected. 
Given  these,  and  the  battle  is  more  than  hall  won.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  no  hope  of  securing  the  consi^nt  of  a 
patient  while  the  controlling  passion  is  m  paroxysm. 
But  in  the  sulisequent  reactionaiy  stage  appeal  may  often; 
successfully  be  made  to  the  regrets,  fears,  self-respect, 
or  liiglier  instincts  of  the  unfortunate,  and  acquiescence- 
thus  secured. 

Hypnotic  treatment  is  frequently  re-enforced  by  what 
is  called  auto-suggestion.  It  is  a  psychological  fact 
that  the  subjective  mind  of  a  given  indi\idual  is  as 
amenable  to  suggestion  by  his  own  objective  mind  as  by 
the  objective  mind  of  an  outside  person  or  a  spiritual 
intelligence.  Suggestion  by  an  objective  consciousness^ 
to  its  own  subliminal  self  is  known  as  auto-suggestion. 

Mr.  Quackenbos  assures  us  that  he  has  used 
these  means  successfully  in  the  reduction  of  crim- 
inal traits,  hereditary  and  acquired,  as  well  as  in 
the  treatment  of  the  cigarette  habit,  speech  defects, 
intellectual  dullness,  amnesia,  sex  perversions, 
dangerous  delusions,  and  wilfulness,  disobedience, 
and  falsehood  in  children.  Cigarette-smoking  is 
easily  managed,  he  says,  as  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  produce  such  a  strong  disgust  for  tobacco  that 
after  the  first  treatment  the  patient  will  almost 
entirely  forego  its  use.  The  drink  habit  is 
equally  amenable,  and  in  fact  some  of  the  popular 
cures  are  in  reality  mere  "  suggestion  cures,"  there; 
being  no  specific  virtue  in  the  drugs  given. 


The  Inside  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  February  number  of  "  McClure's  Maga- 
zine "  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  reports  an  interest- 
ing interview  with  Professor  Milne,  under  the  title 
"  The  Inside  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  are  given 
the  now  fa.mous  earthquake  observer's  conclusions 
as  to  the  interior  of  our  planet.  The  interior  of 
the  earth,  although  it  has  been  cooling  20,000,000 
years,  according  to  Lord  Kelvin,  and  100,000,000  years, 
according  to  the  geologists,  is  still  pretty  hot. 
There  is  a  rough-and-ready  rule  that  the  tem- 
perature rises  1  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  51 
feet  you  ,go  down.  Professor  Milne  shows  that 
this  rule  is  nonsensical  by  supposing  a  depth  of 
1,000  miles,  which,  according  to  this  rule,  would 
give  a  temperature  of  100,000  degrees,  an  absurd 
conclusion,  and  he  explains  that  after  a  certain 
point,  sas'  200  miles  below  the  surface,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  hardly  appreciable. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Professor  Milnes 
theories  came  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moffett's  question 
concerning  "  the  great  molten  sea  "  that  we  might 
expect  beyond  this  200  miles.     The  professor  says 
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there  is  no  molten  sea  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  great  rigid  core,  and  that  the  mass  of  ores  and 
•chemicals  existing  at  this  enormous  heat  is  at  least 
twice  as  rigid  as  steel.  This  theory  is  based  on 
the  observation  of  seismic  waves.  The  rapidity  of 
the  travelling  of  these  waves  varies  directly  with 
■the  rigidity  of  the  medium.  The  professor  finds  that 
seismic  waves  starting  in  .Japan  and  coming  neces- 
sarily through  the  centre  of  the  earth  reach  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  sixteen  minutes,  nearly  twice  as 
fast  as  they  would  come  the  same  distance  through 
solid  steel.  Hence  this  conclusion  that  the  matter 
inside  the  earth,  although  at  this  tremendously 
high  temperature,  is  as  rigid  again  as  steel. 

A  Solid  Interior? 

"  Tliese  phenomena,  invariably  noted  at  all  our 
■seismic  observatories,  entirely  upset  the  old  theory  that 
the  earth's  interior  is  a  freely  moving  liquid,  and  de- 
monstrate apparently  that  the  earth-orange,  under  its 
■peel  of  crust,  is  a  mass  very  much  more  rigid  than  the 
crust  itself." 

"  Yet  extremely  hot?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  So  hot   that   everj'thing   mefts?" 

"  So  hot  that  everything  would  melt  if  it  could.  And 
•everything  does  melt  in  a  certain  limited  region,  a  sort 
of  viscous  layer,  pasty  in  its  upper  parts  and  solid  down 
below." 

"Why  not  molten  all  the  way  down?" 

"  Because  of  the  pressure  above.  At  a  depth  of  200 
miles  this  would  amount  to  about  600  tons  to  the  square 
•inch,  probablyenough  to  squeeze  themolten  rock  and  metal 
back  into  a  solid  state.  At  any  rate,  a  depth  must  soon 
be  reached  where  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  effect 
that  result.  You  know  the  general  law — that  heat  ex- 
pands and  cold  contracts.  Well,  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  most  metals  and  rocks  can  be 
prevented  from  melting  under  heat  if  you  prevent  them 
from  expanding.  Or,  if  you  have  a  quantity  of  molten 
metal  "which  has  already  expanded  in  melting,  you  can 
bring  it  back  to  the  solid  state  by  great  pressure,  just 
as  you  can  solidify  liquid  air  by  putting  it  iinder  great 
pressure.  The  interior  of  the  earth — the  ball  of  the 
orange  underneath  the  peel — though  potentially  liquid, 
is  actuaUy  solid  and  extremely  dense.  It  would  imme- 
diately become  liquid  if  the  pressure  were  removed. 
It  is  hot  enough  to  become  hquid,  but  by  the  laws  of 
matter  cannot  do  so  -without  expanding,  and  it  cannot 
expand  so  long  as  it  is  squeezed  down  under  the  great 
weig'ht  upon  it.  You  must  understand  that  the  earth, 
originally  liquid, became  solid  under  two  influences;  it  be- 
gan to  solidify  at  the  surface  by  cooling,  the  crust  grow- 
ing thicker  and  thicker;  and  it  began  to  solidify  at  the 
centre  by  pressure,  the  core  grooving  larger  and  larger. 
This  double  phenomenon  of  solidifjnng  continued  until 
a  solid  outer  ghell  and  a  solid  inner  core  came  close  to- 
gether in  \vhat  may  be  called  the  critical  region  of  the 
■earth,  a  region  that  feeds  lava  to  volcanoes." 


Christian   Missions  in  the   Century's 
Closing  Year. 

In  the  "  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  "  for 
January  the  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach  contributes  an 
instructive  article  on  "  Protestant  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  1800  and  in  1900." 

Mr.  Beach  says  that  statistics  of  non-Christian 
populations  in  1800  are  only  the  wildest  guesses. 
Missionary  returns,  he  thinks,  are  more  trust- 
-worthy.       In    1800    there   were    seven    Protestant 


missionary  societies  in  full  operation,  employing, 
according  to  Professor  Christlieb,  170  male  mis- 
sionaries, with  an  estimated  following  of  about 
50,000  converted  heathen.  This  last  number  does 
not  include  the  so-called  "  government  Christians," 
who  in  Ceylon  alone  numbered  342,000  in  1801,  six 
years  after  the  Dutch  had  left  the  island.  Pro- 
fessor Christlieb  also  states  that  there  were  at 
that  time  "  only  about  50  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, distributed  in  about  5,000,000  copies." 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  facts  presented  by 
Professor  Christlieb  is  the  general  mission  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1900,  as  disclosed  in  the 
following  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beach: — • 

Tlie  annual  issues  of  the  late  Dean  Vahl's  "  Missions 
Among  the  Heathen  "  ha^'e  contained  on  an  average 
statistics  of  about  360  missionary  societies,  while  a 
fuller  list  combined  from  his  periodical  and  Dr.  Dennis' 
manuscript  would  increase  the  number  working  in  hea- 
then and  other  missionary  lands  to  over  500.  Many 
of  these  axe,  however,  auxiliary  or  societies  in  aid,  and 
some  of  them  ai-e  labouring  in  iProtestant  countries,  and 
the  United  States,  Germany,  &c.  The  leading  societies 
of  Christendom  doing  strictly  foreign  mission  work  re- 
ported last  year  the  following  facts: — Total  missionary 
force,  14,210;  total  native  force,  54,420 — making  the 
combined  forces  in  the  field,  79,591;  stations  and  out- 
stations,  25,070;  communicants,  1,255,052;  fidherents, 
3,372,991;  schools,  20,228;  ^vith  994,430  scholars;  income 
during  the  year,  14,513,972  dollars. 


Are  School  Days  the  Happiest  Period 
of  Life  ? 

There  must  be  a  special  strain  of  journalistic 
genius  in  the  blood  of  Young  Australia.  The 
youthful  editor  of  a  Brisbane  school  magazine— 
the  son  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  well-known  Queens- 
land barrister — conceived  the  idea  of  capturing 
oome  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Australia  as  his 
contributors.  He  invited  them  to  state  "whether 
their  school  days  were,  or  were  not,  the  happiest 
period  of  their  lives."  If  Australian  school-editors 
are  daring,  Australian  notabilities  are  courteous, 
and  we  give  some  of  the  answers  this  enterprising 
boy-editor,  who  ought  to  have  a  journalistic  future, 
secured: — 

The  Right  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Way. 

Mine  was  a  happy  time  at  school;  but  I  have 
had  so  much  enjoyment  at  each  successive  stage  of  life 
1  am  unable  to  say  that  my  school  davs  were  the  li:.'p- 
uiest  of  all. 

Sir  George  Turner. 

T  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  mv  school  days 
were  certainly  the  hapoiest  period  of  mv  life.  I  think 
that  the  experience  of  most  persons  v.n\l  be  found  to 
be  similar  to  mine,  for  in  the  days  of  bovhood  :i(l  the 
faculties  of  enjoyment  are  keen  and  fresh,  and  though 
in  later  years  other,  and  possibly  in  some  respects 
greater,  pleasures  may  be  experienced,  yet  there  is  not 
then  the  same  zest  for  their  enjoyment  as  in  early  life. 
Youth  is  much  more  easily  rendered  happy  than  mature 
age.  Again,  though  the  troubles  of  scho61  days  may 
often  seem  at  the  time  heavy,  yet  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  those  which  come  later  on,  and,  owing  to 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  they  soon  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten.       The   cares  of  advanced  life,   on  'the  other 
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hand,  not  only  press  more  heavily,  but  are  not  so  readily 
resisted  and   cannot   be  so  easily  forgotten. 

Sir  John  Madden,  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria. 

My  school  days  were  very  happy  ones,  but,  like  every 
other  stage  of  life,  they  had  their  sorrows,  as  bitter 
then  as  the  graver  ones  which  the  more  responsible  days 
of  further  on  have  brought  at  times.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
I  think,  to  athrm  with  real  truth  that  any  time  of  life 
is  happier  than  another.  We  all  feel  our  griefs  and 
afflictions  most  keenly  when  they  occur,  and  we  are 
always  ready  to  believe  that  our  own  troubles  are 
worse  than  those  of  our  neighbours.  This  is  but  natu- 
ral, because  we  do  feel  the  former  and  we  don't  feel 
the  latter,  though  we  easily  perceive  reasons  which 
should  palliate  our  neighbour's  suffering  while  our  own 
seem  inconsolable.  Relatively  the  schoolboy's  days 
should  be  most  happy,  but  absolutely  his  afHictions  hurt 
him  as  keenly  as  those  of  his  elders  hurt  them.  The 
aspiration  of  the  natural  schoolboy  is  to  independence 
and  mirthfulness  and  the  pursuit  of  the  moment's  at- 
traction. He  has  the  capacity  to  enjoy  fully  every 
instant  of  his  leisure,  but  as  time  and  necessity  have  not 
yet  developed  patience  in  him,  so  every  restraint  of  hi.s 
natural  inclination  is  a  very  real  suffering  to  him,  while 
to  his  elders  such  restraints,  of  such  things,  would 
appear  trivial  in  the  fullest  sense.  The  schoolboy 
sees  the  crack  batsman  of  his  sid(.>  bowled  "for  a  duck." 
and  feels  the  defeat  of  expectation  as  the  culminating 
point  of  woe.  His  father  is  overwhelmed  because  his 
speculation  has  failed  and  a  great  obligation  has  fallen 
upon  him.  The  man  is  ready  to  box  the  boy's  ears  for 
even  thinking  of  his  cricketing  reverse  as  a  trouble;  the 
boy  gloomily  fears  that  his  father  must  be  go.ng  "  off 
his  head  "  to  be  so  much  upset  because  cop|ier  has 
fallen  a  few  shillings  in  value,  and  to  be  so  unappre- 
eiative  of  the  real  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  school 
team.  Of  covn-se  the  fall  of  the  wicket  will  do  no 
greater  harm  than  to  defeat  the  pride  and  hope  of  the 
7noment,  while  the  fall  in  copper  may  carry  away  the 
home  and  the  school  and  the  cricket  plans  for  the 
future:  and  therefore,  the  latter  in  real  significance  and 
effect  makes  the  former  by  comparison  a  very  joy, 
but  at  the  moment  each  is  possibly  as  great  a  pain  lo 
its  o^vu  suft'erer.  Boyhood  has  rarely  any  real  respon- 
sibility or  serious  pennanent  consequence  attaching 
to  its  troubles.  It  suffers  keenly,  but  rapidly  recovers, 
and  its  undoubted  huge  capacity  for  pleasure,  and  its 
[jower  of  extracting  a  maximum  of  joy  from  the  most 
trifling  things  makes  it  probable  that  if  any  comparison 
can  be  successfully  made  between  the  various  stages  of 
life,  tlie  stage  of  boyhood,  even  with  its  restraints  and 
labours    of    the   school,    is    the   happiest 

Boyhood  is  the  only  time  of  life  when  pleasure  is  not 
cloyed  by  an  ever-present  sense  of  responsibility  and 
anxiety  for  the  future.  It  is  the  time  of  life  when 
pleasure  and  pain  s-wiftly  interchange,  and  when  pli^asure 
is  most  absolute  when  it  comes,  though  pain  is  keen  and 
bitter  in  its  turn.  Thus  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
fifty-five,  I  Avouid  say.  not  that  my  school  days  were  ab- 
solutely happy,  but  "that  they  were  at  least  as  happy  a 
period  as  auyother  of  a  lifetmie  which  has  been  blessed 
witli  much  "happiness.  If  I  am  able  any  longei-  to 
recall  with  any  vivid  accuracy  my  schoolboy  reasonings, 
I  M-ould  say  that  T  regard  the  period  of  tlieir  occur'-euce 
as  much  endowed  with  happiness  keenly  felt,  but  at  first 
unduly  broken  in  upon  by  eomiiulsory  labour,  which 
itself  was  one  of  the  visitations  incurred  for  original 
sin  and  insisted  on  by  the  affectation  of  fussv  eldcs. 
wlio  had  lost  the  power  to  enjoy  gladsome  things.  Later 
on  this  view  disappeared  as  the  meaning  of  life  and 
labour,  obscurely  at  first,  but  gradually-  more  clearly, 
came  to  me  when  the  restraint  which  used  to  gall  be- 
came happiness  too,  though  less  vivid  and  whole-hearted 
than  the  joy  which  had  defied  and  hated  labour  and  re- 
straint as  a  natural  enemy.  Youth's  pleasui-es  are 
always  purer  and  more  unalloyed,  and  its  pains  moro 
evanescent  than  those  of  age. 
8 


A  New  Vie'w  of  Frarjce. 
By  the  Authob  of  "No.  5,  Joais"  Street." 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  contributes  a  very  strik- 
ing paper  to  the  February  "  Century "  entitled 
"Paris  Revisited:  the  Government  Machine."  He 
describes  the  colossal  industry  and  the  amazing 
expansion  of  the  French  capital,  and  adds  the  re- 
mark:^ 

The  real  problem  at  issue  in  all  this  prodigious  activity 
is,  Can  an  old  people  make  itself  young  again':'  It  is- 
almost  answered  m  its  tenns.  Yet  the  hope  is  so  fas- 
cinating tliat  it  tempts  to  new  experiments  again  and 
again. 

Comparing  the  life  of  nations  with  the  life  of  the 
individuab  the  writer  says  England  has  turned 
sixty.  Spain  and  Italy  are  as  rusty  in  the  joints 
as  was  Don  Quixote.  The  United  States  are  in  the 
very  prime  of  manhood,  thirty  next  birthday. 
Russia  is  a  young  giant  who  has  not  yet  attained  to 
the  proper  combing  of  his  hair.  Germany  is  five- 
and-fcrty.  France  is — well,  her  age  is  an  open 
question:  "  Sometimes  you  hesitate  to  give  her  a 
day  over  twenty.  Then  comes  an  affaire  or  some 
other  disenchantment,  and  you  are  sure  she  will 
never  see  ninety  again." 

"  A  Great,   Sad   Race" — 
So  the  writer  leads  up  to  his  paradox:  — 

The  French  are  really  the  most  serious  and  purposeful 
folk  in  the  world — a  great,  sad  race,  too,  with  a  pessi- 
mistic bitter  for  the  subflavour  of  their  national  gaiety, 
as  it  is  the  subflavour  of  their  absinthe.  They  put  on  their 
high  spirits  as  a  garment,  and  like  the  "  Figaro  "  of 
their  ideal,  they  laugh  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to 
weep.  "  Our  lively  neighbour;"  "  The  light-hearted 
Gaul  "—what  thouglitless  locutions  are  these!  Our 
Gauls  are  a  gloomy  and  a  brooding  swarm,  ever 
haunted  i\ath  the  fear  of  being  left  behind  in  the  race- 
of  life,  their  clear,  keen  intellect  man-ed  and  tWarted 
by  wretched  nerves.  It  is  the  artistic  temperament 
with  its  penalty. 

— "  with  Wretched  Nerves." 

With  those  nerves  there  is  no  answering  for  their 
best-laid  schemes.  They  start  at  shadows,  and  once 
started  in  suspicion,  rage,  or  hate,  they  have  the  despera- 
tion of  the  bolting  horse.  They  bolted  under  the  Re- 
volution, in  spite  of  the  warning  entreaties  of  Jefferson. 
WHO  tried  to  show  them  how  they  might  run  a  profit- 
able course  to  constitutional  reform.  They  are  not 
always  bolting,  be  it  well  understood.  They"  have  long 
and  blessed  intervals  of  national  self-possession,  ea.se, 
an<l  grace,  when  butter  M-ould  hardly  melt  in  their 
mouths.  But  ]\Inie.  France  is  journaliere,  rising  with- 
out any  volition  of  her  own  in  the  humour  that  is  to 
rule  the  day.  When  she  conies  down  in  the  mnrnina 
with  one  of  her  headaches,  her  nearest  and  dearest  had 
better  find  an  excuse  for  getting  out  of  the  way.  The  per- 
sonification, however,  is  scarcely  felicitous.  "  In  point 
of  temperament  the  men  here  are  the  women,  and  the 
women  the  men.  The  quiet,  laborious,  cool-headed  house- 
wife runs  France.  Tlie  secret  of  the  malady  is  nature's; 
the  secret  of  the  cure  is  the  people's  own.  Ther,'  i» 
none  other  so  ploddingly,  so  remorselessly  industrious. 

The  Strait-.Tacket  of  France. 
The  "  cure  "  is  found  by  the  writer  in  the  Na- 
poleonic system.      He  says:  — 
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They  know  perfectly  well  what  is  the  matter  with 
them,  and  for  their  straight-jacket  they  have  invented 
the  admimstiative  machine. 

After  describing  the  ascending  political  hier- 
archy, of  which  "  Napoleon  I.  was  the  inventor," 
he  sums  it  up  thus:  — 

The  twofold  election  of  the  council  by  the  citizens, 
and  of  the  mayor  by  the  council,  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  system.  The  nation  elects  the  Parliament  and 
the  Parliament  the  president  in  precisely  the  some  way. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  was  Napoleon's  gift  to  France,  and 
the  wiser  sort,  who  dread  her  moods  and  their  own, 
esteem  it  above  all  his  victories.  Fiunce  rails  against 
it  from  time  to  time,  but  she  would  not  get  rid  of  it  for 
the  world.       The  machine  carries  on  the  business. 

The  "  One  Weak  Spot." 

This  is  "  the  great  governmental  machine — a  na- 
tional invention,  like  the  corset,  and  indispensable 
to  the  figure  of  France":  — 

It  keeps  the  country  in  shape  amid  a  thousand  shocks. 
It  has  scarcely  known  change  since  the  time  of  its 
founder.  It  has  served  the  varying  purposes  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Ciharles  X.  and  Louis  Pliihppe,  of  the  Re- 
public of  1818  and  the  Second  Empire,  and,  while  the 
servant,  it  has  also  been  the  master  of  all.  But  no 
human  contrivance  is  perfect,  and  the  machine  has 
one  weak  spot.  Its  heel  of  Achilles  is  the  Parliament, 
and  especially  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chamber 
would  be  well  enough  if  it  were  "a  I'Americaine"  instead 
of  "a  I'Anglaise"— if  it  had  not  the  fatal  power  of  un- 
making Ministries  by  a  vote.  With  reasonably  per- 
manent Cabinets  policy  would  be  fairly  continuous,  as 
well  as  administration.  .  .  .  The  wrecking  of  Minis- 
tries has  become  a  mere  trick,  like  the  spot  stroke  in 
billiards,  and,  in  the  interests  of  France,  it  should  be 
barred. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that,  whether  juvenile 
or  senile,  France  could  secure  to  herself  a  per- 
fect government  by  simply  introducing  American 
permanence  in  place  of  British  precariousness  into 
lier  Cabinet  system.  But  even  a  perfect  strait- 
waistcoat  does  not  bring  health  to  the  neurotic, 
and  the  French  are  a  "  people  with  disease  of  the 
nerves."       This  is  the  writer's  closing  remark:  — 

France  will  have  to  watch  herself,  or  she  may  find 
this  disease  incurable.  Her  misfortune  is  that  she  has 
Veen  taught  to  live  from  this  part  of  the  organism  in 
public  affairs.  Her  private  life  is  free  from  all  reproach 
of  the  kind.  There  the  nation  is  serious,  calculating, 
close,  ever  haunted  by  the  melancholy  of  a  too  keenly 
prophetic  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  ill.  It  must  find  an 
outlet  somewhere  for  the  mere  spiritual  ■wast€  of  its 
despondency,  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  dump  its  rubbish  into  the  public  domain.  I  am 
con\-inced  that  it  would  be  less  frivolous  in  conduct  if 
it  were  less  sad  at  heart. 


The  Longest  Tunnel  in  the  World. 

How  It  is  Being  Made. 

Axel  Larsen  in  the  January  "Cassier's"  describes 
the  making  of  the  Simplon  Tunnel.  The  new  tun- 
nel is,  he  says,  to  measure  19,731  metres  (about 
twelve  miles)  in  length,  when  completed.  It 
will  thus,  he  adds,  become  the  longest  in  the  world. 
Th(!  engineer  is  Mr.  Brandt,  of  St.  Gotthard  tun- 
nel fame  He  has  contracted  to  do  this  tunnel  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  earlier  one  just  mentioned. 


and  in  half  the  time.  It  will  avoid  the  steep  gra- 
dients of  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel,  its  highest 
point  above  sea-level  being  only  705  metres,  as 
against  1,155.  The  ascending  gradient  on  the 
north  side  will  be  only  .02  and  the  descending 
gradient  on  the  south  side  only  .07. 

The  Parallel  Burrows. 

But  this  deeper  level,  which  was  in  places  2,140 
metres  below  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  sup- 
posed to  involve  a  temperature  of  about  105  degrees 
Fahr.;  for  under  Gotthard  the  heat  rose  to  88 
degrees,  and  meii  and  beasts  were  overpowered. 
This  is  how  Mr.  Brandt  solved  the  problem:  — 

The  duplex  system,  which  was  to  be  used  here  for  the 
first  time,  was,  indeed,  the  only  means  by  which  the 
Simplon  could  ever  be  successfully  tunnelled,  for  the 
principal  object  of  the  second  tunnel  is  to  carry  fresh 
air  into  the  main  passage  during  construction.  The 
second  tunnel  serves  as  a  huge  air  pipe,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  draws  a  permanent  and  ample  supply 
of  fresh  air  into  the  workings.  The  second  tunnel, 
which  is  to  run  parallel  ^%ith  the  main  tunnel  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  55  feet,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
latter  by  winzes  or  cross-cuts  650  feet  apart. 

By  an  air-shaft  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain  on 

the  first  tunnel,  by  lighting  a  fire  at  its  base,  and 

by  closing  access  of  air  to  the  first  tunnel  except 

through  the  cross-cut,  a  current  of  air  is  drawn 

through  the  second  tunnel,  the  cross-cut  and  the 

first  tunnel.      This  process  is  repeated  at  several 

stages  in  the  progress  of  the  excavation. 

Weird   Explosions. 

The  boring  machines  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
pressure  generated  by  three  steam-engines  which 
are  to  be  later  replaced  by  turbines.  The  water 
is  brought  from  the  Rhone  by  pipes  sixty-three 
inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

A  series  of  ten  holes  each  six  feet  deep  and  four 
inches  across  is  bored  in  from  three  to  five  hours, 
and  charged  with  about  ten  kilograms  of  blasting 
gelatine.  Here  is  a  strange  fact  about  the  explo- 
sion:— 

No  sound  of  the  explosions  is  heard  a  thousand  yards 
away  from  the  worldng  point,  and  yet  the  resulting  air 
pressure  at  that  distance  is  such  as  to  cause  pain  in  the 
ears. 

A  Gigantic  Squirt. 

The  arsenal  of  modern  industry  has  in  this  un- 
dertaking been  enriched  by  an  extraordinary  en- 
gine:— 

The  somewhat  tedious  work  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  -will  shortly  be  done  in  the  Simplon  tunnel  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  time.  To  accomplish  this  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Brandt  has  added  another  formidable 
weapon  to  his  annoury  of  demolition — viz.,  a  gigantic 
air-gun,  300  feet  long,  and  with  a  calibre  of  six  and  a 
half  inches.  This  gim  is  charged  with  compressed  air 
at  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  and  fires  a  projectile 
of  90O  gallons  of  water.  Once  the  cannon  has  been 
placed  m  position  the  powder  fuses  will  be  abandoned 
and  the  shot-firing  will  be  done  bv  electricity.  In  this 
manner  it  will  be  possible  to  fire  the  explosive  in  the 
l-iore-holes  and  the  gun  simultaneously.  Thus  at  the 
same  moment  as  the  solid  rock  is  splintered  into  a  heap 
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of  fi-dgmeutb  by  the  blasting  charges,  a  huge  volume 
of  water  is  hurled  agamst  the  debna,  which  is  instau- 
■taneously  washed  right  away  from  the  working  face  and 
left  against  the  wall  some  50  yards  further  down  the 
turuiel. 

The  simple  expedient  of  cleaning  a  window   by 

dashing  a  pail  of  water  against  it  is  thus  developed 

into  a  cannonade  of  flood  against  the  shattered  Alp. 

Applied  Geology. 

The  water  after  being  so  used  is  allowed  to  run 

free  down  the  tunnel,  which  thus  becomes  the  bed 

•of  a  subterranean  stream  sometimes  knee-deep.      A 

gentler  application  of  the  same  fluid  is  in  train:  — 

It  is  intended  to  cool  the  air  in  the  tunnel  by  means 
of  fresh  mountain  water,  which  will  be  conveyed  into 
the  tunnel  through  pipes  and  discharged  in  the  working 
places  in  a  tine  spray.  In  this  manner  it  is  expected 
to  keep  the  temperature  below  75  degrees  Fahr. 

The  entire  work  is  to  cost  seventy  million  francs, 

and  is  to  be  completed  by  May  13,  1904.       Up  to 

September  30  last,  5,970  feet  had  been  tunnelled  on 

the  north  side,  and  3,683  feet  on  the  south  side; 

total,  9,653  feet.      This  sketch  forms  an  interesting 

chapter  in  what  may  be  termed  Applied  Geology. 

Ijightning,  wind,  and  water — the  prime  agents  of 

;geologic  change  in  the  Alps — are  here  used  by  man 

for  his  own  purposes. 


What  Papists  Must  Believe  or  Perish. 

Caedinal  A^aughan's  Test  foe  Me.  St.  Gteoege 

MlVAHT. 

In  the  previous  number  of  this  "  Review  "  I 
quoted  at  some  length  from  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart's 
remarkable  article  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review." 
He  has  not  had  long  to  wait  to  discover  how  nar- 
row are  the  limits  of  a  Church  which  he  imagined 
was  broadly  Catholic.  On  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's 
Chair,  Cardinal  Vaughan  issued  to  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Westminster  a  formal  but  per- 
emptory notice  forbidding  any  priest  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  because, 
having  rendered  his  orthodoxy  suspect,  he  had 
failed,  after  three  notifications,  to  sign  the  annexed 
profession  of  faith.  At  the  same  time  the  Car- 
dinal inhibited  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  from  ap- 
proaching the  sacraments. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  is  the 
new  cast-iron  test  or  formula  of  doctrine,  a  re- 
fusal to  sign  which  brings  upon  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  the  con- 
sequences attaching  thereto.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  my  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  this  compen- 
dium of  Roman  doctrine  issued  on  authority.  It 
will  at  least  be  a  handy  guide  to  the  difliculties 
which  they  must  surmount  if  they  should  at  any 
time  desire  to  make  their  peace  with  Rome.  Here 
it  is  verbatim  et  literatim  as  it  appeared  in  the 
"  Times  ":  — 


FORMULA. 

1  hereby  declai-e  that,  recognising  the  Cathohc  Church 
to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  guardian  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  I  submit  therein  my  judgment  to  hers,  be- 
heving  all  that  she  teaches,  and  condemning  all  that  ahe 
condemns.  And  in  particular  I  tirmly  believe  and  pro- 
fess that  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  came 
down  from  Heaven  and  wiis  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary — ihat  is  to  say, 
that  the  same  Jesus  Christ  had  no  man  for  His  father, 
and  that  St.  Joseph  was  not  His  real  or  natural  father; 
but  only  His  reputed  or  foster  father. 

I  therefore  firmly  believe  and  profess  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  conceived  and  brought  forth  the  Son  of 
God  in  an  ineffable  maniaer  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  absolutely  without  loss  or  detriment  to  her 
Virginity,  and  that  she  is  really  and  in  truth,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  most  rightly  calls  her,  the  "  Ever  Vir- 
gin;" that  is  to  say.  Virgin  before  the  birth  of  Chrisft, 
Virgin  in  that  birth,  and  Virgin  after  it,  her  sacred  and 
spotless  Virginity  being  perpetually  preserved  from  the 
beginning,  then,  and  for  ever  afterwards. 

I  therefore  condemn  and  reject  as  false  and  heretical 
the  assertion  that  doubt  or  denial  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
of  Christ  or  the  perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  is — or  at  any  future  tame  ever  can  be 
in  any  sense  whatever — consistent  with  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic faith.  (Cf.  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Crefed  and  Con- 
stitution of  ]?aul  IV.,  "Cum  Quorundam,"  and  Clement 
VIII.,  "  Dominici  Gregis.") 

I  believe  and  profess  that  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
after  His  death  and  burial,  rose  again  from  the  dead, 
and  that  His  Body  glorified  in  His  Resurrection  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  He  suffered  and  died  for  us 
upon  the  Cross.  I  reject  and  condemn  the  statement 
that  the  Body  of  Christ  rotted  in  the  grave  or  suffered 
coniiption  as  false  and  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  faith  now  and  in  all  future  time. 

I  firmly  believe  and  profess  in  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Council  of  Trent  that  the  first  man  Adam,  when 
he  transgressed  the  commandl  of  God  in  Paradise,  imme- 
diately lost  the  holiness  and  justice  in  which  he  bad 
been  constituted,  and  that  he  incurred  through  that 
prevarication  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  God,  and 
that  this  prevarication  of  Adam  injured,  not  himself 
alone,  but  his  posterity,  and  that  by  it  the  holiness 
and  jiLstice  received  from  God  were  lost  to  him,  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  us  all.  (Cf.  Council  of 
Trent,   Session   V.) 

I  firmly  believe  and  profess  that  our  Lord  died  upon 
the  cross,  not  merely  (as  Socinus  held)  to  set  us  an 
example  or  an  "  object  lesson  "  of  fidelity  unto  death, 
but  that  He  might  give  Himself  ''  a  redemption  for  all  " 
by  "  bearing  our  sins  in  His  body  upon  the  tree."  that 
is,  by  making  a  true  and  full  satisfaction  to  the  of- 
fended justice  of  God  for  the  sins  original  and  actual 
of  all  men,  and  that  these  sins  are  taken  aw.iy  by  no 
other  remedy  than  the  merit  of  the  "'  one  mediator,  our 
Lord  Je.sus  Christ  "  (1  Tim.  5),  who  has  reconciled  us 
to  God  in  His  own  blood:  "made  unto  us  justice,  sancti- 
fieation,  and  redemption"  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  (Cf.  Council 
of  Trent,  Session   v.). 

I  reject  and  condemn  all  doctrines  which  deny  the 
reality  and  transmission  of  original  sin,  and  the  perfect 
sufficiencv  of  the  atonement  by  which  man  is  recon 
ci'ed  to  God  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  false  and 
herevical,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Catholic  faitl;  now 
and  at  all  future  time. 

I  firmly  believe  and  profess  that  the  souls  of  men  after 
death  will  be  judged  by  God,  and  that  those  who  are 
saved  Avill  "go  into  everlasting  life "  (Matt.  xxv.  46), 
and  those  who  are  condemned  "into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." I  reject  as  false  and  heretical  all  doctrines 
which  teach  tlaat  the  souls  in  Hell  may  eventually  be 
saved,  or  that  their  state  in  Hell  may  be  one  which  is 
not  of  punishment.  (Cf.  Constitution  of  Council  of 
Lateran  IV.) 

In  accordance  with  the  Holy  Councils  of  Trent  and 
of   the    Vatican,    I   receive    all    the   books    of    the    Old 
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and  New  Testament  witli  all  their  p;irts  as  set  forth 
in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  Latin  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  1  tirraly  believe  and  pro- 
fess that  the  said  ijcriptures  are  s;vcred  and  canonical 
—not  because,  having  been  carefully  cqmposed  by  mere 
human  industry,  they  were  afterwards  approved  by 
the  Church's  authority,  not  merely  because  they  con- 
tain revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error,  but  because 
having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  have  God  tor- tbeir  author  and. have  been 
delivered  as  such  to  the  Church  herself.  Wherefore, 
in  all  matters  of  faith  or  morals  appertaining  to  the 
boilding  up  of  Christian  doctrine,  T  believe  that  to 
be  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  which  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church  has  held  and  now  holds,  to  whom 
the  judgment  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  belongs.  (Cf.  Council  of  Trent,  Session 
IV.;  Council  of  the  Vatican,  Dogmatic  Constitution 
of  the  Catholic  Faith,  chap,  ii.,  can.  ii.) 

I  fii-mly  believe  and  profess  that  the  doctrine  of  faith 
whieh  God  hasrevealed  hasnot  been  proposed  likeaphiloso- 

Ehical  invention  to  be  perfected  by  human  ingenuity, 
ut  has  been  delivered  as  a  Divine  deposit  to  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  to  be  faithfully  kept  and  infalUbly  declared, 
and  that  therefore  that  meaning  of  the  sacred  dogmas 
is  to  be  perpetually  retained  which  our  Holy  Mother 
the  Church  has  once  declared,  and  that  that  meaning 
can  never  be  departed  from,  under  the  pretence  or  pre- 
text of  a  deeper  comprehension  of  them.  I  reject 
as  false  and  heretical  the  assertion  that  it  is  possible 
at  some  time,  according  to  the  progress  of  science,  to 
give  to  doctrines  propounded  bv  the  Church  a  sense 
different  from  that  Avhich  the  Church  has  understood 
and  imderstands,  and  consequently  that  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  her  doctrines  can  ever  be  in  the  course  of 
time  practically  explained  away  or  reversed.  (Cf. 
"  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  Vatican  on  Catholic 
Faith,"  chap,  iv.,   can.   iv.) 

Moreover,  I  condemn  and  revoke  all  other  words 
and  statements  which  in  articles  contributed  by  me  to 
the  "  Fortnightl}'  Review  "  and  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," or  in  an}'  other  of  my  -viTitings,  are  found  to  be 
in  matter  of  faith  or  morals  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  See;  and  in  all  such  matters  I 
submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  See,  receiving 
all  that  it  receives,  and  condemning  all  that  it  con- 
demns. 

Dr.   Mivart   refused   to   sign    the   Formula.       He 

says: — 

As  to  what  you  say  about  "  private  judginent,"  all  of 
us,  howevei-  submissive  to  authority,  must,  in  the  last 
resort,  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  our  individual  rea- 
son. How  othenrise  could  we  know  that  authority  had 
spoken  at  all,  or  what  it  had  said?  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  anything  as  ti-ue  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Upon  that  truth  all  theological  reasoning  is 
based,  and  all  other  rea.soning  also. 

In  his  last  letter  Dr.  Mivart  says:  — 

It  has  long  been  painful  to  me  to  think  of  the  teach- 
ing given  in  Catholic  schools  and  often  proclaimed  from 
the  pulpit.  There  need  be  small  surprise  at  the  op- 
position existing  in  France  to  the  authoritative  teaching 
of  fables,  fair\'  tales,  and  puerile  pestilent  superstitions. 
Happily  I  can  now  speak  with  entire  frankness  as  to  all 
my  con\nctions.  "  Liberavi  animam  meam."  I  can 
sing  my  "  Nunc  dimittis  "  and  calmly  await  the  future. 

In  my  judgment  an  acceptance  and  profession  of  the 
above-cited  portion  of  the  document  [that  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible]  sent  me  would 
be  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  there  are  no  errors, 
or  altogether  false  statements,  or  fabulous  narratives' 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  T  should  '^ot 
be  free  to  hold  and  teach,  without  blame,  that  the 
world  was  not  created  in  any  six  periods  of  time;  that 
the  story  of  the  serpent  and  the  tree  is  altogether  false; 
that  the  historv  of  the  Tower  of  Babek  is  a  mere 
fiction  devoid  of  any  particle  of  truth;  that  the  storv 
of  Noah's  Ark  is  also  quite  erroneous,  as  again  that  of 


the  plagues  of  Egvpt;  that  neither  Joshua  nor  Hezekiah 
interfered  with  the  regularity  of  solar  time;  that  Jonah 
did  not  live  within  the  be-lly  of  any  kind  of  marine 
animal;  that  Lot's  wife  was  never  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt;  and  that  Balaam's  ass  never  spoke.  I  only 
put  these  foi-ward  as  a  few  examples  of  statements 
(denials)  which  it  seems  to  me  anyone  who  holds  that 
••  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  all 
their  parts,  were  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  have  God  for  their  author  "  ought  not 
and  could  not  logically  or  rationally  make.  If,  how- 
ever, your  Eminence  can  authoritatively  tell  me  that 
Divine  inspiration  or  authorship  does  not  (clerical 
errors,  faults  of  translation,  &c.,  apai-t)  guarantee  the 
truth  and  inerrancy  of  the  statements  so  inspired,  it 
will,  in  one  sense,  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  signing  of  the  document. 

To  this  appeal  Dr.  Mivart  received  no  satisfac- 
tory answer.  So  he  refused  to  sign.  He  ex- 
plains that  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
former  ardent  advocacy  of  Catholicism  and  his 
long-settled  beliefs  by  the  Papal  Encyclical  of 
1893,  declaring  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  a  vital  article  of  the  Church's  creed. 
He  observes  :^ — 

To  me  it  is  plain  that  God's  veracity  and  His  in- 
capability of  deceit  are  primary  truths  without  which 
revelation  is  impossible.  The  teaching  then/  of  Leo 
XIII.,  addressed  dogmatically  to  the  whole  Church, 
comes  to  this:  Every  statement  made  by  a  canonical 
■^NTiter  must  be  true  in  the  sense  in  which  he  put  it 
forward — w'lether  as  a  historical  fact  or  a  moral  in- 
struction. Thus  it  is  now  evident  that  a  vast  and  im- 
passable abyss  yawns  between  Catholic  dogma  and 
science,  and  no  man  wth  ordinary  knowledge  can  hence- 
forth join  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
if  he  correctly  understands  what  its  principles  and 
its  teachings  really  are  unless  they  are  radically  changed. 
For  who  could  profess  to  believe  the  narrative  about 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  that  all  species  of  animals  came 
up  to  Adam  to  be  named  by  him :  Moreover,  amongst 
the  -writings  esteemed  "  canonical "  by  the  Catholic 
Church  are  the  book  of  Tobit  and  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees,  and  also  the  story  which  relates  how,  when 
Daniel  was  thrown  a  second  time  into  the  lions'  den, 
an  angel  seized  Habbacus,  in  Judea,  by  the  hair  of 
his  head  and  carried  him,  with  his  bowl  of  pottage,  to 
give  it  to  Daniel  for  his  dinner.  To  ask  a  reasonable 
man  to  believe  such  puerile  tales  would  be  to  insult 
him.  Plainly  the  Councils  of  Florence,  Trent,  and  the 
Vatican  have  fallen  successively  into  gi'eater  and  greater 
errors,  and  thus  all  rational  trust  in  either  Popes  or 
Councils  is  at  an  end. 

And  he  closes:  "  I  categorically  refuse  to  sign  the 

profession  of  faith.      Nevertheless,  as  I  said,  I  am 

attached  to  Catholicity  as  I  understand  it,  and  to 

that  I  adhere." 


M.  Bloch's  Views  on  the  War. 

M.  Jean  de  Bloch,  whose  predictions  concerning 
modern  war  have  been  so  strikingly  justified  by 
events  in  South  Africa,  contributes  to  the  "Revue 
des  Revues  "  an  article  on  "  The  Transvaal  War 
and  Its  Problems,"  which,  while  it  shows  plainly 
the  folly  of  our  Government  in  rushing  Into  war, 
is  nevertheless  in  essence  a  defence  of  our  officers 
and  our  troops.  The  British  Army,  says  M.  Bloch, 
have  done  badly  in  South  Africa,  but  no  other  army 
would  have  dene  better.  The  difficulties  which 
we  are  meetiuft  in  South   Africa  spring  from  the- 
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very  nature  of  modern  war.  He  takes  the  War  Office 

to  task  for  its  crass  ignorance — or  gross  neglect — of 

the  best  military  authorities  of  the  Continent,  who 

for  years  past  have   been   recapitulating  without 

ceasing  the  enormous   difficulties  of  an  offensive 

war.      The  lesson  of  Plevna  as  to  the  advantages  to 

be  drawn  from  a  scientific  use  of  the  spade  ought 

to  have  been  studied  by  the  War  Office,  for  it  has 

been  insisted  upon  by  all  military  writers.      The 

Prussian  General,  Von  Schlictung,  declared  that:  — 

in  the  condition  of  modern  armaments  the  spade  may 
render  to  tactics  services  so  great  that  it  may  become 
a  great  arm  in  itself,  and  not  one  of  minor  importance. 
To  assure  a  prolonged  resistance  against  ofEensive  opera- 
tions entrenchments  will  often  render  more  service  than 
permanent   fortifications. 

Attack  Almost  Impossible. 
Von  Rohne,  Von  der  Goltz,  Ferron,  Kuropatkin, 
Skugarevsky,  all  have  insisted  on  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  attacking  scientific  entrenchments. 
The  War  Office  cared  nothing  for  this.  They  evi- 
dently expected  that  the  Boers  would  imitate  the 
Dervishes  and  rush  on  the  British  bayonets.  But 
nobody  else  thought  so.  They  recognised  that  the 
Boers — 

relieved  of  baggage  bj'  their  simplicity  and  endurance, 
used  to  the  climate,  and  knowing  everv  inch  of  the  land 
on  which  the  contest  is  taking  place,  alert,  good 
marchers,  with  defensive  positions  prepared  in  advance, 
and  knowing  well  that  if  they  attack  their  English 
foes  they  would  meet  with  strong  resistance,  imperturb- 
able courage,  and  an  iron  discipline  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess,  are  compelled  by  necessity,  as  well 
as  inclination,  to  restrict  themselves  to  defence.  The 
English  War  Office  should,  therefore,  not  have  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  the  Boers  would  avoid  hurling  them- 
selves against  the  English  troops  in  attack.  On  the 
contrar>%  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  that  the  Boers 
would  force  the  British  to  attack  them  in  positions 
sheltered  from  projectiles  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
compelling  the  dispersion  of  their  slow-moving  enemies 
who  understand  little  of  a  sharpshooters'  war. 

Turning  Movements  Difficult. 
M.  Bloch  has  not  any  particular  respect  for  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Boers,  and  thinks  that 
their  successes  spring  from  the  natural  advantages 
of  a  defensive  war  of  which  they  understand  how 
to  avail  themselves.  M.  Bloch's  article  was  writ- 
ten before  the  failure  of  the  great  Tugela  turning 
movement,  but  he  expressed  in  advance  his  dis- 
belief in  its  efficacy:  — 

The  English  Generals  are  criticised  because  they  have 
failed  to  attain  by  means  of  manoeuvres  and  turning 
operations  successes  such  as  were  obtained  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  war  of  1870.  But  for  this  purpose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  superiority  of  forces  which  the 
Germans  possessed,  and  their  strength  was  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  French,  a  superiority  which  it 
is  impossible  for  England  to  obtain;  and  it  would  also 
be  necessary  first  to  determine  every  time  the  enemy's 
position,  which  is  ten  times  more  difficult  now  than  in 
1870,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  long-range 
rifles,  the  absence  of  smoke,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  South  Africa,.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
every  flanking  movement  must  in  the  end  lead  to  an  at- 
tack, if  it  is  impossible  to  force  the  enemy  to  come 
out  of  his  fortifications  to  defend  some  vital  point,  the 
fall  of  which  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  would  have 
g,  decisive  effect  on  the  war,  as,  for  instance,  in  France, 
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Paris,  in  Germany,  Berlin,  and  so  on.  But  such  points 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Transvaal.  The  capital, 
Pretoria,  owing  to  the  primitive  character  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government,  has  no  great  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Pretoria  is  strongly  fortified,  and  in  order 
to  reach  it  by  means  of  turning  movements  it  would 
be  necessary  to  advance  over  hilly  country,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  deviate  from  railways  and  main  roads, 
otherwise  the  advancing  army  would  perish  from  hun- 
ger. 


Was  the  War  Inevitable  ? 

JMr.  Edward  Dicey  writes  in  the  "  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  "  on  the  causes  of  the  war.  "  After 
careful  study,"  he  has  come  to  four  conclusions:  — 

Tlie  first  is  that  war  was  inevitable,  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  is  that  the  war  had  been  deliberately  and 
wilfully  prepared  for  beforehand  by  the  Boers  m  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  and  by  the  Airicander  Bond 
in  the  Gape  Colony.  The  third  is  that,  from  a  Boer 
point  of  view,  a  war  against  England,  with  the  object 
of  replacing  British  by  Dutch  supremacy  throughout 
the  whole  of  South  Africa,  was  by  no  means  so  insane 
a  conception  as  it  appeared  to  the  British  public  at 
home.  The  fourth,  and  last,  is  that  there  can  never 
be  any  settled  peace  in  South  Africa  till  the  Boers  have 
been  convinced  by  the  stern  teaching  of  war  that  the 
restoration  of  Dutch  ascendency  is  a  manifest  impotsi- 
bility. 

Lord  Methuen's  Blunder. 

The  military  correspondent  of  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine  "  complains  of  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Methuen  handled  his  troops  at  Magersfontein:  — 

All  Saturday  night  they  bivouacked  in  the  open  4,000 
yards  from  the  enemy's  lines;  they  had  a  cold  ration, 
no  fire  or  smoking  was  allowed,  and  it  rained  hard  all 
night.  The  ground  was  studded  with  bushes  and  cactus 
hedges.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  this  cheer- 
less night  they  moved  off  in  quarter-column:  it  was 
pitch  dark,  the  rain  poured  down,  the  wet  ground  was 
very  miserable;  the  column  was  packed  in  aa  solid  a 
block  as  it  was  possible  to  pack  men;  a  guide  rope 
stretched  from  front  to  rear  to  keep  them  together. 
In  the  dark  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  naturally 
occurred,  and  the  companies  got  a  little  mixed  up. 
Then  at  3.45  a.m.  the  usual  terrific  firing  in  front 
broke  out,  and  there  was  instant  confusion:  was  any- 
thing else  to  be  expected?  In  what  condition  were  men 
who,  twelve  hours  previously,  had  a  cold  ration,  had  lain 
on  the  squelching  ground  without  cover,  fires  or  pipes, 
and  for  the  last  three  hours  had  stumbled  in  thick 
darkness  through  pouring  rain  over  sloppy  ground 
packed  as  tight  as  herrings  in  a  barrel?  Wliat  fight 
was  left  in  these  men?  They  had  struggled  within 
200  yards  of  the  trenches;  one  brave  soldier  was  foimd 
100  yards  nearer.  If  men  can  do  as  much  as  that 
in  the  dark,  what  would  they  have  done  in  dayhght? 
Troops  can  advance  in  open  order  under  cover  of  tneir 
own  artillery  without  excessive  loss.  Lord  Methuen 
did  not  recognise  that  Highlanders  are  men,  not 
machines. 


How  to  Train  Good  Shots. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  in  an  article  entitled 
"British  and  Foreign  Rifle-Shooting,"  tells  us  what 
we  must  do  if  we  are  to  teach  our  youth  to 
shoot.  Rille-shooting  as  a  sport  is  practically  un- 
known in  thiss  country,  whereas  in  America  and  in 
Europe  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  amusements 
of  the  people.  In  no  other  country  is  shooting  so 
much    neglected.        The    non-military    long-range 
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shot,  no  doubt,  makes  great  scores,  but  neither 
American  nor  Continental  shots  consider  his  shoot- 
ing as  a  good  test  of  skill.  The  long-range  lire 
which  is  so  much  in  favour  with  our  crack  shots 
is  by  no  means  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  United 
States  or  on  the  Continent.  In  the  United  States 
the  ordinary  practice  is  at  200  yards,  and  on  the 
Continent  the  favourite  length  is  135  yards,  and 
their  long-range  shooting  is  only  328  yards.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  little  attention 
paid  either  by  the  military  or  civilian  shots  as  to 
what  other  countries  are  doing.  In  more  than 
thirty  years'  target  shooting  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman  says  he  only  came 
across  one  single  Britisher.  He  thinks  that  if  we 
were  to  take  up  rifle-shooting  at  short  ranges  it 
might  become  very  popular. 


Our  Intelligence  Department. 

In  "  Cornhill  "  for  February  Major  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths describes  the  organisation  and  working  of  the 
"  Intelligence  Division "  of  the  War  Office,  the 
present  director  of  which  is  General  Sir  John  Ar- 
dagh,  "  the  best-equipped  for  the  control  of  the  de- 
partment of  any  who  have  exercised  it."  The 
business  of  the  Intelligence  Department  is  en- 
trusted to  six  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  deals 
with  a  particular  subject.      The  subjects  comprise: 

(1)  The  collection  and  collation  of  all  information 
•with  regard  to  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  examination  of  all  schemes  of  defence,  in  the  strate- 
gical and  scientific  aspect. 

(2)  The  accumulation  of  all  facts  that  can  be  obtained 
afi  to  the  military  strength  and  resources  of  foreign 
Powers.  This  covers  accurate  information  on  the  military 
geography  of  the  several  countries  concerned,  the  pliysi- 
cal  features  and  the  artificial  treatment  of  their  fron- 
tiers, aad  generally  the  value  of  their  defensive  lines. 
It  embraces  the  fullest  details  that  ean  be  obtained 
of  the  armed  strength  of  the  three  arms,  not  merely 
numbers  of  personnel  and  quantity  of  material,  but  their 
organisation  and  the  system  of  mobilisation,  or  in  other 
words  of  rai-sing  the  peace  establishment  to  a  war  foot- 
ing. The  same  sort  of  information  is  collected  and  r«- 
CKM-ded  from  all  British  colonies  and  possessions.  It 
is  the  especial  duty  of  the  department  under  this  head 
t»  provide  at  short  notice  the  comprehensive  reports 
ah-eadv  mentioned,  upon  any  of  these  points. 

(3)  "Map-making  in  a  military  sense;  the  correcting 
of  all  existing  maps  by  the  light  of  latest  knowledge, 
noting  the  changes  made  by  the  rectification  of  fron- 
tiers, tfee  pressure  of  war,  the  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  moving  troops  by  the  creation  of  new  rail- 
way lines  or  other  communications. 

(4)  The  translation  of  foreign  documents  received  by 
public  departments,  for  which  purpose  the  staff  of  the 
office  is  always  strengthened  by  the  employment  of 
officers  who  are  skilled  linguists.  There  are  generally 
some  to  be  found  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate  who  are  fami- 
liar with  one  or  more  of  the  languages  current  in  the 
civilised  world  abroad. 


Cables  in  War  Time. 

To  the  first  January  number  of  the  "  ReTue  de« 
Deux   Mondes  "    M.   Depelley .  contributes   an   In- 


teresting paper  upon  telegraphic  cables  in  time  of 
war.  Among  the  various  effects  which  the  pre- 
sent war  has  produced  in  Europe,  perhaps  not  the 
least  curious  is  that  it  has  made  France  suddenly 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  England  possesses  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  the  great  submarine  cables  of 
the  world.  The  fact  was,  of  course,  perfectly  well 
known  to  well-informed  people  before  the  war 
broke  out,  but  apparently  it  needed  the  clear  re- 
velation of  our  military  censorship  to  penetrate  the 
almost  Chinese  indifference  of  French  public 
opinion.  M.  Depelley  rather  pathetically  takes  us 
back  to  the  first  words  exchanged  between  Europ* 
and  America  by  the  new  transatlantic  cable  in 
1858;  they  were  words  of  peace,  which  demanded 
the  neutralisation  of  telegraphic  lines.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  congratula- 
tory despatch  to  the  Queen,  asked  "  that  all  civi- 
lised nations  should  declare,  spontaneously,  and  as 
the  result  of  a  general  agreement,  that  the  electric 
telegraph  shall  be  for  ever  neutral;  that  the  mes- 
sages to  be  entrusted  to  it  shall  be  regarded  as 
sacred   even   in   the   middle  of   hostilities." 

England  an  Overgrown  Spider. 

After  more  than  forty  years,  this  desire  remains, 
nothing  more  than  a  pious  opinion,  and  M.  Depel- 
ley draws  an  impressive  picture  of  the  steady  de- 
terminatiori  with  which  England,  sitting  like  a 
great  overgrown  spider  in  London,  has  enveloped 
the  whole  world  in  a  network  of  submarine  lines, 
so  that  nothing  can  happen  anywhere  without 
being  immediately  known  in  London.  With  the 
assistance  of  an  excellent  map  he  exhibits  very 
clearly  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  this  British 
telegraphic  network,  and  he  is  particularly  an- 
noyed to  think  that  the  French  Government  pays 
not  far  short  of  £100,000  a  year  to  English  cable 
companies  by  way  of  subventions.  These  English 
companies  are,  he  explains,  under  the  most  strin- 
gent rules  imposed  by  the  British  Government, 
by  which  they  are  prevented  from  employing 
foreigners;  their  wires  must  never  be  under  the- 
control  of  a  foreign  Government;  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's despatches  must  always  have  precedence 
when  required;  and,  in  case  of  war,  the  British 
Government  reserves  power  to  seize  all  the  sta- 
tions on  English  territory  and  to  use  the  cables  as 
it  pleases.  M.  Depelley  goes  on  to  draw  a  ter- 
rible picture  of  the  weakness  and  indifference  of 
Spain  to  this  great  cable  question.  When  the 
Spanish-American  War  broke  out  she  had  no  in- 
dependent and  trustworthy  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  Madrid  and  Havana;  she  was  ac- 
tually obliged  to  communicate  with  Cuba  over 
.American  cables;  and  the  moral  of  this  is  that 
France  at  this  moment  is  not  in  a  much  better 
position.      It  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  map  the 
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French  telegraph  lines  are  few,  and  would  be  of  no 
great  strategic  importance  in  time  of  war,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  French  Government  could  depend 
upon  having  the  Russian  telegraph  services  placed 
at  its  disposal.  M.  Depelley  is  naturally  much 
struck  by  the  measure  of  success  which  has  been 
obtained  by  the  proposal  for  a  Pacific  cable  uniting 
Canada  and  Australia.  It  is  a  project,  he  sees 
clearly,  which  owes  its  prospects  of  success  entirely 
to  the  patronage,  not  only  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  also  of  the  Colonial  Cabinets,  and  it  de- 
monstrates, to  his  mind,  the  sleepless  activity 
of  England  in  keeping  her  telegraphic  communi- 
cations absolutely  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Warnings  to  France. 
But  England  is  not  the  only  country  which  M. 
Depelley   holds  up   as  a  striking  example   to   his 
own  country.      The  United  States  is  actively  pur- 
suing a  scheme  for  a  cable  to  Manila  which  should 
touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.      Germany,  also,  in 
spite  of   her  unfavourable   geographical   position, 
which   only  gives   her  a  seaboard   on   the   North 
Sea,    is    seeking   to   obtain    her   own    independent 
cables,  and  she  has  actually  picked  up  a  scheme 
which  was  considered  for  a  time  in  France  and 
ultimately  abandoned.      It  is  known  as  the  Scheme 
of  the  Azores,  and  consists  in  the  laying  of  cables 
from  Germany  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Azores, 
and  thence  to  New  York;  and  this  cable  will  be  laid 
in  eighteen  months  or  two  years  by  a  German  com- 
pany, possessing  the  support  of  the  Government 
and   the   most   influential    patronage.       It   would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  tentative  efforts 
which   have   been    made   to   bring   France   into   a 
better  position  in  regard  to  these  matters.       The 
existing  French  cables  are  open  to  the  grave  ob- 
jection  that  they  depend   almost  entirely  on  the 
co-operation  of  certain  English  and  American  cable 
companies— a  co-operation  which,  though  willingly 
rendered  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  liable  to  be 
with^awn  in  the  event  of  war.      Within  the  last 
three  years  an  attempt  has  certainly  been  made  to 
remedy  this   state  of  affairs.       A   new  line     has 
been  laid  between  Brest  and  New  York,  and  from 
New  York  it  has  been  continued  to  Hayti.       The 
construction  of  this  cable  presented  extraordinary 
difBculties,  and  its  success  certainly  reflects  credit 
on  French  enterprise.      As  regards  Africa  and  the 
Far  East,  French  lines  only  go  as  far  as  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Tunis— a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows 
how  completely  France  is  "  out  of  it,"  from  a  cable 
point  of  view,  in  the  great  waters  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.      But  there  are  signs  that  France 
is  determined  to  furnish  herself  with  a  complete 
telegraphic  system  which  would  group  her  colonial 
possessions  together,  and  connect  them  with  the 
mother-country  by  independent  cables.    The  whole 
tone  of  M.  Depelley's  article,  though  not  violent,  is 


anti-English,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
Paris  and  not  London  shall  be  the  telegraphic  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  To  attain  this  end  he  is  appar- 
ently quite  willing  that  France  should  co-operate 
with  any  country  in  the  world,  except  only  the 
hated   and   perfidious   Albion. 


The  Dutch  Church  and  the  Boers- 

The  Rev.  W.  Gresswell  writes  an  article  under 
this  head  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review."  He 
thinks  that  the  Dutch  parson  can  never  forget  that 
he  is  the  legal  successor  of  those  who  for  many 
years  represented  a  privileged  State  Church  at  the 
Cape.  He  also  says  that  they  dislike  the  spirit 
of  the  Slave  Emancipation  Act  of  1834.  The 
Boers,  he  says,  are  intolerant;  and  in  the  Trans- 
vaal no  Roman  Catholic  or  Jew  can  be  President, 
and  the  same  prohibition  applies  to  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Volksraad.  This 
he  holds  to  be  in  contrast  to  clean-handed  Eng- 
land, who  is  the  champion  of  religious  freedom  and 
political  liberty.  What,  he  asks,  can  be  said  of  a 
form  of  Christian  belief  which  is  really  intolerant 
and  prejudiced,  and  which  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  still  failed  to  grasp  the  proper 
interpretation  of  a  truly  universal  Church,  embrac- 
ing all  creeds  and  all  colours? 


James  Martineau. 

Some  Personal  Impbessions. 
The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  February  con- 
tains two  articles  on  the  late  Dr.  Martineau,  both  of 
which  are  from  the  pens  of  personal  friends.  The 
first  is  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  and  contains 
extracts  from  the  doctor's  letters;  the  second 
by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  Is  shorter  and  less 
personal,   but  not  less  interesting. 

As    a    Scholar. 
Dr.  Martinean's  erudition,  says  Miss  Cobbe,  was 
marvellously  deep  and  varied,  yet  it  never  over- 
weighted him  as  learning  is  apt  to  swamp  original 
thinking  in  less  capacious  intellects:  — 

It  was  always  subordinate  to  his  wiadam,  which  was 

built  on  ,t  rather  than  of  it;  evea  aa  the  dlyrnpium^t 

IS  rose  on  ita  w  Ho  nnri  h;„K :„„j y  j-iupium  at 


Athens  rose  on  it,  wide  an'd 'higrrabed  ^eribS^^Hl 
was  never  (so  far  as  we,  beneath  himrcould  ud^) 
earned  away  by  the  current  of  any  other  man's  S- 
but.  his  knowledge  of  what  others  had  thought  on  the 
subjects  of  his  studies  swelled  the  volume  and  power  of 
his  own  conclusions.  When  we  add  to  this  I^rn^ 
wisdom  in  intellectual  matters  the  remembrance  of  tS 
calm  steadfast  loftily-devoted  life,  of  which  U>  Le&k 
a.s"  blameless  ^'  is  to  give  it  only 'the  grudging  pT^ 
which  an  emeny  could  not  refuse,  we  have  sSmmed  Z 

of  a  SaTe'oV  Z^JTi  "T'^  '^"^  '^'^^^  characTeristi^' 
ot  a  hage  of  those  later  days;  a  great  Teacher  and 
example  of  "  nghteous  living  without  asceticLm/'^d  of 
piety   without  a    shade   of   superstition. 
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As  a  Man. 
Miss  Cobbe  bears  a  strong  tribute  to  Dr.  Martin- 
eau's  social  qualities— his  delicate  sympathy  ~and 
his  curious  mixture  of  reticence  and  self-revela- 
tion, which  were  continually  shown  in  corres- 
pondence with  his  more  intimate  acquaintances. 
Here  is  a  letter  to  Miss  Cobbe  which  illustrates  his 

humour: — 

"June  15,  1880. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Ck>bbe,— Since  I  became  a  Highland 
farmer,  I  have  learned  what  extremely  erratic  crea- 
tures sheep  are  apt  to  be!  Only  three  daya  ago,  my 
whole  lot,  finding  a  gate  open,  took  it  into  their  h«ids 
to  leave  their  pasture,  and  lead  me  a  pretty  chase  after 
them,  tUl,  without  even  a  dog's  help,  1  ran  them  down 
by  the  roadside,  and  persuaded  them  that  they  might 
as  well  stop  where  they  were.  Can  you  exi^ct  me 
to  repeat  the  pursuit,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  stray  ones  back,  and  a  certainty  that  bhey  will 
put  me  to  shame  with  their  delicious  pasturage? 

"  Having,  however,  ceased  to  be  a  shepherd,  here  in 
the  South,  and  become  one  of  the  flock,  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  easilv  drawn  to  see  how  my  companions  fare, 
and  put  myself  under  their  lead,  on  any  common 
which  they  frequented,  if  I  were  not— for  some  cruel 
purpose  of  my  masters— tethered  by  the  leg,  and  fright- 
fully barked  at  even  within  my  permuted  circle,  so 
that  at  present  I  despair  of  all  escape." 

A  Teacher. 

Mr.  Wicksteed's  article  is  a  more  serious  study 
of  the  great  preacher's  character  and  ways.  He 
says: — 

If  a  man  is  made  a  great  teacher  by  the  power  of 
arousing  the  intellectual  entjhusiasm  and  firing  the  spiri- 
tual imagination  of  his  hearers,  by  making  them  feel 
the  greatness  of  the  subject,  by  penetrating  them  with 
the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  beauty 
of  truth,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  not  only  seeking,  but  finding,  then,  as  judged 
by  his  effect  on  most  (though  not  on  all)  of  us,  Mar- 
tineau  must  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  greatest  of 
teachers.  And  if  in  his  lectures  he  made  no  direct 
appeal  to  us,  it  was  not  that  his  mind  was  unsym- 
pathetic; on  the  contrary,  I  have  never  know  a  mature 
mind  that  retained  so  exquisite  a  power  of  insight 
and  sympathy  with  young  and  crude  scruples  and  difh 
culties  as  was  his.  Any  of  us  who  so  far  overcame  our 
sense  of  the  distance  between  us  as  to  venture  to  appeal 
to  him  in  any  personal  difficulty  of  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion, in  any  spiritual  or  moral  perplexity,  or  any  scruple 
concerning  our  own  conduct  in  life,  invariably  found  in 
him  a  swiftness  of  comprehension,  a  tenderness  of  appre- 
ciative sympathy,  and,  above  all,  a  true  reverence  for 
our  spiritual  and  moral  personality,  which  made  hia 
counsel  or  admonition  a  development  of  our  own  charac- 
ters along  clearer  or  healthier  lines,  rather  than  an 
imposition  of  his  own  individuality  upon   us. 

In  Social  Life. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  gracious  and  de- 
lightful host,  or  a  more  unassuming  and  easily  satis- 
fied guest.  Moreover,  he  was  devoted  to  children.  He 
once  came  across  a  little  child  of  six  years  old  when 
he  was  calling  on  her  father,  and  played  with  her  so 
delightfully  that  she  connected  him  with  the  theatre, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  would  come  to  the  panto- 
mime with  her,  whereto  he  at  once  assented,  and  en- 
gaged a  big  box  at  Drury  Lane  and  took  the  child 
with  her  little  brother,  together  with  some  elders,  to 
the  great  show,  w'here  he  witnessed  the  wonderful 
doings  of  the  Yokes  family  with  the  heartiest  enjoy- 
ment, and,  of  course,  enshrined  himself  as  a  saint  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  forever.  It  was  his  first  (and 
last.)   visit  to  tlie  pantomime. 


The  Failure  of  the  C.  D.  Acts. 

Some  people  seem  to  imagine,  I  hope  without 
any  definite  grounds  for  their  belief,  that  we  ara 
shortly  to  witness  the  revival  of  the  demand  for 
the  State  regulation  of  prostitution.  The  lessoni 
of  this  war  are  not  likely  to  encourage  any  yield- 
ing to  the  demands  of  the  medical  police  of  th« 
army.  The  "  Westminster  Review  "  this  month 
publishes  the  last  of  a  series  of  very  well-informed 
and  elaborate  articles  on  the  C.  D.  Acts.  Th« 
writer  summarises  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
article  in  the  following  paragraph:  — 

Tliere  never  was  any  necessity  ftor  exceptional  action 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard 
to  venereal  disease.  That  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  make  prostitution  safe.  That  a  sanitary  law  appli- 
cable to  one  sex  only  can  never  succeed.  That  only  a 
small  fraction  of  prostitutes  can  ever  be  brought  under 
control  That  the  danger  from  mediate  contagion  is 
insuperable.  That  the  examinations  are  worse  thaji 
useless  That  they  spread  disease,  while  the  whole 
system,  by  giving  men  inducements  and  a  false  sense  of 
security,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  innocent 
wives  and  children  we  are  so  earnestly  called  upon  to 
protect. 

After  setting  forth  at  considerable  length  and 
with  much  detail  the  reasons  which  lead,  him  to 
regard  the  C.  D.  Acts  as  a  failure  from  every  point 
of  view,  he  says:  — 

To  make  an  examination  of  a  woman  against  her  will 
is,  as  the  late  Professor  Francis  Newman  has  remarked, 
"  an  indefensible  atrocity,  an  intrinsic  wickedness,  an 
outrage  that  nothing  human  ought  to  submit  to.  As 
to  the  re-introduction  of  the  Acts  in  India,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Government  to  make  a  greater  mis- 
take; there  could  not  be  any  more  forraidable  bar  to 
successful  colonisation  anywhere.  Nothing  makes  an 
invading  army  so  hated,  so  detested,  so  execrated  by 
the  natives  as  this  seizing  upon  and  violating  of  their 
women.  Anybody  can  understand  that  if  the  BritdA 
flag  is  to  carry  freedom  with  it,  if  the  natives  imder 
that  ensign  are  to  become  their  own  masters,  as  we 
boa.st,  and  get  justice  for  the  asking,  then  we  must 
decide  at  once  and  for  ever  never  again  to  carry  this 
equally  foul  and  silly  despotism  in  our  train.  Ail 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  Acts  have  failed  in 
India  as  they  have  failed  in  England,  and  for  pre 
cisely  the  same  reasons  that  they  have  failed  in  every 
known  clime  and  age,  to  attain  the  end  In  view.  They 
have  more  than  failed.  They  have  degraded  the  whole 
nation  by  enslaving  women.  They  have  imperilled  the 
public  health  by  offering  men  inducements  to  go  astray 
and  a  guarantee  which  is  false.  Tliey  have  subjected 
women  who  have  committed  no  crime,  who  are  not  evea 
suspected  of  any  legal  offence,  and  who  are  absolutely 
free  from  disease,  repeatedly  to  the  most  indecent  ana 
humiliating  outrage  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
perpetrate  upon  a  woman,  and  as  a  net  result  they 
have  aggravated  every  evil,  both  physical  and  moral. 


The  First  Woman's  Daily. 

The  "  Strand  Magazine  "  for  February  contains 
an  interview  by  Frederick  Dolman  with  the  acting 
editor  of  the  first  daily  paper  produced  entirely  by 
women  for  women.  The  dream  of  the  Americafl 
woman  has  become  the  reality  of  the  French- 
woman :  — 

Women  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  France. 
Thousands  of  women,   spinsters   or  widows,   are   living 
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in  independence  of  men.  Women  pay  taxes,  though 
they  caxinot  vote,  contribute  by  tlieir  manual  or  in- 
tellectual labour  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  claim 
the  nght  to  be  heard  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
society  of  which  they  are  members  equally  witli  men. 
"  La  Fronde,"  a  women's  journal  for  women,  will  be 
the  faithful  echo  of  their  feelings,  wants,  and  claims. 

Thus  did  Mme.  Durand,  the  proprietor  and  editor 

of   this   successful   venture,    now    more   than   two 

years  old,  introduce  her  project  to  a  sceptical  and 

slightly  scoffing  world.       From  prophesying  that 

this  fad  would  not  last  a  month — 

the  press  generally  gave  the  fair  new-comer  something 
better  than  a  chivalrous  welcome,  and  200,000  copies 
were  sold.  In  a  short  time  the  sound  editorship,  accur- 
ate information,  and  philosophic  style  of  "  La  Fronde" 
caused  it  to  be  dubbed  "  the  'Times  '  in  petticoats  " — 
a  sobriquet  which  its  conductors  smilingly  accepted  as 
a  high  compliment. 

The  poster  of  "  La  Fronde  "  is  Mile.  Dufau's  fine 

symbolical  picture^ 

of  the  women  of  the  country,  whether  in  the  costume 
of  the  peasant  or  in  that  of  the  nun,  joining  hands  to- 
gether and  acclaiming  the  newspaper  as  the  herald  of 
the   enfranchisement   of   their   sex. 

"  La  Fronde  "  owes  everything  to  the  energy  of 
Mme.  Durand,  the  wife  of  a  well-known  deputy, 
which  afforded  her  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  politics,  which,  under  the  title-  of 
"  Notes  d'une  Frondeuse,"  and  over  the  signature 
of  "  Severine,"  she  daily  turns  to  good  account  in 
the  pages  of  "  La  Fronde."  Before  she  began  edit- 
ing a  paper  of  her  own,  she  used  to  contribute  ar- 
ticles to  "  Le  Figaro." 

Of  the  staff  of  "La  Fronde  "  we  are  told:  — 

About  a  dozen  ladies  were  employed  as  members  of 
the  indoor  staff,  as  writers,  sub-editors,  and  reporters, 
all  of  whom  came  practically  fresh  to  the  routine  work 
of  a  newspaper  office.  Besides  these,  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  regular  contributors  to  the  columns  of  "  La 
Fronde,"  most  of  whom  had  had  previous  journalistic 
experience  in  writing  occasionally  for  other  papers. 

It  has  a  financial  editor,  who  divides  her  atten- 
tions between  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  theatre; 
a  sporting  editor  in  gymnasium  dress,  a  reporters' 
room,  an  editorial  sanctum,  and  a  salon,  where — 

ladies  come  and  take  afternoon  tea  or  a  glass  of  wine, 
read  the  paper,  or  chat  with  their  friends  for  half-an- 
hour  or  so.  Now  and  again  it  is  the  scene  of  even- 
ing parties  at  which  Madame  Durand  acts  as  hostess. 
On  such  occasions  you  would  meet  there  not  merely 
the  leaders  of  the  "  woman's  movement ''  in  France,  but 
also  a  company  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  Paris  in  politics,  art,  literature,  and  jour- 
BdJism. 

In  the  composing  room  are  employed  about 
twenty  women  and  a  proof  reader,  but  the  actual 
printing  is  contracted  for  elsewhere,  according  to  a 
common  French  custom.  The  business  correspon- 
dence and  office  work  is  done  by  lady  clerks  in 
pretty  green  cloth  uniforms  with  white  facings. 
The  only  masculine  element  is  one  reporter  who 
prefers  men's  clothes  to  her  own.  Otherwise  "  La 
Proude "  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who 
brand  all  intellectual  women  with  the  insulting 
epithet  blue-stockings. 


■■  La  Fronde  "  Taliantly  championed  the  cause  of 
Dreyfus,  and  more  recently  severely  condemned 
the  gross  attacks  upon  Queen  Victoria.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  paper  is  equally  interesting  to 
men  or  women;  while  the  articles  on  "  Le  Home  " 
are  a  novel  feature  in  French  journalism. 


Gaining  on  Germany. 

A  retired  inspector  of  schools,  continuing  his  re- 
miniscences in  the  February  "  Humanitarian," 
grants  the  present  superiority  of  German  tech- 
nical schools  to  ours,  but  declares  we  are  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  this  particular.  "  In  the  matter 
of  elementary  education  we  are  already,  as  I  be- 
lieve, ahead  of  them":  — 

In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  a  friend,  a  Ger- 
man educationalist,  who  tells  me  that  in  one  important 
particular  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  them,  and 
that  is  the  material  on  which  the  teacher  has  to  work. 
He  has  had  experience  of  children  of  almost  every 
nationality  in  Europe,  and  "  there  is  no  better  material 
for  the  hand  of  the  school  teacher  than  the  ordinary 
English  child,"  so  self-dependent  is  he,  so  intelligent, 
so  thirsting  for  knowledge. 

This  German  found  the  explanation  of  this  su- 
periority in  the  freedom  of  which  the  English 
child  is  the  product.  The  writer  pays  a  warm 
tribute  to  women  on  School  Boards.  He  has  al- 
ways found  them  to  be  amongst  the  most  efficient 
members.  He  speaks  with  special  fervour  of  the 
services  of  a  Royal  Princess,  and  insists  that  "the 
moral  standard  rises  as  you  ascend  the  social 
scale." 

M.  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  in  the  American  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews,"  boldly  pronounces  English  edu- 
cation much  superior  to  the  German. 


The  Second  Spray  of  White  Heather. 

"Sybil,"  in  the  February  "Girl's  Realm,"  writes 

on   the   Queen's   daughters  as   girls.       She   gives, 

besides  the  well-known  story  of  the  engagement  of 

the  Princess  Royal,  its  less  known  sequel:  — 

Prince  Frederick  was  visiting  at  Balmoral,  and  he  and 
the  young  Princess  were  out  riding  together.  It  was 
early  autumn,  and  the  heather  was  blooming  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  as  they  rode  along  Prince  Frederick  saw  some 
lovely  white  heather,  a  rare  kind  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers,  has  a  tender  significance.  Dismount- 
ing and  gathering  a  spray,  he  presented  it  to  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  and  so  their  troth  was  plighted.  But  now 
comes  the  sequel,  which  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
which  is,  I  think,  the  most  charming  part  of  our  Prin- 
cess Royal's  love  story.  More  than  thirty  years  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Germany  were  again  together  at  Balmoral.  One  after- 
noon the  Prince  went  by  himself  up  the  mountain  side, 
and  returning  with  a  bunch  of  white  heather,  he  went 
to  the  room  where  his  wife  was  sitting,  and  laying  it  on 
her  lap,  said,  "  I  gathered  it  at  the  same  spot."  This 
occurred  only  a  year  before  his  death,  and  a  few  months 
before  he  became  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

The  Humours  of  Organ-blowing. 

In  the  February  number  of  "  Longman's  "  Mr.  J. 

Cuthbert   Hadden   has  an  article  with  the  above 

title.      Mr.  Hadden  is  an  organist  himself,  as  well 

as  an  industrious  writer  on  musical  subjects,  and 

some  of  his  stories  are  well  worth  repeating.    The 

following  shows  how  the  blower  can  pay  out  the 

organist  for  some  fancied  slight:  — 

It  was  the  custom  of  an  organist  friend  of  mine  to 
hand  his  blower  a  list  of  the  service  music  of  the  day — ■ 
in  fact,  the  bellows-pimiper,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  own  professional  assistance,  demanded  the  list  as 
his  right.  One  Sunday  my  friend  was  from  home,  and 
his  place  was  taken  b'-  a  deputy,  who  failed  to  give 
the  wind-producer  his  u.sual  list.  All  through  the  "  Te 
Deum"  and  the  "ISenedictus"  the  wind  came  in  intermit- 
tent streams;  now  there  would  be  a  total  cessation, 
and  again  there  would  be  a  few  jerks.  This  is  a  kind 
of  practical  joke  that  makes  the  most  Christian  organist 
incline  to  the  use  of  "  cuss  words;"  and  so  after  service 
the  deputy  proceeded  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  the  pum- 
pist.  "  Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  wot  was  the  Service 
you  was  a-singin'  of?"  He  was  told  it  was  Calking  in 
C.  "Ah!  there  you  h'are,"  said  he.  "You  see  I  'ad 
BO  music  given  me,  and  'ere  was  I  a-blowin'  Clarke- 
Whitfield  in  G." 

A  Walking  Prayer-book. 

From  the  notebooks  of  Bishop  Walsham  How,  in 

the   "  Sunday  Magazine,"   is  culled   the  following 

etory:  — 

One  day  my  good  fellow  curate,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  John- 
son, was  walking  along  the  road  when  he  saw  Mr.  C 

approaching,  a  gaunt  figure  with  long  strides,  in  a 
strif>ed  waitseoat  and  blue  muifetees,  intoning  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  the  prayer  for  the  Queen's  most  excel- 
lent Majesty.  He  slackened  pace,  finished  the  prayer, 
duly  sang  the  Amen,  and  then  shook  hands  with  a 
hearty  "  How  do  you  do,  old  fellow?"  On  Johnson 
expressing  astonishment  at  the  performance,  he  said  he 
was  only  saying  Matins  as  in  duty  bound,  and,  since 
his  rector  would  not  have  it  in  church  and  he  had  no 
time  in  his  lodgings  in  Shrewsbury,  he  always  said  it  as 
he  came  back  from  visiting  the  school  in  the  morning. 
"  If  you  had  been  a  minute  or  two  sooner,"  he  added, 
"  you  would  just  have  come  in  for  the  anthem.  You 
know  '  in  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  fol- 
loweth  the  anthem.' "  "And  what  anthem  did  you 
have  to-day?"  asked  Johnson.  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I 
always  have  the  same,  for  I  only  know  one.  When 
I  come  to  that  place  I  always  sing  '  G-od  save  the 
Queen.'  " 

Will  incensed  Ritualists,  forbidden  to  use  incense 
in  their  churches,  adopt  the  hint,  and  fumigate  the 
roads? 

Mr.  Moody  and  the  Loafer. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  American  evangelist,  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Stalker  in  the  "  Sunday  Magazine  "  mentions 

his  humour.      He  tells  this  story:  — 

On  another  occasion  he  and  Mr.  Sankey,  travelling 
by  train,  stopped  at  a  station  on  the  platform  of  which 
were  standing  a  large  group  of  loafers.  Mr.  Moody, 
beckoning  one  of  these  to  the  carriage  window,  asked 
him  in  a  chaffing  way  what  was  wrong,  and  what  they 
were  all  waiting  for.  The  loafer  retired  crestfallen. 
But  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  evangelists  stopped 
on  their  return  journey,  he  was  standing  there  alone, 
and,  seeing  Mr.  Moody  twinkling  at  him,  he  lounged 
forward  to  the  carriage.  "  We'l."  asked  Mr.  Moody, 
"  where  have  they  all  gone?"      "  Have  you  not  heard," 


wns  the  reply,  "  of  the  row  going  on  this  town?        ^o^;^ 
what    about?"        "About    a    man    they    wont    bury. 
"Won't    bury!"    demanded    Mr.    Moody,    '   why    wont 
they  bury  him?"      "'Cause  he  ain't  dead!"      And  the 
window  of  the  carriage  went  quickly  up. 

Only    Skin    Deep. 

Mulvy  Ouseley  in  the  February  "  Royal  "  tells 
strange  stories  of  present-day  tattooing,  which  is 
a  practice  fashionable  in  very  high   quarters:  — 

A  handsome  young  fellow  consulted  Mr.  Riley  about  a 
design  he  wished  to  have  worked  over  his  heart— a  dan- 
gerous place,  but  the  young  professor  knows  his  ground. 
After  two  hours'  labour  on  the  man's  breast  a  beautiful 
and  touching  picture  was  revealed  to  the  eye.  It  re- 
presented two  hearts  entwined,  with  a  beautiful  shield 
round,  and  underneath  was  printed  the  word  "MARY." 
Lverj'body  was  pleased  with  the  picture,  the  artist  from 
his  point  of  view,  the  lover  from  his,  and  the  young 
lady,  of  course,  from  hers.  Eighteen  months  after- 
wards, the  lover  made  his  second  appearance  in  Mr. 
Riley's  sanctum,  but  this  time  he  had  another  tale  to 
tell.  Baring  his  chest  to  our  artist,  he  asked  him  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "  Do  you  remember  doing  this?"  The 
answer  was  an  affirmative.  "  Well."  continued  the 
dejected  one,  with  actually  a  tear  in  his  eve,  "  I  want 
you  now,  please,  to  strike  a  line  thrnn<?h  '  Mary,'  and  to 
put  underneath  her  name  'TRAITRESS."  It  was 
done.      And  no  questions  were  asked. 

A  Rattling  Compliment. 
Cecil  de  Thierry,  in  his  paper  in  the  "  English 
Illustrated  "  on  "  Titled  Colonials,"  tells  the  fol- 
lowing   story    about    the    present    commander-in- 
chief  during  the  Red  River  expedition:  — 

Stories  of  his  leading  forlorn  hopes  and  of  his  gal- 
lantry in  Burma,  India,  and  the  Crimea  were  told  in 
every  tent  and  round  every  camp  fire,  and  in  some  cases 
exajijrerated,  as  only  a  Canadian  Volunteer  can  exag- 
gerate. For,  at  a  parade,  a  Yankee  in  the  crowd  look- 
ing on  pointed  out  Colonel  Wolseley  to  a  friend,  with 
the  remark:  "  Do  you  see  that  officer  over  thar  with 
the  cocked  hat?  Wall!  that's  the  commanding  officer; 
and  they  tell  me  that  he  has  so  many  bullets  in  him 
that  if  you'd   shake  him   he'd   rattle!" 

Was  this  the  original  of  Mr.   Kipling's  famous 

couplet  about  Lord  Roberts? 

"  Manners  "  in  Manor-houses. 

Mrs.  Lang,  reviewing  Mrs.  Earle's  "  Home  Life 

in  Colonial  Days  "  in  "  Longman's  "  for  January, 

opens  the  following  paragraph  with  a  somewhat 

surprising  remark:  — 

The  account  of  certain  frolics  in  Virginia  reads  not 
unlike  the  horse-play  fashionable  in  country  houses  of 
our  own  time,  wherein  the  humour  appears  to  consist 
in  gentlemen  bouncing  into  ladies'  bed-rooms  and  chas- 
ing them  over  the  garden.  To  escape  from  these  assi- 
duities the  young  ladies  seem  to  have  gone  to  their 
room,  taking  with  them  "  a  large  dish  of  bacon  and 
beef,  after  that  a  bowl  of  sago  cream,  and  after  that  an 
apple-pye.  While  we  were  eating  the  apple-pye  in 
bed — God  bless  you  making  a  great  noise — in  came  Mr. 
Washington  "  (not  George),  "  dressed  in  Hannah's  short 
gown  and  petticoat,  and  seazed  me  and  kissed  me  twenty 
times,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  I  could  make;  and 
then  Cousin  Molly.  Hannah  soon  followed  dressed  in 
his  coat.  They  joined  us  in  eating  the  apple-pye,  and 
then  went  out." 

Is  such  horseplay  fashionable  in  present-day 
country-houses?  If  so  "  the  squire  and  his  rela- 
tions "  will  sink  still  further  from  their  "  proper 
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stations  "  in  the  popular  regard;  for,  after  all,  com- 
mon folk  have  a  prejudice  against  amusements  of 
that  sort,  even  though  they  be  not  guilty  of  the 
prudery  of  Boston  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
■which:  — 

Captain  Kemble  had  to  spend  two  hours  iu  gtocks  to 
■expiate  his  '"  lewd  and  unseemly  behaviour  iu  kissing 
his  wife  publicly  on  the  Sabbath  Day  on  the  door-step 
of  his  bouse,  after  he  had  returned  from  a  voyage  of 
three  years." 


The  Mormon  Power  in  America. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  J.  M.  Scanland  writes  in 
"  Gunton's  Magazine,"  for  February,  a  striking 
article  on  the  oddest  and  the  most  perilous  of  sects 
— Mormonism. 

How  Mormonism  Grows. 

According  to  figures  recently  otained  from  the  office 
-of  the  "  Historian  "  of  the  Mormon  Church  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  there  are  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  members  of  that  sect — the  accession  during  the 
year  1899  being  about  sixty  thousand,  the  largest  in- 
crease of  any  previous  year. 

There  are  seventeen  hundred  missionaries  in  the  field, 
-and  with  few  e.\ceptions  they  report  progress.  The 
"  Historian  "  further  stated  that  the  church  member- 
«hip  was  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  within  its  history,  and  lie  beh'eved  that  it 
would  only  be  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the 
"  Latter  Day  Saints  "  would  "  prevail  "  over  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  "  fulness  of  time  would  dominate 
the  world."  The  "  saints  "  firmly  believe  tliat  they 
•will  ultimately  rule  the  United  States,  not  ouly  spirit- 
ually but  pohtically  also;  that  all  other  creeds  in  the 
world  will  be  swept  away  and  that  the  Mormon  reli- 
.gion,  the  "  only  true  faith,"  will  finally  be  accepted  by 
universal  mankind. 

Polygamy. 

The  Mormon  Church  is  communistic  in  principle, 
viutocratic  in  its  government,  and  its  increasing  strength 
is  a  menace  to  this  Republic,  because  of  its  socialistic 
•organisation  and  polygamous  teachings.  The  Monnons 
believe  that  polygamy  is  a  divine  institution,  and  that 
their  church  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Supreme  will,  and  in  preference  to 
all  other  creeds  then  in  existence.  They  firmly  believe 
(and  many  educated  people  are  included)  that  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  really  dici  appear  to  Joseph  Smith  and  gave 
to  him  the  "'  Golden  Tablets,"  from  which  he  translated 
the  Mormon  Bible.  This,  they  hold,  is  the  "  true  " 
Bible,  and  that  the  Christian,  or  "  Gentile  "  Bible,  has 
been  changed  from  the  original  text  and  is  no  longer 
authority.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  visitation  of  the 
angel — to  bring  unto  the  world  the  "  true  word." 

"  The  original  church,  having  divided  into  so  many 
sects,  and  lost  the  right  path,  a  '  new  testament  '  was 
needed,  and  the  Lord  sent  the  angel  to  earth  on  this 
mission  to  light  the  world,"  said  one  of  the  apostles  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  in  explaining  to  me  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  organisation.  "  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
■01  Latter  Day  Saints  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other,  and  the  conquest  of  the  spiritual  world  will  soon 
rest  between  our  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
ours  will  prevail;  has  not  the  Catholic  priesthood  dis- 
obeyed God's  first  law  to  man,  '  be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth  '?"  Upon  this  injunction  to 
our  parents  in  Eden  the  Mormons  base  their  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  polygamy.  They  claim  that  had 
polygamy  not  been  of  divine  command  the  Lord  would 
not  nave  "  justified  His  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,"  who  were  polygamists. 

Mormon  Discipline. 

Every  member  is  required  to  pay  into  the  church 
eoffers  one- tenth  of  his  yearly  gross  earnings;  hence  thi* 


powerful  organisation  has  ample  means  for  increasing 
its  growth  through  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  in  in- 
fluencing legislation  at  Washington.  The  church  is  as 
closely  organised  as  any  political  p*rty.  Each  county 
in  the  state  is  called  a  "  stake  "  and  it  is  presided  over 
by  a  president,  who  has  two  councillors.  The  county 
is  divided  into  wards,  and  the  wards  are  subdivided 
into  precincts,  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  organisations 
having  a  president  and  two  councillors.  Monthly  re- 
ports are  made  from  the  precincts  to  the  ward  bishops 
and  to  the  elders,  and  thence  to  the  president  of  the 
church  at  Salt  Lake.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the 
faith  are  "  councilled  "  and  indications  of  apostasy  are 
met  by  threats  of  social  and  business  ostracism,  or 
"  boycotting."  If  this  fails  to  check  the  waywardness 
of  the  brother,  he  is  threatened  -with  excommunication. 
This  means  not  only  social  death,  but  death  in  the 
next  world,  or,  rather,  that  he  will  not  be  resurrected. 

A  Peril  to  the  State. 
The  question  is:  How  shall  the  growang  power  of 
the  Mormon  Church  be  met?  During  the  year  1898 
the  church  membership  was  increased  by  forty  thou- 
.sand,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  they  estimate  an  in- 
crease of  sixty  thousand.  Ihese  are  mainly  immigrants, 
but  a  large  per  cent,  is  included  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories above  mentioned.  The  church  was  never  stronger, 
numerically  and  financially,  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is 
a«  aggressive,  at  least  in  spirit,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  their  rebellion  and  attempts  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent government.  They  believe  it  is  their  mission 
to  rule  the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the  wor'd, 
both  spiritually  and  temporally,  uniting  church  and 
Bt^te,  and  they  will  work  unceasingly  to  that  end  unices 
checked  by  some  authority.  Their  growing  power  is  a 
menace  to  this  government,  and  even  to  civilisation. 
Tliough  surrounded  by  civilisation  they  are  not  aflfected 
by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Rtifle  it  by  their  contamina- 
tion and  poisonous  teachings. 


What  Might  Happen  to  England. 

The  English  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  has  a  strik- 
ing article  ou  the  peril  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, might  threaten  England.  Here  is  a  pic- 
turesque   but  somewhat  uncomfortable  story:  — 

A  German  Device. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  German  military  authorities  have  long  evolved 
plans  for  seizing  London.  Several  years  ago, 
when  A.  W.  Kinglake  was  in  Berlin,  Von  Moltke 
remarked  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
"  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  Germany 
ever  being  at  war  with  England.  But  if  it  ever 
happened,  the  occupation  of  London  would  be  mere 
child'?  play."  This  saying  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  great  strategist's  observa- 
tion: "  I  know  a  hundred  different  ways  of  taking 
an  army  into  England.  I  have  never  yet  seen 
one  which  would  show  me  how  to  take  it  out 
again."  The  point  of  this  cryptic  saying  has 
usually  been  missed  by  those  who  quote  it. 

Marshal  von  "Wrangel  and  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  young  English  ofiScer 
was  dining  at  an  ofHcers'  mess  in  Berlin  where  old 
Marshal  "on  Wrs,nc:»l  was  one  of  the  company. 
■Jie  talk  turned  upon  tut.  T^ossibility  of  war  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.       "  Do  you  know," 
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said  "  Papa  "  Wrangel  to  the  Englisli  guest,  "  how 
the  English  would  first  hear  that  war  had  broken 
out  with  us?"  "By  the  declaration  of  war,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  Englishman.  Von  Wrangel  re- 
plied, "  The  same  '  Times  '  which  reported  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Germany  at  Berlin  at  mid- 
night would  also  report  the  destruction  of  Wool- 
wich Arsenal." 

On  the  Englishman  professing  a  polite  incredu- 
lity, Marshal  von  Wrangel  went  on:  "  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most  obvious. 
Woolwich  is  your  only  arsenal.  It  is  close  to 
London.  In  London,  at  this  moment,  we  have  so 
many— [he  mentioned  a  definite  number]— German 
soldiers.  At  present  they  are  in  civil  employment 
—waiters,  barbers,  clerks;  but  they  are  all  under 
military  discipline.  They  M'ould  be  ordered  to  go 
down  to  Woolwich— some  by  road,  some  by 
steamer,  some  by  rail.  They  would  not  be  told 
what  they  were  to  do  until  they  got  there.  They 
would  only  take  with  them  a  stout  stick  and  a  re- 
volver. They  would  arrive  at  their  various  ren- 
dezvous after  dark.  In  Woolwich  Arsenal  you 
have  only  a  night  guard  of  so  many  men— [again 
he  named  the  exact  number].  The  whole  garri- 
son is  not  strong,  but  it  need  not  be  taken  into 
account.  At  midnight  at  Berlin  war  would  be 
declared.  Five  minutes  later  the  German  soldiers 
in  undress  would  break  into  the  Arsenal,  over- 
power the  guard,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  whole 
place  would  be  in  a  blaze." 

It  may  be  said  to  be  but  an  after-dinner  jest, 
but  there  was  a  certain  gruesome  realism  about 
some  of  the  details  as  "  Papa "  Wrangel  rolled 
them  off,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  an 
eventuality  had  seriously  been  contemplated. 
Certain  it  is  that  Woolwich,  our  only  arsenal,  will 
form  the  natural  objective  of  our  enemies. 

The  Danger  of  a  Sudden  Raid. 
If  we  were  at  war  with  either  France  or  Ger- 
many, it  is  at  London  they  would  aim  their  blows. 
They  will  always  strike  at  the  heart!  What  we 
have  to  consider  is  whether  they  could  strike 
home.  The  answer  to  this  is  simple.  Yes,  if  they 
are  willing  to  risk  a  raid.  No,  if  they  refuse  to  in- 
vade unless  with  assured  communications  over  sea. 
No  fleet  in  the  world  can  guarantee  our  shores 
against  a  sudden  descent.  Even  when  we  held  un- 
disputed control  of  the  seas  at  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  French  succeeded  in  sending  warships  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  Later  on  in  the  great  war. 
when  we  had  131  vessels  in  commission  in  the 
English  and  Irish  Channels,  and  153  in  the  Downs 
and  the  North  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  harbour 
flotillas,  our  coasts  were  again  and  again  insulted, 
our  booms  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbours  de- 
stroyed, and  our  shipping  captured  and  burnt  be- 


fore our  eyes.  The  Channel  is  so  narrow  it  caa 
be  crossed  in  a  few  hours.  "  Give  me  command 
of  the  Channel  for  forty-eight  hours,"  said  Na- 
poleon, "  and  England  is  mine." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  so  long  a  time  to- 
day. Napoleon  proposed  to  cross  the  Channel 
from  Boulogne  in  1805  with  132,000  men  and  400' 
guns,  who  v/ere  to  be  conveyed  for  the  most  part 
in  row  boats.  W^illiam  of  Normandy,  when  he- 
landed  in  106C,  fetched  over  60,000  men,  mostly 
mounted,  in  boats  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 
The  mail  steamers  cross  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The 
French  calculate  that  with  their  flat-bottomed 
steam  barges,  moving  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  they 
could  cross  in  eight  hours.  That  is  to  say,  ther 
could  cross  the  Channel  on  any  winter's  night,  and 
the  first  thing  we  should  know  about  it  would 
be  their  appearance  in  force  at  any  point  they 
chose  to  select  along  the  eighty-eight  miles  of  avail- 
able coast  between  Margate  and  Southsea. 

The  Passage. 
If    the    French    Government   believed    that   war 
was  inevitable,  what  we  might  expect  is  that  there 
would  be  a  sudden  manifestation  of  excessive  ami- 
ability.    Something  would  be  contrived  in  Morocco 
which  would  lure  our  Channel   Squadron   to   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.      Then, 
when   the   nearest   British  fleet  was   four   or   five 
days'  distant,    the    French    Channel    Squadron  of 
six   ironclads,    with   accompanying   cruisers,    gun- 
boats, and  torpedo  boats,  would  steal  out  for  evolu- 
tionary exercise  in  the  Channel.      When  all  was 
ready,  the  cables  would  be  cut  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  mail  service  suspended.       Trains  full  of 
troops  would  steam     into    Calais    and    Boulogne, 
where  the  steamers,   moved  up  from   Havre   and 
Rouen,    would    be    in    readiness     to     take     them 
on  board.       When  they  left  port  they  would  be- 
joined  by  the  men-of-war,  under  whose  escort  they 
would  steam  swiftly  across  the  narrow  sea  to  th&. 
appointed    landing-place.        They    might    land    at 
Worthing,    as    General    Hamley    suggested,    or    at 
Pevensey,  where  the  Normans     landed,     or     they 
might  steam  northward  to  Harwich.       W^hatever 
spot   they   selected,   they   would   find   no   obstacle- 
to  their  landing.      The  French  Channel  Squadron^ 
would   be  amply  sufiicient  to  protect   them   from 
attack  and  to  cover  their  landing  with  their  guns. 
Before  the  sun  set  the  whole  force  would  be  ready 
for  the  raid  on  London. 

What  the  Capture  of  London  Would  Mean. 
The  supposition  that  fifty  thousand  trained' 
troops  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  quick-firing  gun* 
could  capture  a  city  of  five  millions  may  seem  ex- 
travagant, and  some  may  talk  of  defending  thft 
streets  with  barricades,  &c.  All  that  is  folly.  Th& 
invader,  after  burning  Woolwich  and  sinking  ob- 
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structions  in  the  Thames,  would  have  London  at 
his  mercy.  He  need  only  occupy  the  water-works 
at  Surbiton  to  have  the  water  supply  of  three  mil- 
lions of  people  in  his  hands.  From  Sydenham 
or  Hampstead  he  could  shell  London  into  mad 
panic,  and  exact  at  discretion  whatever  supplies  he 
needed  for  his  troops.  With  London  at  his  mercy 
he  could  dictate  terms.  Even  if  they  were  worsted 
in  the  end,  the  raiders,  when  things  came  to  the 
worst,  would  always  be  in  a  position  to  exact  terms 
of  surrender  that  would  enable  them  to  return 
home.  But  if  they  had  to  surrender  as  prisoners 
of  war,  that  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the 
immense  importance  of  having  driven  the  blade  of 
the  invader's  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart  of 
the  British  Empire. 

What  Should  be  Done? 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  replenish  our  arsenals. 
It  is  simply  criminal  to  have  allowed  our  supply 
of  munitions  of  war  to  have  run  so  low  that  if 
we  were  threatened  with  an  invasion  to-morrow 
we  should  not  be  able  to  supply  the  firing  line 
with  cartridges.  The  waste  of  ammunition  in 
modern  war  is  colossal,  and  the  victory  will  belong 
to  those  whose  reserve  of  cartridges  gives  out  last. 
We  need  good  rifles,  rightly  sighted.  We  need 
quick-firing  guns  and  plenty  of  them,  with  ample 
store  of  ammunition.  We  want  guns  that  will  not 
be  out-ranged  and  out-classed,  and  that  will  be 
more  rapidly  fired  than  the  guns  of  the  possible 
invader.  We  want  spades  and  trenching  tools, 
we  want  depots  and  magazines  containing  all 
manner  of  entanglements  such  as  barbed  wire  and 
the  like.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  Volunteers. 
None  of  the  Volunteers  are  exercised  in  the  indis- 
pensable art  of  digging  trenches  in  which  they  can 
shelter  themselves  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The 
spade  is  as  indispensable  as  the  rifle  in  modern 
warfare,  and  everyone  should  be  taught  to  use  it. 
The  Municipality  or  the  County  or  Parish  Council 
should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  a  rifle  range  in 
every  village.  It  need  not  be  a  long  range.  The 
shooting  gallery  at  rural  fairs  shows  how  popular 
shooting  at  a  target  is  with  our  common  people. 
Rifles  and  cartridges  should  be  provided  at  a 
nominal  price  for  all  who  choose  to  practise  at  the 
bulls.  All  that  the  Volunteers  need  is  encourage- 
ment. They  need  spades,  cycles,  cartridges,  and 
direction.  At  present  they  have  none  of  these 
things.  The  result  is  no  one  takes  them  seriously, 
and  in  this  hour  of  England's  peril  if  war  broke  out 
to-morrow  no  Volunteer  would  have  the  least  idea 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  where  he  ought  to  go, 
or  how  he  was  to  be  fed  and  supplied  with  car- 
tridges. ,  ,... 


Youth  versus  Age. 

A  Revolt  Aoainst  the  Eule  of  Old  Men. 
Writing  in  the  "  National  Review,"  an  English- 
man maintains  that  we  are  relying  too  much  upon 
old  men.      He  says:  — 

Our  own  Empire  was  built  up  mainly  by  young  men. 
Chatham  was  not  fifty  when  he  was  csilled  upon  to 
rescue  England  from  utter  collapse,  and  to  convert  con- 
tinued defeat  into  victory  every  morning.  Pitt  was  a 
boy  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  administration  of 
affairs,  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  struggle  in  which 
our  country  has  ever  engaged.  Wolfe  was  only  forty- 
two  when  he  laid  down  his  noble  life  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  Nelson  was  thirty-nine  when  the  victory 
of  the  Nile  stamped  him  as  "  our  greatest  sailor  since 
the  world  began.  Wellington  was  thirty- four  when  he 
commanded  at  Assaye,  and  only  forty  when  he  opened 
the  Peninsular  War  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  great 
armv.  John  Cliurchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
fifty-two  when  he  took  the  field  for  his  first  campaign 
as  "Generalissimo  in  Flanders.  Cromwell,  the  greatest 
soldier  and  organiser  our  country  has  ever  produced, 
was  forty-six  when  he  won  Naseby.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  not  twenty-five  when  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; some  months  later  he  went  to  an 
army  demoralised  by  defeat,  and  in  a  few  weeks  lifted 
it  to  confidence  ancl  victory.  But,  then,  Cumberland- 
was  a  prince  who  had  soldiered  and  studied,  instead  ot 
giving  his  time  to  sport. 

In  War. 

The  generals  who  made  their  names  on  the  side  ot 
the  North  during  the  Civil  War  were  all  young  men. 
Grant  was  forty  when  he  commanded  at  Shiloh;  Sheridan 
was  thirty-three  when  he  received  command  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  Sherman,  one  of 
the  very  best,  if  not  the  best  man  that  the  war  pro- 
duced on  either  side,  was  only  forty-four  when  he  gtai-ted 
forth  upon  his  inmiortal  Atlanta  campaign.  On  the 
side  of  the  South,  too,  the  generals  were  young  by 
modern  standards.  "  Joe  "  J^ohnston  was  only  fifty- 
two  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  Lee  was  fifty-four; 
"  Jeb  "  Stuart  was  twenty-eight,  "  Stonewall  "  Jack- 
son thirty-seven.  If  we  turn  to  our  own  field  army 
to-day,  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  the  officers  in 
high  "command  in  South  Africa  is  under  forty.      These 

are  the  ages: — 

Age. 


General  Buller  . .         . ; 

61 

Gatacre           

57 

Lord  Methuen 

55 

Clery     

62 

French             

48 

Kelly-Kenny 

60 

Warron 

60 

White             

65 

Lord 

Roberts 

68 

Lord 

Kitchener           . .         ... 

50 

In  Government. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  men  who  control  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Empire  to-day.  Their  names  and  their 
ases  are  as  follows: 


Age 

*Lord  Salisbury 

70 

Mr.   Chamberlain 

64 

*Mr.  A.  Balfour 

52 

*Mr.    Goschen 

69 

*Sir  M.   Hicks-Beach    .. 

63 

*Duke  of  Devonshire    . . 

67 

*Lord  Lansdowne 

55 

Lord  Wolselev 

67 

Lord  W.  Kerr 

60 

*  Members  of  the  Defence  Committee. 

There   is  no   one   under  fifty   in   this   "inner   circle." 
The  two  youngest  men   in   the  number  are,   rightly  ot 
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wrongly,  especially  identified  with  the  want  of  foresight 
and  preparation  wliieh  has  brought  the  Empire  to  its 
present  pass.  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches  show  him  to 
have  been  blind  and  indifferent  to  the  danger;  the 
pligh'.  of  our  army  in  South  Africa,  the  half  measures, 
the  manifest  hesitation,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  de- 
spatch of  reinforcements,  equally  condemn  Lord  Lans- 
downe. 

The  Leader  Wanted. 

This   is  all   very  well,   but   the   last  great  war 

was  won  by  Von  Moltke  when  he  was  older  than 

Lord  Wolseley,  and  if  Lord  Salisbury  is  seventy, 

Mr.  Kruger  is  seventy-six.       Both     Joubert     and 

Cronje  are  the  seniors  of  Duller  and  Methuen.      In 

the  political  field  Mr.  Gladstone  at  eighty  had  a 

great  deal  more  energy  and  the  great  qualities  of 

a  ruler  than  all  the  rabble  rout  of  youngsters  that 

crowd  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Electric  Heat  Cure. 

"  Bathing  in   Electric  Light "   is   the  attractive 

title  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fyfe 

in  "Pearson's"  for  February.     The  curative  effects 

of  hot  water  and  hot  air  have  long  been  known. 

But,  saj's  the  writer — 

the  effect  of  all  these  remedies  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  the  heat  they  produce  can  only  be  borne  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  whereas  a  heat  of  200  deg. 
to  300  deg.  F.  is  required  if  there  is  to  be  any  lasting 
benefit.  Moist  heat,  however  applied,  becomes  painful 
at  115  deg.  F.,  and  unbearable  at  120  deg.  F.  Baths 
at  105  deg.,  and  vapour  at  115  deg.,  induce  exhaustion 
so  rapidly  that  they  cannot  be  borne  for  any  length  of 
time.  Hot  air  baths  are  usually  bearable  at  tempera- 
tures of  130  deg.  to  150  deg.— but  many  people  caiinot 
breathe  such  hot  air  without  incurring  great  risks, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Turkish  bath  is  used 
80  sparingly  by  medical  men,  especially  with  patients 
suffering    from    weak    hearts. 

The  Radiant  Heat  and  Light  Bath. 

Electricity  alone  was  suitable  for  producing  the  in- 
tense, dry  heat  that  the  doctors  sought.  A  distin- 
guished London  physician  determined  to  make  experi- 
ments, and  Mr.  H.  J.  Dowsing,  M.LE.E.,  of  electrical- 
cooking  fame,  devised  the  precise  apparatus  he  required. 
The  result  was  the  invention  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  "  Dowsing  Radiant  Heat  and  Light  Bath  "— 
and  the  establishment  of  many  institutions,  where  now, 
daily,  hundreds  of  sufTerers  from  such  ailments  as  gout 
in  all  its  forms,  rheumatism,  (jramp,  stiff  joints,  stiff- 
ness, inflammation  of  the  veins,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  and 
other  neri'e  troubles— are  relieved  from  their  pains  by 
a  pleasant  process,  immediate  in  its  good  effects. 

The  apparatus  which  enables  patients  to  bathe  in 
electric  light  is  extremely  simple.  To  an  adjustable 
•tand  are  fitted  two  large  copper  or  nickel-plated  re- 
flectors, which  can  be  moved  in  any  direction.  If  a 
pa,tient  is  lying  in  bed,  reflectors  are  placed  on  either 
side,  adjusted  to  the  exact  position  for  locating  the 
rays  where  desired.  On  the  reflecting  surfaces  are  the 
electric  lamps,  which  radiate  the  luminous  heat-rays. 
The  heat  may  be  regulated  by  varying  the  distance 
of  the  reflectors,  or  the  number  of  lamps,  or  by  means 
of  a  special  regulator  which  controls  the  electric  cur- 
rent. 

When  the  patient  is  in  the  right  position,  and  is  com- 
fortablv  settled  (he  may  be  fully  clothed,  or  covered 
with  blankets,  without  affecting  the  power  of  the  rays), 
the  current  is  turned  on,  and  heat  and  light  of  consider- 
able intensity  are  immediately  produced.  In  a  few 
moments  the  thermometer  will  register  300  degrees  F. 
I  have  seen  patients  chatting  cheerfully,  and  experien- 


cing no  inconvenience,  while  an  affected  limb  has  been 
exposed  to  heat-rays  at  a  temperature  of  iuu  degrees  F. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  heat  as  this  woula 
roast  a  limb!  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  evil  re- 
sults, were  it  not  for  the  important  fact  that  dry  heat 
is  employed,  which  evaporates  perspiration  as  soon  a» 
it  appears  on  the  body. 

Death  to  the  Tubercule! 
A  temperature  as  high  as  500  degrees  is  bearable 
without  danger  for  treatment  of  single  limbs,  and 
400  degrees  for  the  whole  body.  This  cure  is 
naturally  thought  of  in  connection  with  consump- 
tion:— 

The  bacillus  of  consumption  cannot  live  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  170  degrees,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  pass  the  electric  heat  and  light  rays  at  this 
temperature  into  the  lungs,  if  only  for  a  short  period, 
and  so  kill  the  diseaise  in  the  most  direct  manner  pos- 
sible. 

The  same  powerful  agent  freckles  the  skin  like 

strong  sunlight.       The  light-rays  as  well   as  the 

heat-rays  are  an  important  element  in  the  curative 

force. 


English  Rule  in  Singapore. 

"  Harper's  "  for  February  contains  a  fine  article 
by  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  describing  the  human 
lanscape  in  Singapore,  and  the  English  rule  there. 
The  Chinaman  is  a  great  figure  in  Singapore  so- 
ciety:— 

The  Chinaman  in  the  East. 

Here  in  Singapore,  1,440  miles  from  Hong  Kong, 
are  about  100,000  Chinamen,  not  only  spending  on  their 
personal  needs  as  much  as  the  average  European  mer- 
chant, but  exhibiting  a  taste  for  the  display  of  wealth 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  please  any  retail  dealer.  In- 
deed, the  rich  Chinese  of  Singapore  show  much  more 
disposition  to  spend  money  on  dress  and  costly  living 
than  Europeans. 

A  wlute  merchant  of  the  place,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  Eastern  Archipelago  from  Borneo  to  Manila, 
told  me  that  the  Chinese  were  steadily  spreading  them- 
selves and  acquiring  power  throughout  this  part  of 
the  world  by  reason  of  their  thrift  and  capacitv  for 
business,  and  that  their  progress  was  impeded  only  by 
hostile  legislation.  In  Java,  the  Dutch  treat  the  China- 
man as  they  do  the  native  Malay — as  an  inferior  crea- 
ture. Consequently  the  Chinaman  finds  there  no 
temptation  to  display  his  wealth.  In  Singapore,  on  tha 
contrary,  the  Chinaman  is  treated  before  the  law  like 
any  other  British  subject,  and  consequently  he  finds 
this  colony  a  congenial  place  for  him  to  live  in.  Traders 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Chinaman  as 
an  inferior  being  declared  it  outrageous  that  Chinamen 
should  be  allowed  to  ride  in  carriages  and  give  their 
dust  to  white  men.  I  suppo-se  I  should  feel  likewise 
if  I  had  to  take  the  Chinaman's  dust;  but  since  my  lot 
is  not  cast  in  Singapore  I  can  afford  to  ignore  such 
details  and  dwell  ■with  more  satisfaction  on  the  great 
general  prosperity  which  has  come  in  the  Chinaman's 
Whke. 

However  much  we  may  denounce  the  Chinaman  col- 
lectively, he  is,  individually,  highly  appreciated  by  the 
white  man  who  employs  him.  He  has  many  qualitie* 
akin  to  those  which  make  the  Jew  disliked,  if  not 
dreaded,  throughout  the  world;  but  whereas  the  Israelite 
shows  aversion  to  manual  labour,  the  Chinaman  laboum 
at  handicraft  with  an  energy  and  persistency  truly  ex- 
traordinary. 

To-day  the  Chinamen  in  Singapore  represent  100,000  out 
of  a  total  population  of  160,000  (census  1891).  They  are 
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thus  stronger  numerically  than  the  native  Malays  re-in- 
forced  by  immigrants  fi-om  British  India.  But  strong 
as  they  are  in  numbers,  these  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
their  relative  strength  in  economic  respects.  Malays 
<Tnd  Hindoos  might  disappear  to-morrow,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  would  still  flourish.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  \^ould  be  hard  to  measure  the  loss  to  the  community 
if  that  population  of  pigtails  were  to  dwindle. 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  lost  in  admiring  wonder  as  he 

contemplates   the   part   the   Englishman   plays   in 

Singapore. 

The  Englishman  as  Ruler. 

It  is  something  for  every  Anglo-Saxon  to  recall  with 
pride,  that  in  the  eighty  years  of  Singapore  history  an 
English  Governor,  assisted  by  an  English  judge  and 
a  few  dozen  white  policemen,  has  maintained  justice 
between  natives  of  diverging  race  and  creed,  and 
asserted  the  law  without  ever  having  recourse  to  mili- 
tary measures.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  in  1854,  a  riot, 
but  it  was  confined  to  the  partisans  of  two  rival  Chinese 
provinces;  and  though  it  lasted  a  fortnight  and  resulte.i 
in  some  broken  Chinese  heads  it  is  noteworthy  that  not 
a  single  white  policeman  or  soldier  was  injured.  Yet, 
then  as  now,  the  natives  were  strong  enough  to  drive 
the  white  men  out  of  the  island  had  they  been  so  in- 
clined. Not  only  have  they  not  done  so,  but  so  far 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  movement  would  be 
popular  in  any  native  quarter. 

An  English  Administrator. 

The  Governor,  a  healthy  boating  and  tennis  sort  of 
a  looking  man,  with  honest  blue  eyes  and  a  soldierly 
bearing,   welcomed   me  and  explained  many  things. 

There  are  those,  not  merely  m  Germany,  who  tell  me 
that  England  is  "played  out,"  that  she  is  rotten,  that 
she  has  had  her  day,  that  she  cannot  fight,  Ihat  her 
empire  will  crumble  at  the  first  hard  knock.  This 
I  believe  less  and  less  as  I  see  more  of  the  men  who 
hofd  together  the  British  Empire  abroad.  England 
still  manages  to  give  her  colonies  an  administration  that 
attracts  men  of  capacity,  of  physical  courage,  and  hon- 
esty. The  Governor  at  Singapore  was  no  exception. 
He  carried  in  his  manner  and  face  the  evidence  of 
being  a  gentleman  well  trained  by  many  years  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  employment  to  occupy  the  responsible 
post  he  held.  He  gave  me  the  key  to  British  success 
in  colonial  government — namely,  pick  your  men  care- 
fully, promote  them  when  they  do  well,  pay  them 
handsomely,  and  retire  them  on  a  pension  when  they 
become  old.  The  Governor  of  Singapore  has  .1  palaco 
to  live  in,  has  a  handsome  allowance  for  entertain- 
ment, and  on  top  of  it  all  a  yearly  salary  of  about 
£3,500  in  gold.  He  may  consider  himself  as  receiving 
three  times  as  much  pay  as  an  American  ambassador  to 
England.  No  wonder,  then,  that  England  attracts  her 
best  men  into  the  public  service. 

Why  England   Succeeds. 

We  want  to  know  why  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France 
are  losing  their  colonial  grip  all  over  the  world,  why 
■Germany  attracts  no  Germans  to  her  possessions  and 
why  England  draws  to  her  flag  the  trade  of  all  na- 
tions. If  it  is  true  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  Ger- 
many appears  to  be  an  exception,  for  her  trade  follows 
almost  any  other  flag  rather  than  her  own. 

A  German  merchant  established  for  many  years  in 
Hong  Kong  said  to  me,  only  a  few  hours  ago: 

"  I  am  a  German,  and  I  love  my  country,  yet  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  greater  calamity  to  Germans  in  China 
than  that  Hong  Kong  should  become  the  property  of 
Germany.  Under  the  English  flag  I  have  personal 
liberty  equal  to  that  of  any  Englishman.  If  the  Ger- 
man flag  should  wave  here  to-morrow,  I  should  move 
away." 

This  is  pretty  strong  language  for  a  German  to  use 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  language  worth  repeating,  for 
it  represents  the  attitude  of  the  typical  German  mer- 
chant abroad,  as  distinguished  from  the  Geirman  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government. 


Temperance  Progress  in  Great  Britain. 

Dean  Farrar  contributes  to  the  "  Homiletic  Re- 
view "  an  interesting,  but  not  too  cheerful,  study 
of  temperance  work  in  Great  Britain.      He  says:  — 

We  are  still  terribly  far  from  a  victory  over  the 
deadly  curse  of  this  national,  this  soul-and-body-destroy- 
ing  sin.  We  have  to  face  facts  so  distressing  and 
disheartening  as  these:  In  Birmingham  last  year  it  was 
found  that  the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness 
had  doubled  since  1895.  In  Dublin  the  lord  chief  baron 
said  that  charges  of  drunkenness  had  increased  above 
fifty  per  cent,  since  1897.  In  this  very  month  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham,  charging  the  grand  jury  at  Durham, 
said  that  "  with  one  exception  he  was  now  confronted 
with  the  most  terrible  list  of  crime  he  ever  had  to 
dispose  of,  and  that  the  thoroughly  black  character 
was  manifestiv  due  to  drink;"  and  at  Liverpool  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  said  that  "  there  were  four  charges  of 
wilful  murder,  and  he  regretted  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  crimes  of  violence  were  unquestionably  due 
to  intemperance."  The  London  drink  bill  of  1898 
amounted  to  some  £20,000,000;  and  an  average  of 
£3  I63.  lOd.  was  spent  on  drink  by  each  person  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  might  well  express  his  surprise  at 
the  stupendous  amount  which  some  persons  must  take 
to  swell  the  individual  average  so  high  in  spite  of 
the  millions  of  babies,  young  children,  and  total  ab- 
stainers throughout  Great  Britain.  Lastly,  not  to  dwell 
too  long  on  the  painful  and  depressing  side  of  the 
subject,  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  show  that 
"  the  de.nths  from  alcoholism  and  delirium  tremens  have 
increased  for  men  fifty-eight  per  cent,  in  twentv  years, 
and  for  women  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent.  ' 

Clearlv,  then,  whatever  progress  there  has  been,  a 
stupendous  work  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Not 
for  one  hour  ought  we  to  relax  our  efforts  to  save  the 
world  from  this  clinging  curse,  from  this  master-engine 
of  thf  devil's  malignity.  Would  that  God  might 
send  us  some  great  prophet  to  awaken. us  out  of  our 
spirit  of  stupor  and  to  arouse  our  hearts  and  conscience* 
as  with  the  crash  of  thunder  ere  it  be  too  late! 


Dr.  Brandes  on  the  Closing  Century. 

"  Tilskueren  "  for  January  opens  with  an  article 
by  Dr.  Georg  Brandes  entitled  "  Thoughts  at  the 
Close  of  the  Century."  The  article,  which  is  a 
survey  of  what  the  century  has  done  for  us  and 
of  the  events  that  have  taken  place,  is  interspersed 
with  pen-portraits  of  notable  men,  such  as  Renan, 
Taine,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others.  Of  John 
Stuart  Mill  Dr.  Brandes  says,  no  greater  fortune 
could  be  vouchsafed  a  young  man  than  to  come  in 
contact  with  this  personality  of  utter  courage,  utter 
thought,  whose  greatness  struck  one  without  hum- 
bling. It  was  the  initiation  into  life.  Dr.  Brandes 
concludes  his  article  as  follows:  — 

We  see  this  great,  rich,  evil  century  run  out,  draw 
near  its  grave,  great  aa  it  was  with  wonderful  discoveries 
and  master  deeds,  evil  as  it  was,  bloodstained  and  be- 
smirched with  terrible  scandals.  Its  end  is  dark. 
The  evil  powers  of  brutality,  war,  passion,  despotism, 
and  servility  have  enveloped  its  closing  years  in  dark- 
ness. Only  afar  as  yet  shimmers  faintly  the  morning 
glow  of  the  new  century.  It  is  the  youngest  generation 
that  shall  open  for  us — or  for  others — the  gates  of  this 
rosy  dawn. 
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Cassier's. 

"  Cassier's  "  opens  the  New  Year  well.  The 
January  issue  has  in  it  much  to  interest  the  general 
reader. 

The  Limits  of  Steam-Progress. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston  reviews  a  century's  progress 
of  the  steam-engine.  These  are  some  of  his  con- 
clusions:— 

The  limit  for  the  immediate  future  would  seem  to  be 
about  ten  pounds  of  steam,  one  pound  of  fuel,  and  some- 
thing inside  200,000,000  foot-pounds  duty,  beyond  which 
figure  it  would  be  rash  to  expect  further  progress,  except 
under  conditions  still  beyond  the  view  of  the  engineer  of 
this  time.  We  may  expect  a  very  few  years  more  to  see 
steam  pressures  for  engines  of  higb  efficiency  range  from 
500  to  1.000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Power  Wasted  in  the  Workshop. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Benjamin  discusses  power  losses 
in    the    machine    shop,    and    offers    the    following 
generalisation :  — 

Stating  the  case  roughly,  for  the  ordinary  machine 
shop  every  one  hundred  indicated  horse-power  of  the 
engine  may  be  thus  distributed:  — 

Friction  of  engine  10  H.P. 


Lane  shafting 
Belts  and  pulleys . . 
Empty  machines  . . 
Cutting  metal 


15 

15 
15 
45 


Total  100 

Even  this  efficiency  would  probably  be  reahsed  only 
when  all  the  machines  were  working  at  their  full  capa- 
city. 


The  National  Review. 

The  "  National  Review  is  the  best  of  the  Reviews 
this  month.  It  contains  much  the  most  interest- 
ing articles,  none  of  them  too  long,  and  all  bear- 
ing  directly  upon   questions   of   living   interest. 

The  Roman  Danger. 

Considering  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the 
other  articles  in  the  "  National  "  as  to  the  de- 
cadence of  Protestant  England,  it  is  rather  curious 
to  find  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horton  warning  us  to  avoid  all 
coquetting  with  the  Papists,  lest  we  should  share 
the  fate  of  the  dying  nations:  — 

The  pathetic  figures  of  ruined  Italy  and  ruined  Spain, 
and  now  France  stricken  to  the  heart— the  Latin  raceSj 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  nations  under  the 
See  of  Rome,  decadent  and  frantic  in  their  decay — 
rise  up  before  us  a  warning. 

He  is  quite  sure,  is  the  good  Dr.  Horton,  that 
the  Scarlet  Woman  is  weaving  her  deadly  meshes 
about  Protestant  Britain,  and  he  has  no  fewer  than 
five  clear  proofs  thereof,  which  I  will  allow  him 
to  summarise,  and  pass  on:  — 


(1)  The  prodigious  growth  of  conventual  establish- 
ments in  this  coimtry. 

(2)  The  training  of  Protestant  children  in  Catholic 
schools. 

(3)  The  methods  which  Catholic  ethics  permit  the  pro- 
pagandists to  use  in  making  proselytes,  on  the  one  hand 
presenting  Catholicism  under  a  guise  of  Protestant  truth, 
and  on  the  other  hand  extending  Catholic  indulgence  to 
some   of   our  worst  sins. 

(4)  The  apostolate  of  the  Press. 

(5)  The  persecution  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Press. 

Mars  as  a  World. 

Professor  R.  A.  Gregory  writes  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  what  has  recently  been  discovered  as 
to  the  geography  and  conditions  of  life  on  Mars. 
He  tells  us  all  that  is  known  about  the  canals, 
the  oases,  and  possible  forms  of  life.  One  Mar- 
tian, he  thinks,  would  be  able  to  do  as  much  work 
as  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Speaking  of  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  water  as  snow  and  ice,  h« 
says:  — 

Two  months  before  the  longest  day  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mars  the  polar  cap  was  seen  at  Mr. 
Lowell's  observatory  as  an  unbroken  waste  of  white 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  across.  Hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  this  Martian  ice  and  snow  disappeared 
daily,  melted  by  the  sun's  rays,  and,  as  it  melted,  a 
dark  band  appeared  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  'The 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  this  dark  blue  ring  was  water 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  snow,  which  inter- 
I)retation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  as  the  white  cap 
dwindled  the  band  kept  pace  with  it,  and  persistently 
bordered    the    disappearing   icy    cro'wn. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  writing  on  "  The  War  Chest 
of  the  Boers,"  is  interesting  and  important,  for 
he  tells  us  as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the 
subject  that  between  financing,  commandeering, 
taxing,  fining,  looting,  confiscating,  coining  other 
people's  gold,  forced  currency  and  ultimate  bank- 
ruptcy, the  war  chest  of  the  Boers  is  not  likely  to 
run  dry  in  a  hurry. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  February  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  new  discovery  of  our  mili- 
tary inefficiency,  and  the  remedies  which  we  need. 
The  number  begins  with  an  article  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Chesney  on  the  "  'Confusion  Worse  Con- 
founded '  at  the  War  Office,"  which  is  followed  by 
one  from  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  on  the  Militia.  Lord 
de  Vesci  writes  on  "  The  Militia  Ballot,"  Colonel 
Lonsdale  Hale  on  "  Our  Peace  Training  for  "War." 
Mr.  .John  Macdonell's  article  on  "  Neutrals  and 
the  War  "  has  also  a  topical  interest. 
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Continuity  of  Catholicism. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.J.,  makes  a  strenuous 
attack  on  Dr.  Mivart,  whose  apology  for  doctrinal 
changes  within  the  Church  arises,  he  says,  from  his 
misconception  of  the  true  character  of  Catholic 
continuity.  Dr.  Mivart's  idea  of  continuity  is 
really  only  the  delicate  graduation  of  all  changes 
in  belief,  and  black  may  become  white  and  white 
black  if  various  shades  of  grey  intervene,  and 
make  the  change  imperceptible.  But  such  a  con- 
tinuity as  this  is  utterly  alien  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Father  Clarke  declares  flatly  that 
black  and  white  must  remain  black  and  white  to 
the  end,  and  that  there  must  be  no  change  even 
after  a  thousand  years.  But  Father  Clarke  quali- 
fies this  dogma  by  admitting  that  changes,  or 
"accretions  to  belief,"  have  taken  place  in  the 
popular  mind;  but  these,  he  says,  have  no  official 
sanction  at  all.       He  says:^ 

It  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch 
that  her  continuity  should  be  a  continuity  of  dogma 
BO  complete  and  so  all-embracing  that  not  only  should 
no  possible  change  be  admitted  in  a  single  word  of  the 
original  definition,  but  that  there  should  not  be  the 
very  smallest  departure  from  the  meaning  of  each  word 
of  it  as  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  defined. 
He  who  does  not  grasp  this  fact  does  not  know  what 
Catholic  dogma  means. 

Electrical  Engineering.    . 

Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell-Swinton,  writing  on  "  Elec- 
trical Engineering  and  the  Municipalities,"  gives 
some  reasons  why  this  country  is  so  far  behind 
in  the  utilisation  of  electrical  inventions.  This 
is  not  due  to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
for  no  country  has  produced  more  distinguished 
inventors  in  the  domain  of  electricity  than  ours. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  our  legislation,  for  which 
both  parties  are  responsible.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Electric  Lighting  Act  of  18S2  for  six  years 
quenched  all  electrical  enterprise,  for  under  it  the 
municipalities  could  buy  out  the  private  investor. 
who  bore  all  the  risk  of  a  new  invention,  on  terms 
which  left  him  no  margin  of  profit.  Electric  tram- 
ways have  been  similarly  hampered  by  legislation, 
with  the  result  that  while  America  has  now  some 
20,000  miles,  there  are  only  a  few  hundreds  in  this 
country.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  now 
when  the  use  of  electricity  for  locomotion  is  in- 
creasing, nine-tenths  of  the  plant  must  be  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the 
electrical  plant  for  the  Central  London  Railway 
comes  from  America,  and  American  manufacturers 
are  now  about  to  establish  works  in  England  to 
■upply  the  new  demand.  All  this  is  due  to  the 
opposition  of  the  municipalities,  which,  being  un 
able  to  undertake  such  enterprises,  were  jealous  of 
private  enterprise  doing  so. 

A  New  Use  for  Air-guns. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Townshend  has  an  article  on  "  Some 
Stray  Shots  and   a   Moral,"   the  main  interest  of 


which  is  that  he  recommends  practice  with  the 
air-gun  as  the  preparatory  school  for  the  rifleman. 
For  the  essential  thing  in  field-shooting  is  the  prac- 
tised celerity  of  hand  and  eye  that  brings  back- 
sight, foresight,  and  object  swiftly  into  line.  By 
the  use  of  the  air-gun  this  quality  may  be  acquired 
without  expense  and  without  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  rifle-shooting:  — 

Nine  shots  in  the  minute  is  rapid  work,  and  I  have 
seen  ten  shots  fired  in  the  time,  and  every  shot  hit  the 
ring.  You  may  be  sure  that  anyone  who  can  do  that 
would  he  an  uncomfortably  formidable  opponent  be- 
hind a  LeeMetford.  I  have  known  a  boy  who  was 
trained  thus,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  shot  witk 
the  Lee-Metford  from  the  start.  The  main  recom- 
mendation of  the  air-gun  is  that  you  can  use  it  in  your 
own  back  garden,  and  that  it  is  extremely  cheap.  With 
slugs  at  Is.  a  thousand  the  cost  is  insignificant,  while 
with  Lee-Metford  cartridges  at  £7,  or  even  with  Morris 
tube  ammunition  at  25s.  a  thousand,  the  expense  is  very 
perceptibly  greater.  I  prefer  the  No.  1  size  air-gun 
to  the  No.  3,  as  being,  in  my  experience,  more  accurate, 
and  safer  as  well,  the  range  being  less.  Most  of  the 
No.  1  size  which  I  have  seen,  however,  are  too  light, 
weighing  only  five  or  five  and  a  half  pounds.  It  ia 
a  great  improvement  to  get  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  about 
eight  inches  by  one  and  a  half,  and  weighing  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Bend  this  lengthways  rather  more  than 
half  round  along  the  underside  of  the  barrel  in  front 
of  the  breech,  where  the  forehand  should  be,  and  fix  it 
in  place  by  a  strong  wrapping  of  waxed  twine,  passing 
round  it  and  over  the  top  of  the  barrel.  This  gives 
an  excellent  grip  for  the  left  hand,  and  makes  the 
gun  a  reasonable  weight.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the 
gun  with  a  6  lb.  trigger  pull,  so  as  to  be  uniform  with 
the  Government  arm ;  but  I  also  possess  one  with  a  light 
pull,  "the  German  release,"  which  is  admirably  smooth. 


The   Fortnightly   Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  "  this  month  is  middling  fair. 
There  is  no  article  that  stands  out  as  extra  first- 
rate,  though  two  or  three  are  worth  special  no- 
tice. There  are  five  articles  relating  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  war  and  South  Africa,  and  when 
these  are  subtracted  the  rest  of  the  review  does  not 
call  for  very  much  notice. 

The  Lambeth  Decision  and  the  Law. 
It  is  a  theme  calculated  to  give  much  occasion 
for  melancholy  meditation  that  at  the  present  crisis 
in  our  national  and  imperial  affairs  so  keen  a  poli- 
tician as  Canon  MacColl  can  find  no  better  theme 
in  which  to  occupy  seventeen  pages  of  this  review 
than  a  discussion  of  the  momentous  question  of  the 
liturgical  use  of  incense  in  the  churches.  He 
maintains  that  the  Lambeth  decision  is  indefen- 
sible from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  he  urges  that, 
if  it  is  desirable  to  put  down  the  liturgical  use  of 
incense,  it  should  be  done  in  a  straightforward 
way  by  legislating  against  it.  not  by  a  semi-demi 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  crumbles 
to  pieces  on  close  examination.  He  claims  to  have 
established  in  this  article  that  the  Lambeth  deci- 
sion has  neither  legal  nor  historical  basis,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  enforced. 
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Russia  and  Morocco. 

A  -writer  signing  himself  "  Calpe  "  complains  that 
Russia  is  showing  indications  of  activity  in 
Morocco,  where  she  has  no  interest,  and  is  only 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  France.  England 
holds  one-third  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Morocco, 
and  Russia  has  none  at  all.  Nevertheless,  Mor- 
occo is  going  to  exhibit  at  Paris,  and  is  evei.' 
thinking  of  exhibiting  at  Glasgow.  Russia  has 
one  solitary  subject— a  native  Jew  in  Morocco— 
but  she  maintains  a  Minister  and  a  Legation  at 
the  Court  of  the  Sultan,  and  lately  she  has  estab- 
lished a  Russian  Credit  Bank.  The  writer  of  the 
article  thinks  that  France  has  made  a  serious 
blunder  in  thrusting  Russia  into  Morocco.  He 
thinks  that  the  action  of  Russia  is  a  very  grave 
menace. 

Other  Articles. 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris  takes  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well's Life  of  Wellington  as  the  text  for  an  article 
on  the  great  Duke.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  once  more 
expounds  his  views  as  to  the  lack  of  logic  in  the 
non-dogmatic  Christianity  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
and  Dr.  Scott,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  New 
Education  OfiQce  and  the  Interests  of  the  Empire," 
discusses  the  Act  establishing  Boards  of  Education, 
and  maintains  that  no  new  system  of  secondary 
education  is  likely  to  be  a  success  unless  there  is 
a  great  change  in  the  old  system  of  departmental 

procedure.  

The  London  Quarterly. 

One  of  the  ablest  papers  in  the  "  London  Quar- 
terly "  for  January  is  May  Kendall's  "  Plea  for  As- 
ceticism." Three  searching  sentences  may  be 
quoted:  "Even  morally,  perhaps,  what  we  need  is 
to  specialise  in  the  directions  suggested  to  us  by 
our  besetting  sins.  Unfortunately,  we  would 
rather  make  a  moral  boom  than  learn  the  lesson 
we  know  in  our  hearts  that  God  meant  us  to  learn: 
so  we  trade  on  such  virtues  as  we  happen  to  have 
inherited,  and  leave  our  besetting  sins  alone.  If 
we  arc  clever,  we  may  get  the  boom;  but  we  shall 
not  really  have  attained  because  we  have  not  really 
foregone." 

Professor  Davison  compares  Hastings'  with 
Cheyne's  Bible  Dictionary,  the  less  with  the  more 
"  advanced,"  as  showing  the  general  progress  re- 
gistered by  the  Churches  in  Biblical  criticism.  He 
concludes  that  "  never  for  fifty  years  past  were  the 
prospects  of  thorough,  honest,  and  reverent  study 
of  the  Bible  more  favourable  than  at  present. 
Criticism  has  a  free  hand,  and  no  devout  believer 
In  the  sacredness  of  the  Scriptures  need  wish  it 
to  be  otherwise." 

Professor  Banks,  reriewing  "  Church  and  Faith," 
declares  that  "  the  New  Anglicanism  or  New  High 
Churchism   is  largely  and   distinctly  Protestant." 


Rev.  G.  A.  Bennetts  approves  in  general  the- 
Minority  Report  of  the  Licensing  Commission,  but 
suggests  that  for  compensation  as  projected  there- 
in the  phrase  "  commutation  of  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  a  time  limit  "  should  be  substituted. 


^ 


The  Contemporary  Revie'w^. 

The  •■  Contemporary  Review  "  for  February  is  a 
good  and  readable  number,  though  there  is  no 
single  article  of  striking  interest. 

The  Samoan  Surrender. 

Mr.  R.  Wardlaw-Thompson  has  an  article  on 
Samoa,  which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  island,  but  is  in  essence  a  pro- 
test against  the  handing  over  of  the  island  to 
Germany,  not  because  of  the  surrender  of  Imperial 
interests,  but  on  the  moral  ground  that  the  nations 
had  not  been  consulted.  It  is  a  pleasant  but  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  protest  made  on  these  grounds 
nowadays.       Mr.  Thompson  says:  — 

Great  Britain,  for  ends  of  her  own,  without  consult- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  people,  without  giving  them  ajQ 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  preference,  without  ap- 
parently any  consideration   of  the  strong  ties  of  sym- 

athy  that  have  been  created  between  them  and  herself 
_}^  missionary  labourers  and  the  supporters  of  mis- 
sionary societies,  hands  over  the  right  to  annex  and 
govern  the  Islands  to  another  Power.  Itere  may,  it 
is  ti-ue,  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Power  in  whose 
favour  Great  Britain  withdraws  will  be  likely  to  put 
any  pressure  upon  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people;, 
nor  is  there  reaison  to  fear  that  its  rule  will  be  unjust 
and  harsh.  But  this  does  not  touch  the  point  at  issue. 
Is  such  transference  of  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world 
by  one  Power  to  another  altogether  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves  quite  in  accord 
with  Christian  ideas  of  duty?  Is  such  transference 
in  such  a  case  as  Samoa  justifiable  from  any  point  of 
view?  The  question  is  one  which  merits  more  than  a 
passing  thought,  and  which  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  loot  at  political  as  well  as  other  questions  from 
the  point  of  view  of  conscience  will  tind  rather  a 
puzzling  one  for  a  clear  and  latitfactory  answer. 

The  Negro  Problem  in  America. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Bruce  contributes  an  article  on  "  The 
American  Negro  of  To-day,"  which  is  little  more 
than  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  blacks,  and, 
indeed,  almost  a  justification  of  lynching,  and  the 
worst  outrages  and  oppression  practised  by  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  upon 
the  negroes.  Mr.  Bruce  is  himself  a  Virginian, 
and  he  can  see  no  good  in  the  negro,  and  no  hope 
whatever  for  him  in  the  future.  The  only  negroes 
who  have  ever  gained  any  distinction  since  the 
Civil  War  have,  he  says,  had  an  Intermixture  of 
white  blood  in  their  veins.  The  present  ten- 
dency, however,  is  towards  the  diminution  of 
the  mixed  breed,  and  the  reversion  of  the  mulatto 
to  the  aboriginal  type;  and  unions  between  the 
two  races  are  becoming  rarer  ajid  rarer  every  day. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  division  every  year 
becomes  sharper.      Mr.  Bruce  asserts  that  if  sev- 
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eral  millions  of  blacks  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land as  labourers  to-morrow,  lynching  would  be- 
come a  common  phenomenon  in  this  country  in  less 
than  a  year.  He  thinks  that  when  the  white 
population  of  the  Southern  States  has  increased 
largely  the  negroes  will  die  out  naturally.  No- 
thing except  emigration  can  save  them  from  this, 
and  there  is  little  chance  of  their  emigrating.  Mr. 
Bruce  thinks  that  we  shall  have  before  us  in  South 
Africa  a  similar  difficulty  when  the  white  popula- 
tion shall  have  reached  several  millions  of  men. 

Other  Articles. 
There  are  three  other  articles.  Miss  Ada  Cone 
writes  on  French  Women  in  Industry;  Professor 
Conway,  writing  under  the  strange  title  of  "  The 
K'Folk,  the  Q-Folk,  and  the  P-Folk,"  discusses 
some  problems  of  philology;  and  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good  has  an  article  on  Eugene  Fromentin,  the 
French   painter   and   writer. 


The   Engineering   Magazine. 

Much  of  the  January  number  is  intelligible  only 
to  the  technical  reader,  but  the  illustrations  are  an 
•ducation  to  the  least  instructed  eye.  The  revolu- 
tion in  machine-shop  practice,  as  described  by 
Henry  Roland,  acquires  interest  for  everyone  from 
the  pictures  attached  showing  lady  mechanics  at 
work  among  the  machinery.  Mr.  A.  J.  S.  B. 
Little's  account  of  mechanical  transport  in  mining 
and  engineering  works  is  similarly  lit  up  with 
pictures  of  coal  and  coke  conveyers,  belt  conveyers, 
open-top  carriers,  rope-ways.  Most  noticeable  is 
the  rope-walk  at  Table  Mountain,  5,280  feet  long, 
running  from  the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  2,200 
feet,  and  used  to  convey  passengers  as  well  as 
goods.  The  steam-engine  for  the  electric  traction 
power-house  is  delineated  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Hague. 
Tho  "  titanic  demands  found  in  the  railway  power- 
house "  have  led  to  the  development  of  singularly 
powerful  machinery.  Mr.  Hague  says  "  the  ques- 
tion of  forging  a  crank  shaft  for  engines  of  5,000 
h.p.  and  upwards  is  one  upon  which  depends  the 
production  of  these  large  units  of  railway  power." 
He  adds  that  "  pressures  as  high  as  14,000  tons 
are  used  in  the  work  of  hydraulic  forging,  the 
horse-power  of  such  power  going  up  at  times  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  500,000,000  foot-pounds  of 
energy  per  minute."  The  writer  commends  the 
Corliss  system  as  the  better  for  power  station  en- 
!?lnes.  Mr.  "Waldon  Fawcett  discusses  the  notable 
salvage  operations  of  the  past  year.  It  is  a  chap- 
ter in  the  romance  of  salvage.  The  writer  traces 
the  present  era  of  notable  salvage  operations  to 
the  efforts  made  to  recover  the  Spanish  cruisers 
simk    off   Cuba,    a    result    of   war   the    reverse    of 


destructive.  The  "  Reina  Mercedes  "  was  raised 
by  means  of  a  cofferdam  erected  under  water 
on  her  main  deck,  out  of  which  the  water  was 
pumped.  The  "  Milwaukee,"  a  steamer  483  feet 
long,  went  on  the  rocks  near  Aberdeen.  She 
was  blown  in  two  by  dynamite,  and  shortened  by 
180  feet.  She  was  raised,  towed  into  the  Tyne, 
and  fitted  with  a  fresh  bow.  So  that  after  this 
partial  reconstruction  she  presents  practically  the 
same  appearance.  The  P.  and  O.  liner  "  China," 
which  had  been  five  months  on  the  rocks  in  the 
Red  Sea,  was  released  by  the  blasting  away  of 
the  rocks  which  impaled  her,  the  closing  of  the 
holes  by  divers,  and  pumping  out  the  water.  British 
engineers  tried  to  pull  the  "Paris"  off  the  Manacles 
by  the  aid  of  tugboats;  but  in  vain.  A  Hamburg 
firm  came  to  the  rescue  and  blasted  away  the  teeth 
of  the  granite  which  held  the  liner. 


The   Quarterly  Review. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  is  not  a  particularly 
enlivening  number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with 
the  articles  on  "  The  V^^ar  in  South  Africa  "  and  on 
"  Ten   Years   before  the   Raid." 

British  Interests  in  China. 
The  article  on  British  interests  in  China  is  some- 
what out  of  date,  as  the  reviewer  speaks  of  the 
personality  of  the  recently-deposed  Emperor  as  a 
factor  governing  the  situation,  and  of  the  Dowager 
Empress'  faction  as  a  declining  element.  The 
young  Emperor  might  have  removed  the  capital 
from  Pekin  to  Nanking:  — 

The  trant^fer  of  the  Court  to  Nankmg  would  present 
a  series  of  advantages.  It  would  remove  the  Emperor 
and  his  entourage  from  the  immediate  focus  of  distur- 
bance. It  would  put  an  end  to  the  faction  conflict* 
that  now  divide  the  Court,  and  would  perhaps  get  rid 
of  the  Manchu  element  altogether.  The  Reform  party, 
on  whom  the  Emperor  relied  before  the  coup  d'eta"ti 
were  exclusively  Chinese.  The  reactionaries  of  the 
Empress-Dowager's  party  were  mainlv  Manchus.  The 
hope  of  the  Empire  rests  with  the  Chinese,  or,  as  we 
might  t«rm  them,  the  National  party.  An  EmSeror 
freed  from  Manchu  domination,  reigning  at  Nanking 
and  supported  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  Union,  would  give 
the  best  promise  of  future  stability  and  progress. 

Goethe  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  article  under  this  title  is  devoted  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  present  status  of  Goethe  as  a  great 
literary  leader.       The  Carlylean  ideal  Goethe  no 
longer  exists:  — 

We  must  turn  to  Goethe  himself,  and  the  key  to  hia 
work  is  his  life.  _  Much  of  his  poetry  may  in  itself  seem 
dull  or  old-fashioned  to  us  nowadays,  much  may  be 
without  inherent  charm;  but  few  are  able  to  escape  .^he 
spell  of  that  wonderful,  many-coloured  life,  without 
question  the  most  wonderful  in  the  annals  of  literarv 
men.  To  appreciate  fully  Goethe  the  poet,  we  must 
first  study  Goethe  the  man.  As  he  himself  once  said 
to  Eckemiann,  he  is  no  poet  for  the  mass;  his  works  are 
written  for  individual  men  "  who  have  set  up  similar 
aims  before  them,  and  are  making  their  way  along  simi- 
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lax  paths;"  to  study  him  may  not  make  us  better  citi- 
eens  or  better  patriots,  but  it  will  give  us,  to  use  an 
expression  of  his  owii,  "  a  certiiin  inward  freedom; 
»nd,  aft«r  aM,  "inward  freedom  "  is  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious things  that  can  be  communicated  by  one  mind  to 
another. 

The  Food  of  London. 

The  question  of  the  feeding  of  London  bears  sa 
directly  on  the  problem  of  national  defence  that 
the  second  article  on  "  The  Food  of  London  "  has 
more  than  usual  interest  now.  It  is  rather  start- 
ling to  find  that  in  recent  years  the  reserves  of 
wheat  and  flour  stored  within  the  limits  of  London 
have  been  steadily  diminishing,  and  that  the  aver- 
age stock  is  now  somewhat  less  than  half  that  of 
sii  years  ago: — 

The  average  of  the  stocks  of  wheat,  and  its  equiva- 
lent of  flour,  held  at  the  railway  and  riverside  ware- 
houses in  London  on  any  given  date  in  1898  was  318,000 
quarters.  In  the  pre\'ious  year  the  amount  was  426XHX) 
quarters,  and  in  1892  it  was  852,000  quarters.  The 
stocks  held  by  millers,  bakers,  and  consmners  cannot 
be  precisely  estimated,  but  an  average  of  about  200,000 
quarters  (or  three  weeks'  consumption)  would  probably 
be  ample  to  allow  under  this  head.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  available  supply  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  London  in  1898  averaged  about  500,000  quarters 
—less  than  half  the  average  stock  held  six  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  of  population.  To  put  the  same 
facts  in  another  way,  London  contained  on  the  aver- 
age about  seventeen  weeks'  supply  of  wheat  and  flour 
in  1892.  By  1897  the  average  stock  had  fallen  to  ten 
weeks'  consumption,  and  in  1898  it  would  only  suffice 
for  two  months. 

In  other  respects  things  are  even  worse:  — 
As  regards  such  perishable  commodities  as  fresh  meat, 
fish,  millf,  butter,  and  vegetables,  the  amount  in  London 
at  any  given  time  cannot  suffice  for  more  than  a  few 
days,  or  in  some  cases  a  few  hours.  In  short,  the  de- 
I)endence  of  London  on  the  outside  world  for  its  food 
is  steadily  increasing,  whether  we  regard  the  magnitude 
6f  its  annual  needs  or  the  scantiness  of  its  reserves. 

Ocean  Liners. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  Ocean  Liners, 
in  which  the  development  of  transoceanic 
steam  navigation  is  traced.  In  summing  up,  the 
reviewer  expresses  the  opinion  that  we  have  got 
to  the  end  of  our  resources  as  far  as  speed  is 
concerned,  until  some  new  propulsive  medium  shall 
be  discovered:  — 

Those  who  are  sanguine  respecting  the  probability 
of  largely  increased  speeds  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
conditions  which  have  facilitated  the  past  increase  in 
the  rate  of  travelling.  The  reduction  of  speed  by  one- 
half  has  occupied  sixty  years,  which  have  been  charac- 
terised by  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  the 
machinery  of  propulsion.  Without  such  developments, 
these  great  advances  in  speed  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sources 
of  energy  at  present  available,  and  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  their  transformation,  have  now  and  for  several 
years  past  been  utilised  to  the  utmost  degree.  There- 
fore, unless  some  further  radical  improvements  in  the 
machinery  of  propulsion  occur,  no  important  increase 
of  speed  can  be  obtained.  The  truth  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell: enerfry  cannot  be  created,  it  can  only  be  trans- 
formed. To  produce  a  given  speed,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  energy  must  be  stored  up  and  utilised  in  the 
vessel.  Coal  contains  the  latent  force,  while  the 
machinery  forms  the  agency  of  utilisation.  To  gain 
a  little  more  speed  would  involve  storing  much  more 
coal;  and  this  would  mean  a  demand  on  space  so  dispro- 


portionate that  that  would  not  be  enough  room  left  for 
passengers  and  cargo  to  render  a  vessel  a  paying  ven- 
ture. 


The  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  new  "  Edinburgh  "  is  a  trifle  dull.  It  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground,  but  although  all  its  articles 
are  respectable,  none  of  them  can  be  described  0s 
exceptionally  brilliant.      ' 

The  Law  of  Copyright. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  Copyright  would  give 
newspapers  twenty-four  hours'  copyright  in  news, 
and  would  give  copyright  to  authors  for  a  fixed 
term,  regardless  of  their  longevity.  At  present 
our  law  gives  copyright  for  forty-two  years,  or 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  author — which- 
ever period  is  longest.  In  France  authors  hav* 
copyright — 

during  their  lives  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards.  In 
Eussia  the  law  is  now  the  same  as  in  France.  In  Ger- 
many the  protected  period  covers  the  life  of  the  author 
plus  thirty  years.  In  Spain,  by  a  law  of  1878,  the 
period  of  protection  is  the  author's  life  plus  eighty  years. 
In  Italy,  copyright  lasts  during  the  author's  Life  or  a 
tema  of  forty  years,  whichever  shall  be  the  longer,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  longer  of  these  terms  another  term 
of  forty  years  begins,  during  which  term  the  author's 
books  can  be  published  on  terms  of  payment  of  a 
royalty.  In  the  United  States  of  America  copyright 
lasts  for  twenty-eight  years  and  then  for  a  further  term 
of  fourteen  years,  if  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-eight  years 
the  author  or  any  widow  or  child  of  his  be  living.  In 
Mexico  copyright  is  perpetual. 

Industrial  Arbitration. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  this  subject.    The 

reviewer  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  General 

Board  of  Conciliation.      He  says:  — 

It  would  seem  that  for  influencing  the  course  of  great 
disputes,  if  any  such  should  unhappily  arise,  the  action 
of  a  State  Department  should  be  supplemented.  And 
for  this  object  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  board  representing  the  whole 
body  of  employers  and  employed  who  should  act  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  or  of  reference,  from  the  judgments 
of  local  conciliation  boards.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  diflicultics  in  the  way  of  the  constitution  of  such  a 
body  are  veiy  great.  But  they  are  not  necessarily 
insuperable.  .  .  Details  may  and  do  vary.  But  there 
are  principles  of  universal  eflfect.  Local  concilia- 
tion boards  may  well  deal  with  details.  A  general 
board  might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  appli- 
cation of  principles;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  command 
more  confidence  than  a  State  Department,  however  ably 
oflicered.  .  .  .  There  alreadv  exists  the  nucleus  of 
such  a  body  on  each  side.  With  prudence  and  care 
there  might  be  produced  a  valuable  development  of  the 
Association  of  Employers  and  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trades  IJnion  Congress. 

The  Venezuelan  Arbitration. 
The  article  on  the  Arbitration  Settlement  of  the 
Venezuelan  Frontier  is  somewhat  humdrum.  The 
writer  exaggerates  somewhat  the  inconvenience  of 
M.  Martens  having  to  attend  the  Hague  Conference 
while  the  Court  was  sitting  in  Paris.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  is  well  pleased.       He  says:  — 
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But  whatever  temporary  disadvantages  or  avoidable 
en-ors  may  have  been  present,  the  arbitration,  as  a 
whole,  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson,  and 
the  first  great  arbitration,  unless  the  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration can  claim  similcir  praise,  in  which  neither  side 
Ihas  shown  signs  of  resentment  at  the  award,  and  neither 
.•side  impugned  the  reasons  of  the  decision. 

■*'  Backwards  or  Forwards?"  in  North  West  India. 
After  reviewing  the  story  of  Lord  Lytton's  Ad- 
■ministration  and  Colonel  Hanna's  "  Backwards  or 
Forwards?" — a  plea  for  the  Indus  frontier — the 
-writer  says:  — 

Not  the  fullest  agreement  with  the  military  advantages 

•  of  the  Indus  frontier  alters  our  conviction   that,   apart 

•  altogether  from  the  question  which   Colonel  Hanna  so 

•  earnestly  raises,  whether  the  dread  of  abandoning  a 
position   once   taken  \ip  would   be   such   a  loss  to  our 

^prestige  as  it  is  often  assumed  that  it  would  necessarily 
be,  there  seems  to  us  another  much  more  decisive  one. 
We  may   agree  with   him   in    thinking  that  the   whole 

•frontier  defence  now  created  is  scarcely  worth  an  anna 

•  on  the  salt-tax,  but  the  costly  railways  to  Quetta  have 
been  made,  and  two  of  them  are  in  working  order. 
Earthquakes  no  doubt,  as  he  urges,  overtake  them. 
We  must  meet  them  as  best  we  can ;  but  no  Govern- 
ment will  venture  to  restore  Beluchistan  or  Chitral  or 
the  army  of  Kashmir  to  the  condition  it  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

1  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

)  There  are  articles  on  J.  E.  Millais  and  J.  Russell 

Lowell.  Of  the  latter,  the  reviewer  says  his 
'"  life  was  complete  to  a  degree  not  frequently  seen, 
•and  a  knowledge  of  it  will  assist  those  on  this  side 

•  of  the  Atlantic  to  understand  the  growth  during 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  represents  so  many  phases  of  na- 
tional thought  and  feeling."  Mr.  Trevelyan's  "Age 
of  Wycliff "  is  reviewed  with  appreciation  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Peasants'  Rising  of  1381." 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  says  the  reviewer,  has  given  us  a 

•  connected  story  of  an  intricate  and  important 
period  which  is  both  valuable  and  novel.  The 
article  on  "  Ancient  Rome  in  1900  "  sketches  the 
broad  facts  taught  us  in  the  last  ten  years  about 
Rome,  prehistoric.  Republican,  and  Imperial.  In 
the  review  of  Mr.  Kent's  historical  sketch  of  the 
English  Radicals  we  are  told  that  "  the  old  Radi- 
cals were  possessed  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples they  avowed,  and  by  a  spirit  of  optimism 
as  to  the  blessed  effects  which  their  adoption  would 
produce — '  Th.ey  knew  exactly  what  they  wanted, 
and  knowing  it,  they  pursued  it  with  unconquer- 
able zeal.'  "  Unfortunately,  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  said  about  most  of  their  successors.  Mr. 
A.ndrew  Lang,  or  whoever  it  is  that  writes  the 
article  on  "  A  Side  Scene  in  Thought,"  gossips 
.sympathetically  about  Dr.  Dee,  Simon  Forman. 
and  William  Lilly,  with  whom  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  magic  as  magic,  with  all  its 
squalid  miseries  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  prac- 
-tically  came  to  a  close  in  England. 

10 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  January  is 
a  good  number.  It  contains  several  articles  of  the 
first  rank,  which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere,  but 
even  without  these  star  papers  the  other  articles 
are  well  up  to  the  average. 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Henry  James  contributes  the  literary  article  in 
the  shape  of  an  admirably  appreciative  notice  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  letters. 
It  is  impossible  to  summarise  his  criticism,  but 
the  note  of  the  paper  is  sounded  in  the  following 
passage  with  which  Mr.  James  concludes  his  re- 
view:— 

It  has  been  his  fortune  (whether  or  no  the  greatest 
that  can  befall  a  man  of  letters)  to  have  had  to  consent 
to  become,  by  a  process  not  purely  mystic  and  not 
wholly  untraceable — what  shall  we  call  it? — a  Fgtire? 
Tracing  is  needless  now,  for  the  personality  has  acted 
and  the  incarnation  is  full.  There  he  is — he  has  passed 
ineffaceably  into  happy  legend.  This  case  of  the 
figure  is  of  the  rarest,  and  the  honour  surely  of  the 
greatest.  In  all  our  literature  we  can  count  them,  some- 
times with  the  work  and  sometimes  -without.  The 
work  has  often  been  great  and  yet  the  figure  nil. 
Johnson  was  one,  and  Goldsmith  and  Byron;  and  the 
two  former,  moreover,  not  in  any  degree,  like  Steven- 
son, in  virtue  of  the  element  of  grace.  Was  it  this 
element  that  settled  the  business  even  for  Byron?  It 
seems  doubtful;  and  the  list,  at  all  events,  as  we  ap- 
proach our  own  day,  shortens  and  stops.  Stevenson 
has  it  at  present — may  we  not  say? — pretty  well  to 
himself,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  scrolls  in  which  he 
least  vdW  live. 

An  Odd  View  of  the  Anglican  Crisis. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs,  who  suf- 
fered many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  rigidly  or- 
thodox, writes  an  article  on  "  The  Anglican  Crisis 
and  Church  Unity,"  which  is  about  the  most 
puzzle-headed  contribution  to  this  discussion  which 
has  ever  seen  the  light  of  day.  Professor  Briggs 
approaches  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  persecuted  heretic.  Thus,  he  says  that  the  out- 
come of  the  present  crisis  in  the  English  Church 
will  be  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the 
creation  of  a  wide  National  Church.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  pious  dream  which  I  foreshadowed 
in  an  article  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  twelve 
months  ago  when  discussing  Cromwell's  ideal  of 
a  National  Church.  But  the  response  which  it  eli- 
cited was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  any  real 
nationalisation  of  the  Church  was  regarded  with 
infinitely  more  abhorrence  by  Churchmen  than  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment.  Professor 
Briggs'  mistake  is  due  to  his  reading  Lord  Hali- 
fax's protest  against  Erastianism  in  the  light  of 
the  Puritan  Fathers.  Lord  Halifax  would  be  im- 
mensely surprised  in  learning  that  this  American 
commentator  regards  his  words  as  the  foreshadow- 
ing cf  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  however,  gaily  contemplated  this  re- 
sult,  for.   in   his  opinion,   that  Act   has   been    for 
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more  than  three  (sic)  hundred  years  the  curse  of 
the  British  nation:  — 

With  the  combined  force  of  both  parties,  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  away  vnth  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity altogether,  and  in  gaining  for  tlie  Church  of 
England  the  same  autonomy  that  was  won  tor  the 
Church  of  Scotland  after  the  British  Revolution. 

The  Puritan  party  and  the  great  middle  party  will 
be  forced  to  choose  between  disestablishment  and  liberty 
of  worship  to  the  Anglo-Catholics.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  liberty  wll  be  given  and  the  estabUsH- 
ment  will  be  continued.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishops 
will  have  to  pay  their  price  and  give  up  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  in  Congress. 
A  bright,  pleasantly-written  article  is  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Brooks'  contrast  between  the  American  Con- 
gress and   the  British  Parliament.       Mr.   Brooks 

says:  — 

At  the  Capitol  the  note  of  unmitigated  modernity  is 
struck  on  the  very  threshold.  Anyone  can  enter  who 
car^  to  without  reference  to  age,  colour  or  sex,  present 
condition  of  clothing  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude No  one  is  on  guard  at  the  doors  to  enquire  after 
your  business  or  challenge  your  right  to  admission^ 
In  personal  appearances  Congress  struck  me  as  falling 
shoft  of  the  high  average  maintained  by  the  House  ot 
Commons,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  probably  the 
best  dressed  assembly  in  the  world.  The  House  of  Re- 
pres^tatives  faithfully  reflects  the  ordinary  American 
man's  carelessness  of  externals. 

An  odd  feature  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before:  — 

A  homelike  feeling  was  encouraged  by  the  sight  of 
sevetul  small  boys,  t^e  sons  of  Congressmen  sitting  on 
their  fathers'  knees  during  the  debates.  i  he  coloured 
member,  I  was  glad  to  see,  brought  his  little  piccanii.ay 
along. 

The  New  American  Census. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Merriam,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Census,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  elab- 
orate machinery  that  is  already  being  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  census.  They  do  not 
expect  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  be 
more  than  from  73  to  74  millions.  To  count  all  these 
millions  there  has  been  appointed  a  director,  as- 
sistant director,  five  statisticians.  2,800  enumera- 
tors, who  will  work  the  Hollerith  machines,  300 
supervisors.  3,000  clerks,  messengers,  and  others. 
They  will  use  about  one  thousand  key-board  pun- 
chers, and  the  entire  work  of  transcribing  the 
individual  records  will  be  done  in  four  months. 
The  actual  counting  of  the  people  will  be  under- 
taken by  50,000  men.  The  full  report  of  the  cen- 
sus must  be  completed  in  two  years.  Speaking  of 
the  cards  used  for  taking  the  census.  Mr.  Mer- 
riam says:  — 

The  cards  are  printed  with  letters  and  symbols  so 
arranged  that  by  punching  holes  in  the  proper  spaces  we 
get  the  following  information  regarding  each  individual 
— ra<;e,  sex,  colour,  age,  conjugal  condition,  birthplace, 
of  person,  of  father,  mother  ,years  m  the  United  States^ 
occnpation.  school  attendance.  &c.  Tliese  cards,  though 
only  7-1000  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  would  form  a  stack, 
if  Died  one  on  another,  about  nine  miles  high,  and  they 
TfiM  weigh  about  two  hundred  tons. 


The  Lady's  Realm. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Under 
the  Red  Cross  Flag,"  gives  not  only  a  good  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  movement  (which  she  ultimately 
traces  back  to  M.  Henri  Dunant's  "  Un  Souvenir 
de  Solferino "),  but  also  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales'  hospital  ship,  fitted  with 
every  modern  appliance,  from  the  Rontgen  rays 
to  an  electric  laundry.  To  Sir  John  Furley  she 
gives  the  chief  credit  for  the  starting  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society,  and,  if  we  read  the  article 
aright,  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  was  more  than 
a  little  tardy. 

Princess  Louise  is  also  the  subject  of  an  article 
of  average  merit.  Carlyle,  who  was  not  given  to- 
belauding  people,  said  of  her,  "  Decidedly  a  very 
pretty  young  lady,  and  clever,  too,  as  I  found 
out  in  talking  to  her  afterwards."  A  hint  is^ 
thrown  out  that  in  her  vice-regal  position  in  Can- 
ada, Princes  Louise,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  not  al- 
together popular.  The  Princess  now  spends  her 
life  chiefly  in  Kensington  Palace,  where  she  gives- 
select  little  dinner  parties,  and  takes  a  practical  in- 
terest in  church  work,  especially  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington.  She  is  greatly 
interested  also  in  an  Industrial  Home  for  Crippled 
Boys,  of  which  she  is  patroness.  H:er  Royal 
Highness  has  considerable  artistic  gifts,  and  is 
now  engaged  on  a  statue  of  the  Queen,  to  be  placed 
in  the  west  front  of  Manchester  Cathedral. 

"  Royal  Lady  Colonels  "  is  the  striking  title  of 
Miss      Philippa      Trent's      entertaining      article. 
"Abroad,"  she  tells  us,  "  the  lady  colonel  is  a  well- 
known  institution,  but  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that    she    is    anything    more    than     ornamental." 
There   are   actually   twenty-eight   princesses   who- 
hold  the  military  rank  of  colonel,  and  very  proud 
they    seem    to    be   of   their   position.       Not   only- 
Queen  Victoria,  but  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the- 
German  Empress,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  and 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Roumania  are  all  "colonels," 
and  charming  portraits  are  given  of  them  in  their 
special  uniforms;   but  the  Queen  of  Greece  is  the- 
only  admiral  of  her  sex.       Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
Holland,  we  are  told,  was  greatly  delighted  when 
Kaiser   Wilhelm    gave    her   a   regiment,    and    her 
mother  is  also  colonel  of  a  Prussian  regiment.  Re- 
giments with  royal  colonels,  however,  are  not  for- 
gotten bj''  their  commanders,   who   entertain   the* 
officers  and  their    wives,    and     bestow     gracious- 
favours  upon  the  rank  and  file. 


Windsor. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  February 
"  Windsor  Magazine  "  is  Mr.  John  Ward's  admir- 
ably illustrated  account  of  "  The  Conquest  of  the 
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Nile."      It  is  most  profusely  illustrated,  and  well 
supplied  with  diagrams  and  maps.      In  fact,  there 
are  almost  more  illustrations  than  the  letterpress 
would  carry.      Pictures  are  all  very  well,  but  when 
they  are  overdone  they  stand  in  the  way  of  letter- 
press.     Another  excellent  article,  the  illustrations 
of  which   cannot  be  complained     of,     is     "  How 
Americans  Advertise."       Mr.  Ashley  P.   Abraham 
describes  the  home  for  curing  consumption  which 
Dr.    Otto   Walther   has   established   in   the   Black 
Forest,    at    Nordrach.       Nordrach    Colony    is    the 
place  where  Mr.  Garrett  is  trying  to  pull  himself 
together  after  his  exertions  in  South  Africa.      Mr. 
Harry  P'urniss  briefly  describes  and  illustrates  his 
visit   to    Toronto.       There   is   an   interview  with 
Mr.   Clement  Shorter  upon  his  work.       The  first 
place  in  the  number  is  given  to  a  slight  article 
describing  an  Englishman's  experience  when  com- 
mandeered by  President  Kruger  for  service  in  the 
Swazi  War.      The  writer  complains  much  of  the  in- 
solence  of  his   comrades,  who   regarded   them  as 
"  green  hands,"  and  chaffed  them  much  the  same  as 
an   Australian   bushman  would   chaff   a  "  tender- 
foot."     General  Joubert  seems  to  have  acted  very 
well,  and  when  the  war  was  over  they  were  all 
granted  burgher  rights  in  the  South  African  Re- 
public.     Speaking  of  the  Boer,  the  writer  says  he 
is  at  all  times  fearless  in  the  field,  though  never 
reckless,  never  scrupulous,  and  always  cruel.      The 
strength  of  the  Boer  lies  in  the  quickness  of  his 
mobilisation,  his  adaptability  to  his  surroundings, 
his  ability  to  feed  himself  and  his  horse  without  a 
commissariat,  and  his  wonderful  faith  in  Almighty 
God. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  article  on  telegraphic 
cables  in  time  of  war,  noticed  elsewhere,  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  January  contains 
no  article  of  outstanding  importance;  but  as  re- 
gards papers  of  average  merit  and  average  interest 
it  exhibits  no  falling-off  from  its  customary  high 
standard. 

The  French  Colonial  Army. 

In  the  second  January  number  Colonel  Lyautey 
deals  with  the  French  Colonial  army,  or,  rather, 
with  the  part  which  the  French  army  plays  in 
the  colonies.  After  the  preliminary  process  of 
conquest  and  occupation,  the  French  soldiers  be- 
come important  factors  in  the  process  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  are  transformed,  this  article  tells  us,  in 
an  increasing  measure  into  tillers  of  the  soil,  ar- 
lisans,  and  teachers.  Thus,  in  Madagascar,  Gen- 
eral Gallienl  strove  to  utilise  the  particular  apti- 
tudes of  each  one  of  his  troops  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Obviously,  such  non-military  functions 
can  be  better  fulfilled  by  an  army  of  conscripts 


than    by   a    more    professional    soldiery.        More- 
over, General  Gallieni's  system  of  dispersing  his 
troops  throughout  the  country  gave  them  in  many 
cases  a  strong  link  with  the  soil,  and  induced  not 
a  few  to  remain  there.      This  development  was  fos- 
tered by  a  system  of  land  concessions,  and  by  the 
facilities  given  to  the  men  to  marry  countrywomen 
of  their  own   by  the  Societe     d'Emigration     des 
Femmes,    founded    on    the   model    of    the   United 
British  Women's  Emigration  Society.      As  for  the 
objection  that  this  system  demilitarises  the  men. 
Colonel  Lyautey  declares  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
merely  "  de-corporalises"  them,  by  which  he  means 
that  it  withdraws  them  from  useless  military  rou- 
tine without  depriving  them  of  their  manly  quali- 
ties, their  initiative,  their  responsibility,  and  the:., 
judgment.      Of  course  France  does  not  employ  her 
own  sons  alone  in  her  colonies.  Considerable  use  is 
made  of  native  troops,   notably  in   Tonking  and 
Madagascar.       Generally   speaking,   the   object   is 
to  obtain  a  colonial  army,  not  simply  an  army  in 
the    colonies.      A    colonial    army,    says    Colonel 
Lyautey,  should  be  before  all  things  self-governing, 
independent,   and  not  liable  to  be  absorbed   into 
or  modelled  upon  some  other  organism  to  which 
it  is  attached.      It  must,  of  course,  also  be  provided 
with   an  extremely   flexible  organisation,   and   its 
arrangements  in  general  must  be  quickly  capable 
of  revision,  and  even  of  complete  reform,  in  the 
light  of  practical  experience.      It  is  interesting  to 
note,  by  the  way,  that  Colonel  Lyautey  has  un- 
bounded admiration     for     the     non-commissioned 
officer,  whose  infinitely  various  capacities  remind 
the  English  reader  of  his  English  brother  so  gra- 
phically portrayed  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

The  Comedy  of  Elections  in  Japan. 
M.  Bellessort  continues  his  amusing  account  of 
his  travels  in  Japan  with  a  paper  on  the  comedy  of 
elections  in  that  surprising  country.  The  electoral 
campaign  which  M.  Bellessort  witnessed  was  one 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Marquis  Ito's 
Government.  It  was  explained  to  M.  Bellessort 
that  the  frequency  of  general  elections  in  Japan 
was  intentional,  and  designed  as  a  kind  of  prac- 
tice in  Parliamentarism,  a  sort  of  electoral  gym- 
nastics. The  Japanese,  in  other  words,  desire  to 
lose  no  time  in  the  process  of  completely  familiar- 
ising themselves  with  Western  Parliamentary  me- 
thods. Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting a  Japanese  elector  to  exercise  the  suffrage 
in  his  short  life  as  frequently  as  a  European  coun- 
try does  in  a  century.  It  is  a  kind  of  syllabus  of 
political  education,  which  undertakes  to  turn  out 
old  and  experienced  citizens  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
lessons.  Unfortunately  the  expense  of  frequent 
elections  proves  a  considerable  burthen,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  softens  the  bellicose  enthusiasm 
of  the  electors. 
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A  well-known  statesman  said  to  M.  Bellessort: 
■"  We  are  more  ripe  for  the  representative  regime 
than  we  think,  and,"  he  added,  "  our  Parliamen- 
tarism, which  is  still  oligarchical,  is  only  the  in- 
tellectual transition  from  our  old  and  brutal 
feudalism."  Indeed,  it  would  he  surprising  if 
the  sudden  transition  from  feudalism  to  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  did  not  bring  with  it  some 
surprising  and  even  comic  results.  Most  con- 
spicuous, perhaps,  are  the  soshis,  a  regular  profes- 
sion of  electoral  bravos.  who  do  not  stick  at 
bounds,  and  yet  are  perfectly  well  recognised  as  a 
regular  institution,  to  belong  to  which  carries  no 
■disgrace. 

Politics  in  Japan  consist  of  the  struggles  of  cer- 
tain factions  who  have  adopted     the     names     of 
Western    political    parties    just    for    the    look    of 
the  thing,  without  meaning  anything  by  the  names, 
for  the  Japanese  voter  does  not  vote  for  an  idea, 
but  for  a  man;   he  has  the  feudal  loyalty  of  his 
claii.     The  great  object  of  the  factions  is  to  cap- 
ture the  Emperor,  who  is,  of  course,  a  tower  of 
:strength  to  whichever  side  he  lends  his  counten- 
ance.     It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  factions 
threaten  the  national  security;  they  intrigue  much 
more  than  they  fight;  and  it  is  really  owing  to  the 
soshis    mostly    that    there    is   any    excitement    at 
all  in  a  Japanese  election.      Among  the  curiosities 
of  the  election  which  M.  Bellessort  witnessed  may 
136  mentioned  the  case  of  an  actor  who  had  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  theatre  libre.      He  contested  the 
division  of  Tokio,  and  though  he  commanded  an 
■extraordinary   amount   of   feminine    influence,    he 
only  obtained  forty-five  votes. 

In  Japan  there  is  an  electoral  qualification  con- 
sisting of  the  payment  of  a  fairly  large  sum  in 
direct  taxation,  and  it  often  happens  that  candi- 
dates with  more  ambition  than  money  are  obliged, 
In  order  to  qualify  themselves,  to  obtain  adoption 
by  parents   of  sufficient  wealth.       This  adoption 
is  done  with  Japanese  thoroughness,  and  the  new 
member  of  a  family  entirely  abandons  his  old  ties 
of  blood   and   takes   over  the   ancestors   and   the 
domestic  worship  of  his  new  parents.      An  amus- 
ing story  is  related  of  a  distinguished  Japanese 
economist  who  had  arranged  a  suitable  adoption, 
and  the  affair  was  about  to  be  concluded  when  it 
was  discovered  that  his  prospective  father  was  ten 
years  younger  than  himself.      The  matter  was  re- 
ferred  to   the   Ministry  of   the   Interior    and   the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  and  the  answer  was  that  such 
an  anomaly  could  on  no  account  be  permitted;  so 
that  the  unfortunate  economist  had  to  continue  his 
search  for  a  parent  of  sufficient  years  as  well  as 
suEcient  wealth. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  "Revue  de  I'Art," 
M.  Paul  Lafond  continues  his  appreciation  of  Goza. 


The  Revue  des  Revues. 

M.  Camille  Mauclair  writes  upon  "  Arrivisme," 
which  he  appears  to  hate  with  a  hatred  excelling 
that  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  for  the  literary 
Hooligan.  The  "  arrivist "  is  the  young  man,  ap- 
parently, who  must  get  on  at  all  costs,  must  arrive 
at  the  top,  ruthlessly  pushing  aside  all  others  in 
his  upward  course,  and  not  seeing  that  in  so  doing 
his  character  loses  far  more  than  any  possible  gaim 

The  Founder  of  "  Christian  Science." 
A  very  interesting  article  is  Uiat  by  Albert  Schinz 
on  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the  founder  of  the  nu- 
merous sect  of  the  Christian  Scientists  in  America. 
The  faith  of  the  writer  is  evidently  weak,  but  with- 
out virulence  and  with  much  humour  he  points 
out  the  many  little  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies 
in  this  remarkable  woman  and  her  doctrines.    Meet 
astonishing  is  her  theory  that,  as  Christ  was  born 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  in  order  to  be  a  mother  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  supreme  spiritual  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  woman.      The  writer  concludes— oh, 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all—"  The  ascendency  which 
Mrs.  Eddy  wields  over  her  disciples  can  be  imag- 
ined  if  it  is  known   that  she,   who  thus  induces 
others  to  renounce  fleshly  ties,   has  had   no   less 
than  three   or  four   husbands,   and   that   she  has 
a  son,   it   is  said,  that  was  born   neither   of  the 
Holy  Ghost  nor  of  any  of  the  husbands  whom  the 
sainted  woman  is  known  to  have  had." 

State  Aid  for  Maternity. 
In  the  January  15  number  the  principal  article  is 
by  Senator  Paul  Strauss,  who  must  surely  have 
been  reading  the  last  chapters  of  Zola's  "  Fecon- 
dite,"  for  many  of  the  methods  which  he  suggests 
for  the  protection  of  women  with  their  infants, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  frightful  waste  of  young  chil- 
dren's lives,  are  precisely  those  which  are  briefly 
described  by  the  great  novelist  in  his  last  book. 
Senator  Strauss  deals  at  some  length  and  very  feel- 
ingly with  the  question    of    State    regulation    of 
woman's    labour,    especially    in    relation    to   their 
maternity.      The  consensus    of    medical     opinion 
which   he   quotes    (be  it  noted   that  most   of  the 
doctors  are  women)   is  strongly  in   favour  of  all 
labour  being  interdicted  to  a  woman  at  least  one 
month  before  the  birth  of  her  child.      Compensa- 
tion for  the  time  of  absence  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  course.      The  writer  also  deals  with  the  various 
methods  of  helping  unfortunate  mothers,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  poor  or  rich.      With  refuges 
to  which  they  can  always  have  admittance,  secret 
maternity  homes,  and  institutions  to  which  new- 
born children  can  be  safely  confided,  a  "  clandes- 
tine mother  "  has  no  longer  any  motive  for  despair 
or  for  committing  a  crime.       A  great  deal  is  also 
done,  and  still  more  needs  to  be  done,  especially 
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through  private  initiative  of  locally  organised 
groups  of  ladies,  to  help  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes,  not  only  by  gifts  of  necessaries,  but  also 
by  medical  and  nursing  assistance,  preventing 
them  being  separated  from  their  families,  which 
has  often  disastrous  effects.  Both  Senator  and 
novelist  agree  in  considering  the  question  of  how 
to  preserve  the  maximum  number  of  lives  in  the 
best  possible  circumstances,  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Other  Articles. 

Two  literary  articles  upon  "  Revolutions  in 
Taste,"  and  a  kind  of  interview  with  M.  Ed- 
mund Rostand  are  both  worth  reading.  The  as- 
tronomer Brunei  writes  concerning  comets,  and 
tells  us  that  if  we  wait  for  a  comet  to  destroy  the 
world,  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  indeed. 

Captain  de  Malleray  discusses  the  English  army, 
and  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  French  invasion  of 
England,  which  he  does  not  consider  at  all  im- 
possible. He  compares  our  army  to  a  "  superan- 
nuated engine  of  war,"  and  remarks  that  the  "  day 
will  come  when  the  nations  will  get  tired  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  English  Government  to  univer- 
sal domination,  as  they  did  of  ours  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon."  "  Then  will  per- 
haps be  realised  the  saying  of  the  Sire  de  Coucey 
to  Charles  V..  '  the  English  are  never  so  weak  nor 
so  easy  to  conquer  as  on  their  own  land.'  "  An 
anonymous  article  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity  in  a 
French  magazine,  but  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
"Her  Paeinc  Majesty  Queen  Victoria"  has  not 
giTen  his  name  to  the  world.  The  point  of  the 
article  is  that  our  Queen  has  been  peace-loving 
only  in  name:  that  hardly  has  one  war  ended  than 
another  has  begun  throughout  her  long  reign. 


The  Century. 

The  February  "Century"  is  full  of  good  matter. 
Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Cromwell  "  and  Mr.  Richard 
Whiteing's  "  Paris  Revisited  "  claim  separate  no- 
tice. Publication  is  given  for  the  first  time  to  the 
original  record  made  by  Napoleon's  physician  of 
his  life  and  conversation  in  St.  Helena.  It  was 
only  a  selection  from  his  diary  that  Dr.  Barry  E. 
O'Meara,  the  physician  in  question,  had  previously 
published.  So  far  the  fuller  record  promises  to 
be  of  interest  rather  to  the  special  student  of  the 
great  Napoleon  than  to  the  general  reader.  Cap- 
tain Joshua  Slocum  completes  his  account  of  sailing 
alone  around  the  world,  with  the  story  of  his 
voyage  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  passed  by  the  Oregon  on  her  famous  trip,  and 
learned  then  for  the  first  time  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  Alone  on  the  Spray  he  had  made  a  cruise 
of  more  than  forty-six  thousand  miles  during  three 


years  and  two  months.  Annie  H.  Frechette  sup- 
plies a  curious  record  of  "  a  banner  divorce  county" 
—the  county  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  which,  with  a 
population  of  45,470,  showed  780  divorces  between 
1880  and  1890,  and  as  many  as  156  in  1S98  alone. 
There  is  no  general  immorality  or  extreme 
economic  contrast  to  account  for  this  bad  emin- 
ence. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

Two  p?pers  deserve  extended  notice,  that  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Lavisse,  on  "  Precautions  against  England," 
and  the  play  by  Ibsen. 

A  Franco-English  Difficulty. 
Undoubtedly  among  the  questions  which  remain 
for   solution    between   France   and    England    must 
be  numbered  that  of  the  New  Hebrides,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Carol 
in  the  second  January  numbei-.       The  archipelago 
of  the  New  Hebrides  is  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Melanesian  group,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  French  colony  of  New 
Caledonia.    M.  Carol  asserts  that  this  archipelago 
belongs  geographically,  economically,  and  morally  to 
France,  and  from  a  purely  political  point  of  view  It 
belongs  to  nobody.      MoTeover,  it  would  seem  that 
the  gi-eat  colonies  of  Australia  are  determined  that, 
if  they  can  help  it,  it  shall  not  belong  to  France. 
It  is  true  that  M.  Carol  adduces  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
W.    B.    Dalley,   formerly   Premier    of   New    South 
Wales,  who  declared  openly  in  favour  of  a  French 
occupation  of  the  New  Hebrides  without  any  re- 
striction or  conditions.     But  against  that  must  be 
set  the  fact  that,  so  recently  as  January  25,  the  Con- 
ference   of    Australian    Premiers    at    Sydney    as- 
serted its  strong  opposition  to  a  French  annexation 
of  the  archipelago.      The  question  is  in  a  way  ren- 
dered more  difficult  by  the  presence  of  missionaries 
of  both  countries  in  the  islands.       M.  Carol  con- 
siders that  at  so  great  a  distance  from  France  the 
protectionist    regime  loses  all   its  virtue,  and  that 
New  Caledonia  can  only  achieve  industrial  develop- 
ment by  free  industrial  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  Australia. 

The  French  Exhibition. 
M.  Corday  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  various  applications  of  power  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  The  Exhibition  of  1889  marked  the 
triumph  of  iron,  which  was  found  everywhere,  and 
favouring  the  most  diverse  functions.  The  Ex- 
hibition of  1900  will  mark  the  triumph  of  a  new 
science  which  has  made  enormous  progress  in  a 
decade — in  short,  the  science  of  electricity.  This 
goddess  of  the  modern  world  furnishes  the  needs 
of  mankind — light  and  motive  force. 
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Bahle  Smoke 

A  Pictorial  Record  of  the  War. 


A    HIGH-CLASS    AND    POPULAR    BUDGET   OF    WAR    PICTURES    AND    LITERATURE. 

PUBLISHED     FORTNIGHTLY.  PRICE     SEXPENCE. 


To  meet  the  immense  demand  for  War  Literature  and  Pictures  which 
exists  just   now  we   propose    to    publish,    every    fortnight,    BATTLE    SMOKE, 

written  and  illustrated  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

Each  number  will  consist  of  16  pages  of  the  best  War  Pictures  repro- 
duced from  English,  American  and  Continental  papers,  together  with  inter- 
esting local  photographs  of  the  Australian  Contingents. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  many  of  the  leading  illustrated 
papers  of  the  Old  World  for  the  rights  of  reproduction,  and  the  promoters 
are   thus   able    to   offer    to   Australian   readers,    every   fortnight,    an    Unrivalled 

Collection  of  the  Best  War   Pictures. 

The  Letterpress  will  not  pretend  to  give  any  formal  history  of  each 
stage  of  the  War,  but  will  consist  of  short,  bright,  readable  paragraphs  giving  : 

Personal  Gossip  about  the  Officers  and  IVIen  at  the  Front. 
Actual  Battle  Incidents,  culled  from  Combatants'  Letters. 
Picturesque  Details  of  the  Fighting. 
The  Gossip  of  the  Camp  Fires. 
Striking  Examples  of  Valour,  &c.,  &c. 

BATTLE  SMOKE  will  thus  be  in  prose  and  picture  the  best,  most 
varied  and  attractive  Budget  of  War  News  published,  and  will  supply  exactly 
what  the  "Man  in  the  Street"  most  wants  to  see  and  read. 


No,    I.    is    Now    Ready,    and    may   be    had    from    all    Booksellers,   or    direct 
from  the  Publisher, 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,   167-169  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 


NOTE. — If  unable  to  purchase  from  your  bookseller,  send  4/-  in  stamps  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
and  the  first  six  numbers  (Vol.  I.)  will  be  sent  to  your  address  post  free. 
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BUSINESS   DEPARTMENT. 


THE    FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH. 


I.-FINANCE    AND    TRADE   IN    VICTORIA 


Bt  "A.  J.  Wilson,  June." 


The  Past  Year's  Trade.    • 

It  is  now  possible  to  sum  up  the  extent  of  the  trade 
•of  Australasia  during  1899,  and  the  results  obtained,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  even  the  most  critical,  are  very 
.gratifymg.  We  do  not  wish  to  lay  ourselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  needless  optimism,  but  after  the  stagna- 
tion and  barren  years  since  1893,  a  marked  improvement 
and  a  general  prospect  of  a  return  to  prosperity  are 
points  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  congratulation.  The 
trade  of  Australasia  has  reached  the  highest  point  yet 
recorded,  viz.,  nearly  160i  millions  sterlmg  per  annum, 
a  total  which  works  out  -within  a  fraction  of  £36  per 
capita.  In  1825,  when  the  first  figures  were  taken, 
our  outside  trade  was  £511,998.  In  1851,  the  year  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  it  totalled  £8,957,610;  and  the  rush 
of  population  then  increased,  the  returns  rising  in  1861 
to  £52,228,307.  In  1891  the  total  was  £144,766,285,  but 
the    financial    collapse    was  marked  by  a  gradual  fall. 


PHCENIX    ASSURAi^OE 


EltBbliBbcd  1783. 


One  of  the  Oldest  and  Wealthiest 

Fire  Offices  in  the  World. 


-Fir*  Losses  Paid   Excosd  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Incoms   Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


.aiiL  0L1.BUI8  or  FIBB   RISES  AOCBFTID  AT   LOWBR 
CUBBBNT  BATES, 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURIK. 


BOBIIBT  W.   KABTnr,  Muiafn, 


and  in  1894  the  total  was  barely  109  millions.  Thus, 
since  1894,  the  low-water  mark  of  our  trade,  till  1899, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £51,000,000, 
which  shows  to  what  extent  the  industry  of  the 
colonists  has  increased,  since  with  the  financial  collapse 
speculation  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  production.  Tak- 
ing imports,  there  has  been  a  very  fair  increase  of 
nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  on  the  year,  ;Um.ost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  foreign  imports  as  different  from 
British  do.,  which  remained  stationary.  Nearly  all  lines 
advanced,  notably  woollen  goods  and  metals,  owing  to  the 
higher  prices,  while  provisions  were  also  higher.  A 
comparison  of  each  individual  colony's  returns  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

IMPORTS. 


1899. 

1898. 

*Increaae. 

£ 

£ 

**Decrease. 

New  South  Wales 

24,860,681  . 

.  23,664,786 

..  *1,195,895 

Victoria 

17,952,894  . 

.   16,768,904 

. .  *1,183,990 

New  Zealand 

8,613,656  . 

.     8,211,409 

. .      *402,247 

Queensland      . .     . . 

6,613,548  . 

.     5,897,761 

. .      *715,787 

South  Australia    . . 

6,884,357  . 

.     6,298,765 

. .      *585,592 

West  AustraUa 

4,473,532  . 

.     5,241,965 

..    **768,433 

Tasmania 

1,769,324  . 

.     1,650,017 

. .      *119,307 

Totals        ..     ..     71,167,992  ..  67,733,607  ..  *3,434,385 
Note.— New   South   Wales   figures  exclude   live   stock 
imported  from  Queeasland. 

Turning  to  exports,  the  increase  is  still  more  marked, 
being  more  than  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The 
drought  is  still  with  us,  it  is  true,  and  in  parts  has 
caused  frightful  loss  among  stock,  but  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  forced  a  corresponding  movement  in  prices, 
and  with  all  values  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts—excepting wheat— i-uling  high,  the  returns  have 
been  much  augmented.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parison:— 


New   South   Wales 

Victoria 

New  Zealand  . .     . . 

Queensland 

South  Australia     . . 

West  Australia 

Tasmania  . .     • . 


EXPORTS. 

1899. 

1898. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

28,334,228  . 

.  27,541,570  . 

.      792,718 

18,567,780  .. 

15,872,246  - 

2,695,534 

13,436,611  .. 

11,537,269  . 

.    1,899,342 

11,040,042  .. 

10,078,722  . 

961  320 

8,388,396  .. 

6,978,370  . 

.    1,410,026 

6,985,642  .. 

4,960,006  . 

.    2,025,63« 

2,577,475  .. 

1,803,368  . 

774,107 

Totals        . .     . .    89,330,234  . .  78,771,551  . .  10,558,683 

Note. — New  South  Wales  figures  exclude  live  stock 
exported  to  Queensland. 

Separating  the  leading  items  we  have  the  following  re- 
sult:- .    -- 
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C.    PROUD 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAEEBROKER, 

6  WAEE  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 


A.  S.  FOTHERINGHAM   &   CO. 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKEUS, 

BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS      -     ADELAIDE. 


SILVER     &    ESPIE 

(Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBEOKERS,    13  to   18  PIRIE   CHAMBERS, 
and  7  and  8  ELBURN  CHAMBERS,  KALGOORLIE. 


S.  C.  Ward.  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 
Edward  Ward. 

S.  C.  WARD    &    CO., 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKER3. 
27   GRENFELL   ST.,    ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Bus:ness  Only. 


HENRY    CHEWINGS 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND    SHAREBROKER. 

2  and  3  ALMA  CHAMBERS,  ADELAIDE. 
Telephone  518. 


SMITH     &    THOMPSON, 

STOCK    AND    SHAR/uBROKEES. 
DAVENPORT    CHAMBERS,    ADELAIDE. 

Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


DAVIES    &     HAMER, 

SHAREBROKERS 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide)^ 

KING  WHiLIAM  STREET,    ADELAIDE. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania 


Totals 


Gold. 
dE 
4,361,864 
4,415,011 
1,513,189 
2,986,148 

227,591 
5,531,061) 

201,235 

19,236,098 


Wool. 

£ 

.     5,701,410 

.  11,738,607 

.     4,324,627 

.     3,402,274 

.     1,889,905 

423,296 

357,757 


Wheat 

£ 

1,252,131 

57,353 

338,476' 

35 

422,441 

31,895 


7,837,876  ..  2,102,331 


All   Other 
Merchandise. 

Victoria  £7,252,375 

New  South  Wales     12,123,317 

New  Zealand        7,260,319 

Queensland     4,651,585 

South  Australia 5,848,459 

West  Australia 1,031,276 

Tasmania        1,986,588 


Total 

Exports. 

£28,334,288 

18,567,780 

13,436,611 

11,040,042 

8,388,336 

6,985,642 

2,577,475 


Totals 


£40,153,919     . .  £89,330,234 


In  the  above  figures  there  are,  we  know,  some  imperfec- 
tions; but  as  they  are,  in  all  cases,  from  official  sources, 
they  can  be  taken  as  the  best  available.  The  gold  exports, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  comparatively  light.  Impoils  totalled 
£6,278,603,  whidh  makes  the  excess  of  exports  only 
£12,957,495,  against  £13,304,000  in  the  year  previous, 
and  leaves  more  than  £4,000,000  of  our  estimated  gold 
product — provided  that  the  official  yield  retirrns  are 
correct — still   in   our   hands. 

As  a  whole  the  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  other  than 
satisfactory.  The  population  of  the  colonies  is  widely 
distributed  over  an  immense  area,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  proved  productive.  It  is  subject 
to  terrible  droughts  and  years  of  scarcity,  and  yet  its 
4,480,000  inhabitants  continue  dri\nng  a  trade  which, 
when  worked  out  per  capita,  compares  very  favourably 
with  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A  re- 
turn to  favourable  seasons,  as  regards  weather,  'vsould 
be  still  more  acceptable  than  high  prices,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  indications  that  are  so  far  men- 
tioned in  the  drought-stricken  areas  of  the  long-looked- 
for  "  break  up  "  will  be  borne  out  in  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Gold  Exports. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Australasia  is  producing  gold 
at  a  rate  fax  above  that  of  any  previous  year,  her 
exports  are  comparatively  small.  For  instance,  in 
1899  we  exported  only  £12,937,000  out  of  a  production 
estimated  to  be  valued  at  over  £17,000,000,  while  to 
date  this  year  the  exports  are  more  than  £1,800,000  less 
than  to  the  same  date  in  1899.  There  are  several  causes 
at  work.  Turning  back  to  the  years  follo-nang  on  1894, 
it  will  be  found  that  exports  of  gold  in  extensive  quan- 
tities were  made  right  up  to  1898.  In  fact,  m  the  latter 
year,  and  several  of  its  predecessors,  to  keep  up  the 
payments  due  to  our  outside  creditors,  stocks  of  gold 
had  to  be  drawn  on,  and  local  financiers  in  several 
quarters  viewed  the  ])ositioii  with  some  alami,  consider- 
ing that  further  reduction  might  decre-i^e  the  stock 
below  safety  point.  The  high  prices  ruling  for  our 
produce,  anci  increases  in  export  quantities  of  the  same 
last  year,  materially  reduced  our  indebtedness  to  other 
countries;  and  this  season,  for  probably  the  first  time 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  we  find  that  instead  of  a  debit 
balance  in  London,  there  is  a  large  credit  one.  Further- 
rnore,  there  is  a  feeling  locally  that  a  gradual  accretion 
of  strength  in  banking  reserves  will  tend  to  increase 
the  financial  stability  of  the  colonies;  and  though, 
for  a  time  this  stocking  up  may  prove  to  be  compara- 
tively unprofitable,  still  the  benefits  will  be  obtained 
when  the  lethargy  of  the  money  market  is  thrown  ofF, 
and  demands  for  industrious  and  other  purposes  in- 
c:e:i£:e. 

The  Union  Bank  Ltd. 

The  balance-sheet  issued  by  this  Bank,  dealing  with 
the  accounts  only  to  August  31  last — why  this  needless- 
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delay  is  always  enforced  by  the  Union  and  Australasia 
no  one  ever  knows,  or  probably  ever  will  know — shows 
material  improvement.  Comparing  the  items  of  the 
balance-sheet  with  those  of  the  same  half-year  in  1898, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  deposits  of  more  than  half 
a  million,  while  the  circulation  has  increased  by  £21,600. 
Specie  and  bullion  holdings  and  cash  balances  are  £221,556 
greater,  while  the  position  of  the  London  money  market 
had  evidently  been  accurately  gauged,  for  the  manage- 
ment had  piled  up  another  £555,000  in  that  centre,  as 
well  as  increasing  bills,  loans,  and  securities  in  London 
by  £154,835.  Ihese  increases  must  have  proved  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  Bank  during  the  late  London 
stringency,  and  it  is  held  that  the  next  balance-sheet, 
giving  the  accounts  to  February,  will  fully  reflect  this. 
The  dividend  paid  was  six  per  cent.,  aDsorbing  £45,000, 
while  £30,363  was  carried  forward.  With  regard  to 
the  contingent  account  of  £250,000,  which  was  taken 
from  the  reserve  fund  some  time  back,  then  reduced 
to  £750,000,  it  is  stated  that  the  business  of  the  bank 
has  been  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  and 
an  increased  dividend  is  said  to  be  certain.  Shares 
are  rising  in  anticipation.  The  Australian  business  of 
the  Bank  is,  no  doubt,  far  more  profitable  than  when  it 
entered  the  field  to  absorb  all  exchange  business,  and 
caused  so  much  disturbance  in  this  branch  of  banking, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  all  the  institution 
are  now  working  together.  With  (he  competition  for 
exchange  out  of  the  road,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  tout- 
ing "  for  business  will  stop. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  cabled   figures  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of 
this   institution   for   the   half-year  ended   October   last 
show   that   the   net   profit   increased   to    £119,870   from 

£56,312  in  the  half  year  previous,  and  from  £54,148  in 
the  corresponding  half  year  in  1898.  The  dividend  has 
been  increased  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  absorbs  £64,000; 
another  £35,000  is  added  to  the  reserve — a  step  not 
taken  for  the  past  thirteen  years — and  it  now  stands 
at     £835,000.       Premises   account   is   again   reduced   by 

£20000,  and  £11,152  is  carried  forward.  The  shares 
in  this  institution  have  again  advanced  materially,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Bank  is  still  improving 
its   position   throughout  all   the   colonies. 

Facts  from  Late  BalancC'Shcets. 

We  point  out  for  the  information  of  the  public  the 
following  items  from  the  late  balance-sheets,  and  propose 
at  future  dates  to  continue  the  practice  as  occasion 
arises: — 

No.  1. — M'Lean  Bros,  and  Eigg  Ltd. 

Debentures        £240,480 

Past  due  bills 195,722 

Due  to  bankers  222,184 


Total 

No.  2.- 

National    Bank 
Mortgage  advances 
Advances 
Accrued  interest 
Debentures 


-M'Cracken's  Brewery. 


Total 


No.  3.— Carlton  Brewery  Ltd. 

Debentures  ,  

Debentures  with  mortgages 

Mortgage  

Total  

Stock-in-trade,  at  cost 

Good  will!!       

Real  estate,  less  estimated  depreciation 
Debit  balance  caused  by  such  depreciation 


£658,386 


£49,972 

99.995 

10,094 

5,625 

500,000 

£665,686 


£316,240 
364,444 
104,704 

£785,388 

£25,754 
500,000 
316,225 
261,302 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK    AND    SHAREBROKER. 

29,  29a  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  [Telephone  629. 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


1 


C.  H.  LEAVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKER, 

BROOKMAN'S   BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

Telephone  No.  849.  Correspondence  invited. 


Thos.  P.\diian.  F.  J.  Renqoer. 

PADMAN     &     RENGGER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKERS  AND  MINING  AGENTS, 

29d    and    29e    royal    EXCHANGE,   ADELAIDE. 

Code: — Moreing  &  Neal. 


Telephone  No.  1018.  Commission  ouly. 

LAMBERT     LANGMAN 

(A  Colonist  ot  over  40  Years), 

SHAREBROKER, 

No.    20    BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS,    GEENFELL 

STREET,    ADELAIDE. 
Over  3  years  with  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Roach  Bros. 


1     A.  liUTTER  Clarke,  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
Adelaide  and  Melbourne, 
li.  E.  P.  O.SB0RNE,  Member  of   the  Stock  Exchange  of 
Adelaide. 

CLARKE     &     CO., 

STOCK,  AND    SHARE   BROKERS, 
UNIVERSAL  BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE, 
and  at  Brookman  St.,  Kalqoorlie. 


ZFOi^Eio-isr  ST.A.:]yi::P3 

Our  Superior  A  A  Series  ot  Packets  (all  Post  Frbh) — 
200  (all  Different)  Is.  9d.,  post  free 
120  One  Shillings,  post  free. 

60  ,,  Sixpencei  postage  free. 

Also,  300  (Specially  good)  3s.  6d.,  post  free, 

400  (Very  fine),  5s.  6d.        500  (a  Collection  in  itself),  9s.  6d. 
1i500  (all  different,  no  Australian,  Magnificent  Collection),  75s. 

Specially  Cheap  B  B  Series  (not  so  good  as  the  A  A,  but  no 

duplicate  in  a  packet),  150,  Is. :  100,  6d.  post  free. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH  Common  Australian  Stamps,  ^d..  Id., 
and  -id.,  9d.  per  1,000;  West  Australia,  2s.  6d.  1,000.  id.  Victoria 
4d.  luii ;  W.A.  and  Tas.  9d.  100  ;  others  6d.  100.  Tasmania  Views 
Is.  100  ;  S.A.,  new  issue,  6d.  100.,  ^d.  green  Is.  3d.  100.  For  higher- 
pricLcl  Australian,  2id.,  3d  ,  to  Is.,  &c.,  we  pay  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  100  Cash. 
Neuspajier  wrajipers  or  En\elopes,  cut  scpiare  with  one-third  of  inch 
margin,  (id.  jier  100. 

PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at— 

Melbourne— T.  A.  Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street, 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN   STAMP  CO., 
27  Armadale  S't.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 


■  Is.  or  under.  Halfpenny  Stamps  any  colony  ;  over  la    Postal  Note. 
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THE    MUTUAL    LfiFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 


AUSTRALASIAN     DEPARTMENT: 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Z   C.  RENNIE,  General  Manaobr. 


Statement  for  Year  ending:  Dec.  31,  1899. 

Assets     £61,980,397 

JLiabilities         £51,686,239 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund   and 

Divisible  Surplus         £10,294,157 

New  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  £34,752,950 

insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force     £216,153,020 


NOTE.— The  Conversion  Rate  in  use  by  The  Mutual  Life  is  more 
stringent  than  in  any  other  Company,  being  S4.87  to  the 
pound  sterling.  It  the  Rate  S4.S0  were  used  the  Assets 
instead  of  appearing  as  above  stated,  would  amount  to 
£62,884,278  and  the  Insurance  in  Force  to  £219,305,252. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 

i-'EW  SOUTH  W.\LES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydney 

TICTOKIA— 280  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND- 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  -73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  Georse's  Terrace,  Perth. 

TASMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  Ic  GLOBE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY.    ' 


■mablhbmb  188«. 


la  TBI  OoLoiui,  18U. 


niBUiis. 
T*U1  AaMts  ftt  December  81. 1897  •  -  £10,230,1S3 
Total  Clsima  Paid  to  December  81,  1897  -  £34,921,8<]t 
Total  Net  Claims  Paid  in  AuitralaBia  -  £2,182,270 
Total  Aimnal  Income,  1897  ...  £2,304,660 
IWda  InTeated  ia  Anstralia  exceed  -      £300,000 


Anctralasian  Board  of  Direotora,  N.S.V. 

W,  C.  Watt,  Esq.,  CbairmiD.      I       Hon.  Hivkt  Mobt,  M.L.O. 
■ov.  Hbbbt  ■.  Eatbb,  M.L.C.    I       Sbic  H.  Haoiat,  Esq. 


HEAD    OFFICE  Ibn  Australasia:— 
62    PITT  STREET,   SYDNEY. 

r 

M.  W.  S.  CLARKE,  Resldsat  Beeretarji 


The  Victorian  Wheat  Yield. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  evident,  from  the 
returns  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  coming  to  the  sea- 
board, that  first  estimates  of  the  wheat  crop  were  some- 
what overestimated.  This  has  been  more  than  borne 
out  by  the  Government  Statist's  estimate,  which  puts  the 
total  at  15,205,000  bushels.  This  compares  with  19,550,000 
bushels  estimated  from  the  same  source  for  the  1898-99 
crop.  In  reference  to  this  estimate,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  figures  relating  to  deliveries  at  the 
seaboard,  &c.,  during  1899,  and  allowances  for  local 
consumption  and  seed,  showed  that  the  crop  for  1898-99 
was  over  21,000,000  bushels.  Thus,  the  Statist  is  this 
year  allowing  for  a  drop  of  no  less  than  6,000,0(10  bushels. 
Now  figures  to  hand  to  date  show  that  there  is  a  decline, 
in  deliveries  and  what  is  in  sight  to  date,  of  2,280,000 
bushels,  hence  there  Avill  have  to  be  a  falling  off  in  de- 
liveries during  the  next  nine  months  of  no  less  than 
3,720,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  same  nine  months 
in  1899.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  hardly  expected  by 
the  trade,  and  when  the  season  comes  to  be  totted 
up  the  gross  return  will  probably  be  nearer  17i  million 
bushels  than  15  .million.  In  reference  to  this  subject 
of  oflieial  estimates,  it  is  desirable  that  the  practice  of 
the  Government  Department  should  be  poinleJ  out. 
For  instance,  an  estimate  is  issued  now  of  the  crop  for 
the  year.  No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  alter  this  estimate, 
if  it  be  proved  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  and 
consumed  locally  to  be  grossly  inaccurate,  and  the  figures 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  output  of  the  year.  The 
statistics  of  the  Government  of  Victoria  are  about  as 
incomplete  and  incorrect  as  is  possible. 

The  "Wool  Market. 

The  "  slump  "  in  wool  was  unexpected  to  many — but 
not  a  surprise  to  all.  Careful  pastoralists  accepted  a 
handsome  price  on  the  spot,  and  expressed  no  desire 
for  a  fortune  in  the  bush.  Those  who  went  past  the 
Australian  markets  to  sell  in  London,  have,  to  use  a 
vulgarism,  "  fallen  in,"  and  their  loss  wiU  be  pretty 
hea^^y.  The  causes  for  the  decline  are  not  numerous. 
When  prices  reach  giddy  heights,  there  are  always  opera- 
tors who  "  funk,"  and  the  results  are  often  disastrous. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rise  was  too  sudden. 

For  a  long  while  the  trade  refused  to  recognise  the 
enoi-mous   depreciations   in   the   extent   of   the   Austra- 
lasian wool  clip,  and  when  they  at  last  woke  up  to  the 
fact,  then  the  bit  was  fairly  between  their  teeth,  and 
prices  plunged  madly  upwards.      There  was  no  steadi- 
ness in  the  movement,  such  as  would  suggest  stable  high 
prices.      The  high  prices  paid  frightened  manufacturers, 
and,    finding   it   impossible    to   advance     their   finished 
articles  proportionately,  stagnation  ruled,  with  the  result 
that  purchasers  of  wool  in  the  colonial  markets  were  either 
forced    to   hold — and   therefore   seek    financial   help — or 
sell  at  a  loss  as  quickly  as  possible.      The  money  market 
in  Europe  and  London  was  most  stringent.      Terms  for 
accommodation  were  high;  and  with  the  choice  of  two 
evils  only,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  out,  many  made 
their  losses  quickly  to  get  it  over.      Several  big  failures 
were  mentioned  on  the  Continent,  and  operators  have 
burnt    their    fingers    pretty    severely.       There     can    be 
little  doubt  that  the  future  rulings  of  the  wool  market 
will  be  subject  to  less  violent  fluctuations.      Tlie  position 
of  supply  and  demand  suggests  higher  prices  again  rul- 
ing.      The   clip   has  been   a  short  one,   and   with   the 
American  demajid  now  ruling  strongly,  prices  are  again 
beginning  to  harden.       The  prospects  of  wool  for  the 
next  few  years  are  rosy.       Since  1893  Australasia   ha? 
lost  millions  upon  millions  of  sheep  as  well  as  all  tbe 
natural  increase  expected.      The  estimates  show  that  the 
woiid"s  aggregate  supply  for  the  past  five  vear«  is  more 
than  1,000,000  bales  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  Australian  flocks  been  kept  at  the  point  reached  in 
189-1.       Demands   are   now  more   active   all    the   world 
over,  and  with  consumption  increased,  the  gradual  ad- 
vance  which    is   now    expected    in    production   will    be 
more   than    swallowed     up.       Good   times,    £is    regards 
prices  are  in  store  for  pastoralists;  we  wisn  it  were  as 
certain  that  the  weather  would  be  favourable. 
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The  Financial  History  of  the  Month. 
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Trade  of  Victoria,'^i9oo. 

Tlie  figures  for  February  to  hand  show  that  wheat 
■exports  continue  to  be  comparatively  small,  while  the 
bush  fires  in  many  leading  daiiying  districts  have  appre- 
ciably reduced  the  output,  exports  for  February  being 
more  than  400,000  lbs.  weight  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Wool  exports  advanced  materially,  owiiig  to  the  rise 
in  values.  Movements  of  gold  are  extremely  Lmfted, 
and  the  reductions  under  this  heading  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  large  increase  in  merciiandiso  shipments. 
The  totals  compare  as  follow:  — 


lilPORTS. 

Jau    it  t'el).         Jan.^tFtb. 


Geld  and  silver  . . 
Merchandise 

Total       . .     . . 


Gold  and  silver 
Merchandise 


1899. 
£ 

593,610 
•2.469,290 

3,062,900 


1900 

£ 

360,985 

2,758,685 

3,128,670 


EXPORTS. 

£  £ 

1,403,075     . .        422,556 
2,116,495     ..     3,040,524 


Total 


3,519,570 


3,463,080 


Decrease. 
'Incrpase. 

£ 

**233,025 

*289,395 

•65,770 


£ 

**980,519 

*924,029 

**56,490 


The  above  result  is  satisfactory.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen,  imports  of  all 
merchandise  are  greater  by  £289,395;  the  reduction  of 
£223,625  in  imports  of  coin  and  precious  bullion  re- 
ducing the  net  increase  in  all  imports  to  £65,770.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  in  exports  of  gold  of  no  less 
than  £980,519,  which  more  than  accounts  for  a  solid 
increase  of  £924,029  in  exports  of  merchandise,  and 
leaves  total  exports  £56,490  under  the  total  for  January 
and  February  a  year  ago.  The  movements  cf  merchan- 
diKe,  however,  measure  our  trade,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  the  increa.se  in  both  imports  and  exports. 


II— INSURANCE   NEWS   and   NOTES. 

The  most  historically-interesting  theatre  in  the  world 
— the  ■'  Comedie  Franoaise " — one  of  the  national 
theatres  of  France,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
Sth  inst.  The  fire  broke  out  about  an  hour  before  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  on  a  matinee  performance,  and 
at  the  time  a  rehearsal  was  in  progress.  The  flames 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  before  all  the  mem- 
bers were  alile  to  jnake  their  escape,  a  talented  French 
actress — Mademoisslle  Henriot — was  suffocated  by  the 
.smoke.  The  theatre^  dates  back  to  1680,  and  was 
founded  by  Louis  Xl\ .,  who  endowed  it  with  a  yearly 
payment  of  12,000  francs,  which  has  since  been  raised 
to  250,000  francs.  The  theatre  has  occupied  different 
sites,  but  has  stood  on  its  present  site  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  completeness  of  its  productions  was  with- 
out equal  in  the  -world,  and  every  part  was  filled  by  a 
finished  artist.  The  theatre  contained  artistic  treasures 
of  priceless  value,  and  comprised  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  by  all  the  French  mastei-s.  In 
addition,  it  contained  a  collection  of  manuscripts  of 
plays  which  constituted  a  history  of  the  French  stage 
for   centuries. 

»  »  »  » 

"Flinders-lane,"  Melbourne,  has  been  visited 
Anth  another  fire,  mvolving  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
insurance  companies  interested  in"  this  block. 
About  noon  on  February  23.  one  of  the  em- 
ployes of  Messrs.  Brooks,  M'Glashan  and  M'Harg, 
who  was  on  the  fifth  floor,  heard  a  crackling 
noise  on  the  floor  above,  and,  rushing  up  the 
stairs,  found  the  whole  floor  filled  with  smoke. 
The  brigade  were  able  to  confine  the  fire  to 
the  two  upper  floors,  but  such  an  enormous  quantity 
of  water  had  to  poured  on  to  the  building  to  effect 
this  end,  that  the  valuable  stock  of  delicate  articles, 
feathers,   .silks,   ribbons,   and   such   like,  dealt  in  by   the 


AUSTRALIAN 

r^UTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S    RECORD   FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1898  -  £479,742 
Dash  Bonuses  already  divided  £8,200,546 


HOST   LIBERAL   POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST   ECONOMICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
MOST   STRINGENT  RESERVES. 


i: VERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS    OF    THE    VICTORIA    BRANCH  : 

The  Hon.  Sir  W.  A.  Zeal,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Chairsia.s. 

.James  Grice,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  A.  Deakin,  M.L.A.         John  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 


4CD    Collms  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.  J.   WALKER, 

Resident  Secrktary. 


I^  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Established  1869. 

FINANCIAL   POSITION,  JAN.    I,    J899. 
Aasurance    in    Fore*     ...       £205,657,73a 

Assets  £53,826,937 

Increase  in  Asssts  during 

1898  £4,477,766 

Surplus      £11,918,862 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Send  for  p&rtioulart  regarding  the 
GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Which  grives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poll- 
ilM  and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
■ad  PAID-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  th« 
■iBOUnts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  InorsaM 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


HELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

*  e 

LOCAL   DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claimj) 

HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.O.,  Chairman. 

EEGINALD  BRIGHT,  ESQ.         A.  B.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGER  FOR  VICTORIA        .        Q.  O.  McCOLL. 

•BN.  MANAGER  FOB  AUSTRALASIA    •   0.  OABLISLS  TAYLOB. 


Ap^catioDs  inrited  lor  Agsnoiss  la  Victoria  wbers  not  repreMsML. 
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CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER.  BLIGH  AND  CASTLEREAGH  STS, 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AQENCIBB  EYEBTWHEBE. 


The    Most    Liberal   and   Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 

GEO.    CROWLEY,  Manmv*rb 


Thb  Non-Forfeiture  Office. 


THK 

NATIONAL    MUTUAL 


LIFE  N 


AB80CIATI0N    OF   AUSTRALASIA   LIMITHD. 

If  ANlSINa  DlBIOTOK,  COLONEL  J.  M.  Tbhpleton,  O.M.Q.,  F.I.A. 

Actuary,  E.  J.  Stock,  A.I.A. 

INSPBOTOR,  J.   B.   GlliLlSON,  F.I. A.,   F.F.A. 


First  Office  in  the  World 
TO     APPLY    8URREIMDER     VALUE 
To  prevent  Policies  lapsing. 


Largest,  Wealthiest,  Most  Progressive 
Victorian  Life  Office. 


All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  Holders. 
LIBERAL  CONDITIONS.     ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

MONEY    TO     LEND 

On  fixed  Mortgage  or  on  Credit  Foncier  Terms. 


HEAD    OFFICES- 
CORNER  OF  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS,  MELBOUML 


firm,  and  valued  at  £35,000,  was  almost  ruined.  The 
loss  is  about  80  per  cent.,  the  damage  being  nearly 
£30,000.  The  building  belongs  to  the  Oity  l^roperty 
Co.,  and  was  insured  as  follows: — North  British,  £2,500; 
Caledonian,  £2,000;  Scottish  Union,  £2,000;  Norwich 
Union,  £1,000;  I^ondon  and  Livei-pool  andGlobe,  £1,000; 
Phoenix,  £2,000;  Derwent  and  Tamar,  £2,000;  Aachen 
and  Munich,  £3,000;  Royal,  £1,000;  New  Zealand, 
£2,000.  The  stock  of  Messrs.  Brooks,  M'Glashaa  and 
M'Harg  was  protected  to  the  extent  of  £34,900.  The 
companies  interested  are — Derwent  and  Tamar,  £1,000; 
Alliance  Assurance,  £2,000;  South  British,  £1,000; 
Royal,  £5,800;  Sun,  £1,000;  Guardian,  £3,000;  Batavia, 
£1,000;  Australian  Alliance,  £1,000;  New  Zealand, 
£1,000;  Imperial,  £2,000;  Atlas,,  £6,000;  Standard, 
£1,000;  Colonial  Mutual,  £1,000;  Northern,  £1,000; 
Manchester,  £1,100;  Norwich  Union,  £1,000; 
London  Assurance,  £2,000;  Magdeburg,  £1,500; 
Eastern  Counties,  £1,500.  The  fixtures  and  fittings 
were  insured  as  follows  for  a  total  sum  of  £1,600:— 
Standard,  £450;  Colonial  Mutual,  £450;  Northern, 
£300;    Manchester,     £400. 


Photograph}^  in  connection  with  insurance  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Place  of  the  Camera  in  Sniwejing,"  read  before  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Robert  Tor- 
rance, of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society, 
and  also  in  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Povah  on  the  "  Scope 
and  Work  of  the  Insurance  Institutes."  Mr.  Povah 
says: — "  Might  t  here  say  a  word  for  photography,  which 
is  found  most  useful  in  foreign  business?  The  photo- 
graphs Avhich  from  time  to  time  accompany  fire  insur- 
ances from  abroad  give  us  information  which  no  ordinary 
plan  and  description  can  convey.  Even  at  home,  thereare 
situations  in  which  a  kodak  in  the  hands  of  a  sur- 
veyor would  be  useful.  I  had  a  case  the  other  day 
where  I  was  able  to  decide  a  question  regarding  a  roof 
better  from  a  couple  of  photographs  taken  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  staft  than  from  the  ordinary  plan  or  de- 
scription." Mr.  Torrance,  in  his  paper,  emphasised  the- 
importance  of  the  camera  as  an  assistant  in  dealing, 
with  large  and  complicated  surveys  of  mills,  particularly 
where  a  number  of  buildings  are  spread  over  a  large 
area,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  showing  adjoin- 
ing risks. 


St.  Paul,  Mnnesota,  has  just  furnished  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  municipal  fire  insurance  would 
be  apt  to  work  out  in  practice.  In  1891,  the  St.  Paul 
city  council  resolved  to  set  aside  5,000  dollars  a  year 
as  an  insurance  fund,  which,  on  January  1,  1899,  should 
have  amounted  to  35,000  dollars,  but  was  just  10,000' 
dollars  less.  When  the  city  finances  ran  short,  the 
comptroller  drew  on  the  insurance  fund.  Last  week 
the  council  repealed  the  resolution  which  created  the 
fund  some  eight  years  ago,  and  turned  over  the  accumu- 
lations,amountingto30,000dol.,totheschool  board,  which 
is  in  urgent  need  of  money  to  enable  it  to  keep  the 
schools  open.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  other  eaty 
councils  under  similar  circumstances  would  not  do  like- 
wise? As  betAveen  increased  taxation  and  the  diver- 
sion of  an  insurance  fund  from  its  original  purpose,  the 
politician  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  choose- 
the  latter  alternative.  The  first  big  fire  would  then 
complete    the    experiment. — "  Chicago    Investigator." 


Another  fire  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  February 
27,  in  Messrs.  Paterson,  Laing,  and  Bruce's  warehouse. 
Flinders-lane,  Melbourne.  A  young  lady  employed  as 
a  bookkeeper  by  the  firm  noticed  smoke  arising  from 
the  stock  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  As  none  of 
the  other  employes  were  near  at  hand,  she  pluckily  ran 
out  the  fire  hose  herself,  and  called  for  assistance. 
Several  of  the  firm's  employes,  and  the  fireman  at- 
tached permanently  to  the  premises,  were  quickly  on 
the  spot,  and  attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames  with 
the  Yan  Yean  supply,  but  once  again  the  force  was 
only  sufficient  to  dribble  from  the  nozzle.       They  then 
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connected  tlie  hose  to  the  Hydraulic  Company's  main, 
which  is  laid  throughout  the  building  in  event  of  fire, 
and  with  this  force  the  flames  were  quickly  extinguished, 
but  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  stock  on  the 
first  floor  thereby.  The  building  and  stock  are  covered 
for    £163,000  in  Australa«an  and  English  offices. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Lloyd,  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  Bros,  and  Ma- 
ginnis,  Broadford  and  Melbourne,  and  Eliza  Tinsley, 
Melbourne  and  London,  has  joined  the  local  board 
of  the  North  Queensland  Insurance  Company  Limited. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  United  States 
has  amalgamated  its  branches  in  the  colonies  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  West  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and' 
from  the  1st  inst.,  the  business  will  be  controlled  by 
J\Ir.  Geo.  M'Coll,  manager  for  Victoria  and  Ta.smania. 
and  Mr.  B.  H.  Pa.scoe,  manager  for  South  Australia,  and 
mil  be  conducted  under  the  stvle  of  M'Coll  and  Pascoe 


A  destructive  fire  occurred  on  the  1st  inst.  in  Auck- 
'<™d,  by  which  a  large  warehouse  jointly  occupied  by  the 
New  Zealand  T>oan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company 
Ltd  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  together 
with  a  large  stock  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow,  was 
totally  destroyed.  The  loss  amounted  to  £16,000,  and 
was    fully    insured. 


Municipal  Insurance:— The  Toronto  Civic  Board  of 
Control  has  decided  that  the  city  should  carry  all  its 
'i^^Jk^^^  V,  ^°^'  R"''''<^  buildings,  except  a  policy  of 
I  n^T^n  i'",?^''  <"V  ^^^  "«^  <^ity  ^all,  which  cost  over 
2.000^  dollars.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  taking  too 
Dig  chances  to  leave  the  hall  wthout  insurance 


The  Poet  Magazine"  (London),  in  discussing  the 
above  question,  refers  to  the  Toronto  Council's  action  in 
the  following  terms:—"  The  insurance  companies,  in 
lact,  having  first  been  duly  excommunicated,  were  to  be 
magnanimously  invited  !o  turn  back  and  meekly  re- 
fresh themselves  -svith  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  them. 
The  quidnuncs  of  the  Canadian  city  propose  that  the 
municipality  shall  itself  cover  all  corporation  property, 
except  the  new  City  Hall,  which  is  considered  too 
valuable  and  dangerous  to  be  insured  through  any  other 
than  the  regular  channels.  And  in  New  Zealand  it  was 
seriously  proposed  that  the  Government  shoidd  be 
responsible  for  all  non-hazardous  property  throughout 
the  colony,  whilst  the  insurance  companies  were  to 
be  compelled  to  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  in- 
surance of  extra-hazardous  risks.  What  Carlyle  re- 
marked of  the  United  Kingdom  might  conceivably  be 
applieci  to  any  other  section  of  the  earth." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Australian  Widows'  Fund 
was  held  at  the  society's  head  otfice,  Melbourne,  on 
iiebruary  23.  The  report  of  the  directors  on  the  year's 
transactions  showed  that  proposals  amounting  to 
£804,795  had  been  dealt  with,  and  2,821  new  policies 
issued,  being  744  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  revenue,  with  interest,  amounted  to    £224,181,  and 

^i??-7  IS^"'""''^''^^^'  ^™'^^'  ^^^^c^  had  been  increased  by 
.t57,8bo,  now  reached  the  sum  of  £1,368,770.  The 
amount  paid  for  surrenders  and  the  amount  WTitten  off 
on  loans  discharged  by  surrender  was  £4,385  less  than 
the  previous  year,  and  the  smallest  sum  paid  during 
the  past  hve  years.  The  retiring  .lirectors,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dick  and  J.  ]\I.  Pratt,  M.L.C.,  were  re- 
elected, and  tlie  auditors,  Messrs.  William  Boyd  and 
Andrew    Burns,    were    re-appointed. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD     OFFICE— 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  GASTLEREAGH  AND  MOORE  STS. 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branchkb:   Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Pertb 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendenoies  and  Agencies  in  all  tht  prindpal  CiMM  aa4 
Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


Annual   Income  : 
Over  a  Quarter-of-a-Million  Sterling. 

Number  of  Policy   Holders: 
Upwards   of  200,000. 

Assurances  in   Force : 
Nearly  £7,000,000   Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Assurance  written  in  18M 

(ExcLDSivi  OF  A  Vast  Inbcstrlai,  Businiss)  : 
£1,210,500  Sterling- 


AU  kinds  ot  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and 
■«st  approved  (onus  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  wi 
aa^ohUdren.  ANNUAL     BONUSES. 


Call  or  write  ta  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  OSoM,  as  aboT*.  I 
tfssariptive  insurance  literature. 


THB 

COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE  I 


INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Makaoek. 
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ATLAS   ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   THE   BEION  OF   QEOBOE  III. 


•ubscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Total  Assets 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 


BRANCHES 

AT 

SYDNEY, 

BRISBANE, 

ADELAIDE, 

LAUNCE8TON. 


AGENCIES 

IN 

ALL 

PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA.  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE 

XH08.   B.   BILL.   Manaoib. 

UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 

(MARINE). 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 


Subscribed  Capital      $2,500,000 

Paid-Up     $500,000 

Reserve  Fund        $1,360,000 

Accumulated  Funds         $4,731,497 

Including  £210,440   Sterling,   Invested  in 
[-ondon  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
and  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
business,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

Local  Committbe  : 
E.  Fannins,  Esq.    Jas.  Grice,  Esq.     Gro.  Fairbairn,  Es^. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS.  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

J.  THOS.  WOODS,  Acting  Agent. 

Sydney  and  Brisbane  :  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Messrs.  Nankivell  and  Co. 


The  report  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  for  the  year  1899  is  to  hand,  and  the  following 
is  the  summary  of  the  statement  for  the  year  ending 
December  31: — Assets  exceed  £61,980,000,  increase  over 
previous  year  £4,994,923;  contingent  guarantee  fund 
and  divisable  surplus  exceed  £10,293.000,  increase 
£1,163,907;  premium  income  exceeds  £8,657,000,  increase 
£381,547;  total  income  exceeds  £12,932,000,  increase 
£815,733;  death  claims  exceed  £3,293,000,  increase 
£593,657;  payments  to  policy-holders  exceed  £5,540,000, 
increase  £468,972;  new  business  paid  for  exceeds 
£34,752,000,  increase  £8,308,451;  insurance  in  force  ex- 
ceeds £216,153,000,  increase  £16,872,307.  Truly  a  won- 
derful record.  As  will  be  seen,  the  accumulated  funds 
exceed  £61,980,000;  or  an  increase  of  nearly  five  mil- 
lions sterling  for  the  year.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  far  exceeds  the  yearly 
revenue  of  either  the  colony  of  Victoria  or  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  new  business  paid  for  within  the  one 
year,  viz.,  £34,7.52,000,  is  such  an  astounding  figure  as 
to  be  almost  incredible;  while  the  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  over  £216,000,000  provides  food  for  reflection 
as  to  what  a  tremendous  power  for  good  in  the  civilised 
world    this  institution  is. 


In  a  suit  in  West  Superior,  the  question  whether  the 
mails  are  the  agent  of  the  consignor  or  consignee  is 
to  settle  the  payrnent  or  non-payment  of  the  in- 
surance on  a  saw  mill  which  was  burned  in  that  county 
last  May.  The  mill  was  owned  bv  Wicks  Brothers,  and 
had  been  insured  with  the  Scottisli  Union  and  National 
Insurance  Company.  Previous  to  the  burning  of 
the  mill  the  companv  ordered  the  insurance  policy  can- 
celled. Wicks  Brotliers  mailed  to  the  agents  the  policy 
in  question.  It  was  mailed  on  Saturday,  May  12,  and 
was  taken  out  of  the  West  Superior  post-oflice  on  Sun- 
day, May  13,  at  12.30  p.m.  In  the  meantime  the  mill 
had  burned  at  11  o  clock  Sunday  morning.  Both 
parties  claim  the  post-office  to  be  their  agent,  and  the 
outcome  is  awaited  with  interest. — Hartford  "  Insur- 
ance Journal." 


On  the  7th  inst.  another  serious  fire  occurred  in  the 
Flinders-lane  block.  About  7  p.m.  a  glare  was  seen 
in  the  upper  windows  of  Gresham  Buildings,  Elizabeth- 
street,  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  firemen  the 
flames  were  mastered,  and  the  fire  seemed  under  control. 
Without  warning,  however,  a  sheet  of  flame  burst  out 
of  the  top  story,  and  forced  the  firemen  to  retire.  It 
has  been  found  that  this  was  due  to  the  napthaline 
and  rubber  solution  used  by  Joseph  Britain,  waterproof 
manufacturer,  who  occupied  the  top  floor.  The  fire, 
by  this  means,  was  redoubled  in  vigour,  and  streams  o^ 
water  were  brought  to  play  from  the  ladder  carriages, 
as  well  as  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  These 
latter  put  their  drenchers  and  sprinklers  in  operation, 
and  prevented  any  fear  of  the  fire  spreading.  About 
9  p.m.  the  fire  was  well  under  control.  The  building: 
was  insured  in  the  Australian  Alliance  Co.  for  £4,000, 
and  Derwent  and  Tamar  for  £2,000.  The  two  upper 
floors  were  burnt  out,  and  their  contents  totally  de- 
stroyed. 


The  figures  to  hand  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1899  show  the 
continued  popularity  of  this  great  society.  llie  assur- 
ance m  force  has  now  reached  £219,670,058,  being  an 
increase  of  £14,000,000  for  the  year,  and  which  is  nearly 
twice  the  incresise  of  1898.  The  increase  in  new  assur- 
ances for  1899  over  1898  is  £7,345,436,  the  Australasian, 
new  business  alone  being  over  £100,000  in  excess  of 
the  amount  issued  in  the  previous  year.  The  assets 
have  reached  the  enormous  total  of  £58,373,185,  an  in- 
crease of  £4,546,248  for  the  year;  and  the  surplus  or 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  now  amounts  to 
£12,711,975,  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pourda 
sterling  having  been   added   during  the  year. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  I 


Xabiee'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCIIETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A,  LL.ff. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium.  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 

School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES.  -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German, 
and  Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-classes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
and  one  ot  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded 
in  Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  Ck>ll^e  Staff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial harbits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  3 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  national 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  School  for  girls  no4 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  courti 
combine  cuUure,  recreation  ami  i-efinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort.  Above  all,  religious  training  and 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 


SEND    A     POSTCARD     FOR    COLLEGE     HANDBOOK,     WITH     PHOTOQRAPHS. 


A  \\ide1\^^ 


-^, 


Only  One   Penny 

•Invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  all  information  as  to 
Rates  of  Commission,  etc.,  for  securing  Subscribers  to  the  "REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS."  We  desire  to  secure  an  energetic  local  Agent  in  every  town 
in  Australasia,  and  will  allow  a  liberal  commission  for  every  subscriber  added  to 
•our  list.  We  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  those  who  are  willing  to  use 
their  spare  time  in  this  way.  To  make  such  work  profitable  you  need  not  only 
high  commission  but  a  really  first-class  magazine  on  which  to  work.  The 
"  Review  of  Reviews  "  supplies  both. 

The  '•  Review  of  Reviews"  gives  its  readers  each  month  the  cream  of  all 
the   magazines   published   in    the    English  language.      The    best   articles  in   each 

^         magazine    are    picked    out    and    are    carefully    re- 
^v,       written,    the  gist  of  the   articles  being  given,  and 
^  copious  extracts   made.        By    this    means 

•  ^,      '  alone    can    the    busy    man    hope    to   learn 

'-'A  '^hat    the    world    is    thinking    and    doino-. 

f:     In  addition  to  this  essential  feature  there 
appear,  monthly,  articles  on  special  subjects 
■■       by  prominent  men  in  politics  and  literature. 
The  regular  features  also  include— History 
of  the    Month,    the   History  of  the    Month    in    Caricature. 
Character    Sketch,    Book    of    the     Month,    Finance    and 
Trade  in  Australasia,   etc.,  etc. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  devote  all  of  their  time 
to  securing  subscribers  for  this  magazine  have  found  the 
■work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable  to  do  continuous  work  have  used  spare 
moments  and  every-day  opportunities  to  advantage.  There  is  scarcely  an 
educated  person  who  cannot  secure  a  club  of  subscribers  from  among  their 
unmediate  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  "Review  of  Reviews" 
numbers  among  its  workers  men  and  women  of  every  calling. 
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RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Cooking 
with   Com» 
fort    Abso= 
lutely    un- 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

.'■Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38  6  to  70  - 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

II^o^:^^I!vd:ol^^c3-:EI^s, 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts,, 


MELBOURNE. 


John  Danks  &  Son 
Proprietary  Limited. 


Brassfbunders, 
Coppersmiths, 
Engineers, 
Sheet  Lead  and 
Lead  Pipemakers. 


fiia^i 


The  Best  house 

FOR 
PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS, 

IRRIGATION 
PLANT, 

PORTABLE 
ENGINES, 

THRASHING 
MACHINES, 

TRACTION 
ENGINES, 

GAS    FITTINGS, 

WATER    FITTINGS, 

VENTILATORS, 

ALUMINIUM,   TIN, 

,     BRASS,   COPPER, 

^^      LEAD,    in    sheet, 

tube,  rod,  wire, 

or  ingot. 


SSI  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE.    320  PITT  ST.,  SYDNEY. 


The  "SUCCESS"  Sfeam  Cooker 


invented   by   Mrs.  Alice  Stewart,  of  Chicas^^o. 

Whan  kcowa  it  becomes  a  household  necessity — no  housekeeper  will  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  can  be  put  in  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  serve. 

Everything  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  wiien  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  method*. 

Burning-,  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  impossible. 

By  using  the  "Success"  Stkam  Cookbr,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meats,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  inviting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  ia  simply  French 
cooking. 

By  the  use  of  the  "Snccsss"  Stkam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  quite  an  Item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
^hile  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  1— 6i  in  diameter,  3  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7/- ;  4  Vessels,  for  J  to  6  Penple,  9  6 ; 
PATTERN  No.  2— SJ  in.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for  4  to  6  People,  12  6;  5  Vessels,  tor  6  to  8  People,  15/^ 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  176  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20/-. 
FATTBRN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35/-. 
\  All  "  Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal, 

THE    BEST   OF  ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  ct 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  defllgna. 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 


FOY  &  GIBSON,  COLLINGWOOD.  MELBOURML 
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LISTER    HENRY    AND    CO., 

MELBOURNE   AND   SYDNEY. 


